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“To me, the Se/mer Sound is 
the Army Field Band sound- 
my inspiration as | was writing 
‘Land of Wheat’.”’ 


DON GILLIS 


COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 


"The U.S. Army Field Band, erection of 
/. Major Chester Whiting, was first to perform “Land of Wheat”. 
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Another dynamic Dot record proves and sells Lowrey’s “big organ” tone and versatility 


Eddie Baxter knows professional sound. He’s aii pid for 
and played with many of the all-time great dance bands . . . 
also featured in many leading restaurants in the Ho!lywood 
area ...and as network staff organist. s 

He gets professional performance from The Lowrey! Organ. 
Lowrey’s exclusive touch-tab registration, complete ‘percus- 
sion, ““Moving Stereo,” and many other professional features 
freely satisfy his creative needs. 

Listen to the big professional sound of Eddie Baxter and 
The Lowrey Organ on Dot Records, and you seem to hear a 
full orchestra: biting brass, a haunting cello, accordion, harp 
glissando, Hawaiian guitar, chimes, a muted trumpet and 
even bongos. And these, Eddie says, are only a few of the in- 


Easy to prove... THE LOWREY ORGAN A PRODUCT OF CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT x ca?) 


is the easiest to play of ail musical instruments 
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finity of effects, sounds and voicings possible on this amazing 
instrument. 

What a thrill for the amateur to know that he can play 
these authentic voices, too. Indeed, The Lowrey Organ 
opens up unlimited creativity for the beginner as well as 
the more accomplished musician. 

Dot Records’ new stereo album sells that idea. It vividly 
demonstrates Lowrey’s superior “big organ’’ features—pre- 
ferred by the artist—most helpful to the amateur. 

No doubt about it— Lowrey is leading the way. For more 
information, just visit your Lowrey dealer or write: The 


Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, 
Chicago 46, Illinois. 
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The history of the 


GRAY 


COMPANY 


is in many ways a history of church 
music in this country, from 1900 
to the present day. Since its begin- 
ning, the company has steadily built 
up a catalogue of choral and organ 
music for the church, notable for its 
quality and variety. it has managed 
to keep alive the sacred music of the 
past, from Palestrina to the Dest ex- 
amples of the Victorian era, without 
neglecting the contemporary com- 
poser, We like to believe that there 
is hardly a church in this country, 
from the mission chapel to the Ca- 
thedral, that does not have in its 
library a GRAY choral or organ 
work, 


* The Church Music Review Series 
began in 1896 (In the Beginning by 
Macpherson). It is now approaching 
the 3,000 mark, In 1911, Clarence 
Dickinson launched his famous Sa- 
cred Chorus Series featuring carols 
from countries throughout the world, 
many of them hitherto unknown in 
this country. Six million copies is a 
fair estimate of the sales this re- 
markable Series has achieved to date. 
In more recent times, acting upon 
the suggestion of Dr. Thor Johnson 
and, later, in conjunction with the 
Moravian Music Foundation, we 
brought out the Early American 
Moravian Church Music Series, un- 
der the editorship of Helen A. and 
Clarence Dickinson, The response 
from Moravian and other Protestant 
churches exceeded our most optim- 
istic estimates, 


* In the organ field we yield to no 
one. The St. Cecilia Series, now 
comprising over 700 works, con- 
tinues to be a main source of supply 
for all organists seeking the latest in 
contemporary organ music as well 
as the classics. In 1940, the Con- 
temporary Organ Series, edited by 
William Strickland, startled the old 
and brought cheers from the young 
by introducing original organ works 
by Arnold Schoenberg, Ernst Kre- 
nek, Aaron Copland, Darius Mil- 
haud and other leading composers 
known chiefly for their orchestral 
compositions. 


* These are but a few highlights in 
the Gray Catalogue. Space does not 
allow mention of our own school 
publications and those from the 
world-famous Novello catalogue. 
For news of our recent publications 
turn to Page 61. 
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T che beginning of a new calendar year it is 
customary to make some noble resolutions, 
and in a few cases these are actually kept for a 
time. Music Journal has in the past done its share 
of suggesting possible improvements to teachers, 
students, performers and composers of . music, 
with some expressions of approval as its reward. 
For 1961, however, it seems more practical to 
glance back over the past year, which has been 
unusually significant in the field of music. 

An important achievement was the decision, 
at long last, to include America’s beloved com- 
poser, Edward Macdowell, in the Hall of Fame. 
It was a national disgrace that up to 1960 the 
only creative musician to receive this honor was 
the popular songwriter of a hundred years ago, 
Stephen Foster. Repeated efforts on the part of 
various musical organizations had failed to secure 
for Macdowell the require 72 electoral votes. 
But finally the National Music Council, with 
the co-operation of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and other member organizations, 
succeeded in reaching the necessary total, with 
the greatest individual credit due to President 
Howard Hanson and Executive Secretary Edwin 
Hughes. Music Journal is inclined to take a 
modest bow in this connection, having made its 
contribution by printing the names and _ ad- 
dresses of all the electors to the Hall of Fame, a 
list. which was obviously put to practical use by 
many readers. 

Now that Edward Macdowell has been given 
his due, there should be an early and intensive 
campaign to include more musical artists in 
the distinguished company of America’s lead- 
ing statesmen, soldiers, authors, painters and 

businessmen. 


"| BRE is inevitable sadness in the reflection 

that 1960 was marked by the death of more 
outstanding musicians than any other year in 
history. Music Journal does not as a rule publish 
obituary notices, and must in this case be content 
with a mere mention of some of the important 
figures in music whose careers came to a close 
during the past twelve months. Perhaps the most 
shocking tragedy was the sudden death of the 
great American baritone, Leonard Warren, while 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He was followed shortly by his renowned prede- 
cessor in the same operatic roles, Lawrence Tib- 
bett. Another Metropolitan star, tenor Jussi 
Bjoerling, came to an untimely end while still 
an active singer, and the inspired conductor of 
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both opera and concert, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
died during an orchestral rehearsal in Italy. 
Other conductors in the year’s obituaries in- 
cluded Emil Cooper, Alberto Bimboni and Mis- 
cha Bakaleinikoff. ‘To the names of our departed 
singers should be added those of the beloved 
Lucrezia Bori and Povla Frisch, with Désiré 
Depauw included among the conductors. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos headed the 1960 mortality 
list of composers, which also contained the names 
of Edward Burlingame Hill, Clarence Cameron 
White, James G. MacDermid, Dr. Joseph W. 
Clokey, the blind Frances McCollin, Isadore 
Freed and Stanleigh P. Friedman, who wrote 
serious choral works in addition to a popular 
football song (Yale’s Down the Field) and served 
as President of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York. Erno von Dohnanyi was a renowned pian- 
ist, conductor and teacher, as well as a composer. 

The American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers (ASCAP) suffered heavy losses, 
most prominently in the sudden death of the 
great lyricist, Oscar Hammerstein II, and that 
of the organization’s past President and master of 
personal contacts, Paul Cunningham. ‘There 
were also Harry Archer, Fay Foster, George J]. 
Trinkaus (a charter member of ASCAP), Frank 
Silver, Raymond Walker, Philip Charig, Al Hoff- 
man, “Pat” Ballard and William A. Schroeder, 
a recent President of the National Association 
for American Composers and Conductors. 

The field of music education also lost some 
of its outstanding personalities during 1960, in- 


‘ cluding the venerable Frances Elliott Clark, 


often called “the mother of the Music Educators 
National Conference,” the revered Dr. Will Ear- 
hart, author of valuable text-books and methods, 
and Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, a pioneer in prac- 
tical piano-teaching. To these could be added 
some of the names already mentioned, as well as 
that of Dr. James Francis Cooke, a tower of 
strength in the publishing firm of ‘Theodcre 
Presser and the development of the Etude maga- 
zine. Most recently William Wellington Noston 
joined the list, leaving an almost unique record 
of successful service in community music and 
collegiate activities. (The last article from his 
pen appeared in the Christmas issue of Music 
Journal.) 

Some of these educators were very close to the 
music industry in general, which also now misses 
Joseph Fischer of the firm of J. Fischer & Bro., 
Harry Myers, of the Carl Fischer Musical Instru- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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POPP 
World’s Largest Supplier of 


MUSICAL 
SHOWS 


for Amateur Performance 


* 
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| CULTURAL CHALLENGE 


Howard Hanson 


7¥ are no longer a pioneer na- 


tion. We have the means to 
support whatever we wish to sup- 
| port. The question is, therefore, not | @ 
our means but rather our sense of | 
values. What do we consider im- 
portant? 
| This is, of course, not a battle be- 
tween science and the arts, for the 
scientists are very frequently the best 
| friends of the arts and indeed I often 
| believe that the scientists are better | 
artists than the artists—that their | 
| spiritual devotion to the cause of | 
| truth is more single-minded, .more 
| unselfish than our devotion as artists 
to the cause of beauty. 

It is rather that in an age which is 
| tense with concern, fearful of its own 
| future, pressed for the soluticn of 
| purely material, practical problems, 

a nation may become so obsessed 


7 
Finian’'s 
Rainbow with the materialistic solition of 
| those problems that in seeking that 


“ily 
% 
A 
A 
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Kiss Me Kate . rae it saves its life but loses its | 
Ni 


=i 


Brigadoon 
Red Mill 


In the media of mass comn.unica- 
Li'l Abner 


tions the obvious pressures of com- 
mercial interests to reach the lowest | 
Bells Are 
Ringing 


common denominator of public taste | 
frequently transform the magnifi- | 
cent gifts of science and technology | 
into instruments of evil rather than | 
| good. . . . But commercialism does | 
not rear its ugly head only in the 
area of mass communication adver- | 
tising. The pressures come also at 
_ the higher levels of the arts them- 
| selves. When this results from the 
| basic insecurity of the American pub- | 


Girl Crazy 


e Knights of 
Song 


The life of Gilbert and Sullivan 
with the best music from their 
operettas 


lic, from its lack of confidence in its —_ 
_ own judgment, I shall not attempt FLUTES and PICCOLOS 
| to say. Whatever the causes, the de- 

mand of the public through the im- 
| presario for the “best” . . . has final- 
_ ly limited successful concert careers 

to a few dozen virtuosi of interna- 
| tional fame, has greatly limited the 
| opportunities for gifted young | 


* 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


and complete illustrated catalog 
write to: 


Dr. Howard Hanson, world-famous com- 
| poser, conductor and music educator, for 
many years heading the great Eastman 
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| School of Music in Rochester, N. Y., and n pakerte 
| President of the National Music Council, CO., INC. 
| 1s always provocative and stimulating both 
| as a writer and as a speaker. This article 
is quoted from an address recently de- 


115 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
| livered by Dr. Hanson in Richmond, Va., 
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“.%&. the National Association of Editorial 
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artists, and has forced our own gifted 


singers to gain their experience in | 


the opera houses of Europe, from 
which they may eventually be re- 
patriated. 

Van Cliburn did not learn to play 
the piano in Russia. It was necessary 
only for him to be embraced by that 
distinguished Russian music critic, 
Nikita Khrushchev! 

What do we mean by a national 
“culture?” I am now in my fourth 
term as a member of the United 
States National Commission for 
UNESCO. As you all know, the E, S 
and C in unesco stand for Educa- 
tion, Science and Culture. We seem 
to know what we mean by education, 
and by science, but we bog down in 
hopeless confusion when we attempt 
to define culture. I have sat through 
long sessions at the Commission de- 
voted to cultural activities without 
hearing one mention of the creative 
arts. This is perhaps not strange, 
since there are on the entire Com- 
mission of about 100.members only 
two creative artists! 


Arts and Scholarship 


The answer, of course, is that in 
the United States, unlike Europe, we 
equate the creative arts with schol- 
arship. When we talk about litera- 
ture, we think not of writers but of 
librarians. The arts mean not paint- 
ers or sculptors but museum direc- 
tors and art historians. Music means 
not composers or performers but his- 
torians, theoreticians and music 
critics. 

Here I believe the American uni- 
versity must accept much of the 
blame for this curiously inverted 
philosophy. For the American uni- 
versities, and particularly the most 
conservative of our graduate schools, 
have pretty well succeeded in steriliz- 
ing the creative arts. Their emphasis 
on scholarship, on history, aesthetics, 


criticism, to the exclusion of crea- 


tivity, has too frequently rendered 
the arts completely impotent. 

Can the creative arts be kept alive 
in this age of science? Definitely yes! 
But we must, I believe, change our 
approach and restore the balance be- 
tween creation and preservation to 
that which produced the golden ages 
of the arts in the past. 

I am more convinced because of 
the exciting experience which I have 

(Continued on page 69) 
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"The Sound of Wusic™ 


by RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN I! 


Concert Orchestra: THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Selection 
arranged by Robert Russell Bennett — time, 10:30 min. 
Set A, 7.50; Set B, 10.00; Set C, 12:50; Piano Cond., 1.00; Extra Pts., .50 


School Orchestra: Highlights from THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


arranged by Frederick Muller — time, 4:30 min. 
Set A, 5.00; Set B, 7.50; Set C, 10.00; Piano Cond., 1.00; Extra Pts., .50 


Concert Band: THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Selection 


arranged by Robert Russell Bennett — time, 10:30 min. 
Full, 10.00; Symphonic, 12.50; Conductor, 1.25; Extra Parts, .60 


Marching Band: Do-Re-Mi, arranged J. Warrington . . 2.00 
The Sound Of Music . . ..... 2,00 


ssa-ttbb-satb: THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Choral Selection 
arranged by Clay Warnick, each 60c 


other choral arrangements, each 25c 


Climb Ev'ry Mountain 2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 


Do-Re-Mi . ...... 2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 
My Fevorite Things . . . . . . . 2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 
Preludium (Alleluic} cappella . . . . ... . $888 


. ssa-ttbb-satb 


Sixteen Going On Seventeen . ‘ 
2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 


The Sound Of Music . 


Piano: THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Easy-to-play Selection 
arranged by Mischa Portnoff, 1.00 


Hammond Organ: THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Selection 
arranged by Raymond Shelley for Preset & Spinet, 1.50 


vocal-dance orchestrations; each 
Climb Ev'ry Mountain: Bb (Bb-Eb); G (G-C) 
Do-Re-Mi: C (C-C); Ab (Ab-Ab) 

My Favorite Things: Ab (C-Db); F (A-Bb) 
The Sound Of Music: F (D-D); C (A-A) 


Vocal Score: THE SOUND OF MUSIC, $7.50 


Williamson Wusic, Inc. 


New addréss: 609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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IN KEEPING WITH OUR POLICY TO 
FOSTER AND ENCQURAGE NEW 
COMPOSERS AND ARRANGERS, 
WE ARE PLEASED TO INTRODUCE— 


JACK DANE LITTEN—Native of Colo- 
rado — Graduated with music de- 
grees by the University of Colorado 

and Yale University—Organist-Choir 

Director of a New Haven, Conn. 
Church—Member of the Voice Fa- 

culty at Yale University. 


SATB 


*CHRIST IS BORN TODAY! ....... 25 
O BROTHER MAN (Welwyn) ... .25 
O GOD, THOU ART MY GOD... .20 
PRAYER OF SUPPLICATION 
RESIGNATION (23rd Psalm) ....._ .25 
*SING YE PRAISE TO THE 
NEW BORN KING ................... 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION 
*CHRISTMAS 


A distinctive series of outstanding publications 
expressly for the Young Band 


ALLEGRETTO — Schubert-Gordon 
A-ROVING — Sea Chantey-Barrett 

BEAU GALANT — Telemann-Gordon ... 
DANISH PATROL — Roger Britten 
EGMONT MARCH — Beethoven-Barnes .. 
FIREWORK MUSIC — Handel-Gordon . 
GLOCKENSPIEL SERENADE — 


THE GREEN RUSHES OF RUNNYMEADE — 
orr, Borrett 

HERALD OF SPRING — Poul Bennett ... 

THE IVORY TOWERS OF XANADU — 
C. P. Barnes 

KING ARTHUR — Purcell-Barnes 

STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA — 
Borodin-Bornes 


THREE BACH CHORALES — Bach-Eller ... 
TWO COURTLY DANCES — 


Rameau-Gordon 


BAND BEATITUDES 


1. Blessed are they who play with 
spirit, 
for theirs will be a band with 
style. 
2. Blessed are they that listen, 
tor they shall have good intona- 
tion. 
3. Blessed are they who follow the 
conductor, 
for they shall obtain precision. 
4. Blessed are they of pure tone, 
for they shall be a credit to their 
band. 
5. Blessed are the sincere players, 
for they shall be called artists. 
6. Blessed are they which practice 
righteously, 
for they shall achieve perfection. 
7. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst for good music, 
for they shall be satisfied. 
8. Blessed are ye who play with 
good posture and deep breath, 
for your horns shall be filled. 
9. Blessed are the fine bands, 
for they inherit a glorious tradi- 
tion. 
—Kenneth Berger 
(Band Encyclopedia) 


A BASS IN AFRICA 


_J ERE are some excerpts from a 
letter recently sent to Robert 
Keyworth, of the Kay Musical In- 
strument Co., by Mort Herbert, bass 
player of Louis Armstrong’s orches- 
tra, on tour in Africa. 

“I figure it’s about time to give 
you some sort of progress report on 
this safari. I managed to con one of 
the correspondents travelling with 
us out of his portable typewriter for 
the evening and I can do it with 
laziness and legibility. 

“As for Africa itself, . . . in some 
ways it has been a revelation, when 
you're brought up in terms of Tar- 
zan, Jane and Cheetah, the modern- 
ity of the cities and hotels will stun 
you. We've already covered Ghana, 
Nigeria, Cameroun, the French and 
Belgian Congo, Uganda and Kenya. 
Leopoldville was a real surprise— 
cheering crowds, wonderful recep- 
tion, fantastically modern city and 
hotel! The tension was there, of 
course. Whenever you walk out of a 
hotel and see guards with machine 
guns in front, you’re bound to be a 
little nervous! But the reception ac- 
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corded us personally was most 


friendly and so far it’s been one of | 


the high points of the trip. 
“We're here in Africa until the 
5th of December and then will be in 


Paris until] the 5th of January. We | 


then go back to Africa for three 


weeks aad will probably do another | 
month or two in Europe before we | 


finally head for home. Louis does a 
movie in Paris, but without the 
band, so we get a month in Paris 


with pay. I'll try and hold up... . | 


“John Bryson, a free-lance pho- 
tographer who covered the first two 
weeks of the trip for Life Magazine 
‘took some shots of Louis, myself and 
the bass. I also took a roll which I 
will have developed when I get to 
Paris. I’ve got some fine shots of 
Louis, myself and the bass standing 
in a marketplace surrounded — by 
natives in costume. .. . ; 

“Finally, the bass itself. I must say 
in all honesty, I’ve been most pleas- 
antly surprised. . . . As the newness 
wears off, the action and the sound 
are coming through great. Most of 
our concerts have been in football 
(soccer) stadiums because of the size 
of the crowds. We've played in rain, 
humidity, bright sunshine, and at 
present we're right at the Equator. 
I've subjected it to temperature 
changes of as much as 25 degrees in 
an hour (as the sun suddenly went 


down) and under all these condi- | 


tions, it’s behaved admirably. . . . 
So puff out your chest a little—you 
deserve it. Also add, we’ve been trav- 
elling by plane and those baggage 
bandlers are rough. I had a fiber 
case made and so far I haven’t even 
gotten a scratch. 

“End of commercial and letter! I’m 
a long way from home!”—Mort >>> 


Theme and Variations, an Etude | 


for Teaching Orchestral Bowings by | 


Elizabeth A. H. Green, associate pro- 


fessor of music education at the Uni- | 
versity of Michigan, is designed to | 


furnish a means for introducing high 
school students to the bowing prin- 


ciples recognized as basic by players | 


of stringed instruments in adult and | 


professional symphony orchestras. 
The work is the first of its kind as 
it is meant to be performed and not 


a pure study. It is published by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., of New York. 
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Symmetricut Reeds are cut for 
uniform perfection. Busy musicians 
appreciate the :tom-made” 
quality of every Symmetricut Reed 


its never-failing dependability, 


eusy response and finer tone. 
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BOOSEY and HAWKES, Ine. 


presenting 


International 


one of the most distinguished, varied, and important catalogs of 


classical, contemporary and educational music in all forms, repre- 
senting composers from all parts of the world. Boosey and Hawkes 


is a firm with nearly one hundred and sand years exper 2nce in the 


field of music publishing. 


Following is a list representing a selection of some of the composers 


in the catalog of Boosey and Hawkes. 


Music 
Publishers 


Symphonic and Operatic 


Contemporary Enélish & 
American Song Writers 


Chamber Music 


Educational Music 


John Antill 
Seymour Barab 


Bela Bartok 


Henry Barraud 
Arthur Benjamin 


Ernest Bloch 
Benjamin Britten 
Carlos Chavez 


Aaron Copland 


Seymour Barab 
Frank Bridge 


Theodore Chanler 


Richard Cumming 


David Diamond 
Celius Dougherty 


Marion Bauer 
Norman Cazden 


Ingolf Dahl 
Ross Lee Finney 


Arthur Benjamin 
Benjamin Britten 
Walter Ehret 


Walter Finlayson 


Frederick Delius 
Gottfried von Einem 


Carlisle Floyd 


Alexei Haiefft 
Hershy Kay 


Zoltan Kodaly 

Benjamin Lees 
William Mayer 
Douglas Moore 


John Duke 
Irving Fine 
Gerald Finzi 
Armstrong Gibbs 
Michael Head 


Julius Harrison 


Everett Helm 


erner Josten 
Benjamin Lees 
Quincy Porter 


Clare Grundman 
John Klein 


Ron Nelson 


Alec Rowley 
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a new sound from ° | 


‘ 


the FLUGEL HORN 


An exciting “‘mezzo” voice for the brass section of the band. Full, round, 
and deep-throated, the fliigel horn adds rich and bold tonal color and 
finer brass choir balance—surely intriguing to the forward-looking 
band director. 

Built in the Olds tradition of fine craftsmanship—this bridge from 
cornet and trumpet voicing to the tone of the lower brasses supplies a 
recognized need in our band instrumentation. And where special parts 
are not available the fliigel horn doubles and reinforces any of the 
cornet parts. 

With its characteristic large bore, long valves, and sweeping curves 
the Olds fiiigel horn amplifies and enhances the traditional mellowness 


and sonority of this instrument. Feather-light, it allows fatigue-free 


performance and fast, alert response. You'll enjoy the sound of the 
Olds fliige) horn—a truly important addition to the Olds line of custom- 
crafted band instruments. 

P.S. You haven't heard “the most” until you've listened to the Olds 


fliigel horn in a small combo painting modern jazz abstracts. It’s a cool, 
smooth voice! 
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2 The Standard Piano of the World . . . The Piano of International Fame . . . 
@ the Steinway by any slogan is truly global. The dots document the demand. 
St Wherever in the world great artists perform, the Steinway is at their fingertips. 


Wherever piano music is played, the Steinway distinguishes the playing with 
its immortal tone. It is indeed... THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


New York 
London Hamburg Berlin 
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How Well Do I Play Him 


The Violin? 


JACK BENNY 


HE title of this piece represents 

a question that I am frequently 
asked, particularly by musicians and 
music-lovers (not necessarily the 
same thing). The logical answer is 
“Not so badly as I often sound, but 
not as well as I would like.” The 
simple fact is that I am strictly an 
amateur violinist (with the reminder 
that a real “amateur” does something 
for the love of it, not necessarily 
-badly), while I am still forced to 
consider myself a professional come- 
dian. The rea] irony of the situation 
is that thousands of people are will- 
ing to contribute more to a chari- 
table cause when I fiddle with a sym- 
phony orchestra than they would 
ever pay for a “live” presentation of 
the type of show that they have seen 
me do on television. 

There is considerable satisfaction 
in that thought. I know perfectly 
well that I am not qualified by talent 
or training to appear as a bona fide 
soloist with one of our leading or- 
chestras; I could not even hold down 
a seat in the string section. But one 
thing I do want to make clear. In 
these philanthropic appearances I 
never deliberately make my violin 
sound bad. It is too easy even for a 
virtuoso to produce horrible sounds, 
as one hears occasionally in the cari- 
caturing of singers in particutar (tra- 


In view of his enormous popularity as 
a comedian, Jack Benny needs no introduc- 
tion. His frank discussion of his ability as a 
violinist, however, may prove a revelation 
to many readers, and those who have heard 
his spectacularly successful concerts with 
symphony orchestras agree that he plays 
far better than he is willing to admit. His 
philosophy is based on results, which in 
his case have been consistently impressive. 
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ditionally a set-up for low comedy). 
Merely playing out of tune, with 
scratchy, whistling, ugly tones, would 
not be at all funny; rather the effect 
would be distinctly painful. 

Actually I play as well! as I can 
(which, I am told, is sometimes not 
half bad), and I get my laughs in 
other ways, largely through details of 
situation, by-play with the conductor 
and the concertmaster, etc. This is 
the sort of humor that is appreciated 
by the knowing music-lovers, includ- 
ing the orchestral players themselves, 
who are aware of little subtleties of 
behavior that a TV or theatre audi- 
ence might overlook. 


Productive Hobby 


Always, during such performances, 
I have the comforting thought that a 
pleasant hobby, of no professional 
significance, can actually contribute 
solidly to the. financial welfare of 
sO important an organization as a 
metropolitan symphony orchestra. 
There is a truly stimulating elation 
in reading the box-office figures after 
one of these benefit concerts, now 
scheduled by more than twenty of 


‘our leading orchestras. In many cases 


new records for ticket sales have been 
established, and curiously enough 
the. smaller cities often do better 
than the big musical centres, al- 
though the record thus far is held 
by Chicago, where a single concert 
produced well over $100,000. 

I must give credit to my friend, ex- 
President Harry S. Truman, for start- 
ing this unusual activity, and the 
first of a series of beneficiaries was 
the Kansas City Symphony, con- 
ducted by Hans Schwieger. Since 


then I have had the pleasure of ap- 
pearing with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra under George Szell, the Cincin- 
nati with Max Rudolf, the Indian- 
apolis with Izler Solomon and the 
New York Philharmonic (twice), 
with Leonard Bernstein and Alfred 
Wallenstein as conductors. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra is in the offing, 
with Eugene Ormandy, and such 
other cities as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Toronto, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Detroit and Rochester 
have been scheduled or will be in the 
near future. 

When people ask me how well I 
play, they also want to know some- 
thing about my repertoire. My open- 
ing number with a symphony orches- 
tra is always the Sarasate Zigeuner- 
weisen (Gypsy Airs). It immediately 
announces an_ attractive theme 


(which some “tune detectives” recog- 


nize as a possible ancestor to Cole 
Porter’s You’d Be So Nice To Come 
Home To) and it is so violinistic in 
its technique that it always makes a 
brilliant effect. I may follow this 
with the first movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s familiar Violin Concerto. 
Then, if there is time, I like to play 
the Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. 

As an encore, The Bee is a “must,” 
for this little piece of “program mu- 
sic’ has been as closely associated 
with my act as Love in Bloom in the 
old days. It happens to show off the 
violin to advantage, besides creating 
a clear picture in the minds of its 
hearers, and it is actually as difficult 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Music in the 1950's 


VIRGIL THOMSON 


XAMINING the state of music 

now, in 1960, as compared with 
its state ten years ago, I shall not be 
able always to judge changes by the 
criterion of progress. One is a little 
close in time for that. And anyway, 
I am not sure what progress means. 
It can mean improvement; but it 
can also mean decline, as when we 
speak of the progress of a disease. 
Also, music’s state today could pre- 
sent so great a variety of changes— 
like the political map of Africa, say 
—that the mere enumeration of these 
might be more informative than 
one man’s estimate of their worth. 
Actually, I should like to essay just 
that: a description of the music 
world now, as compared in divers 
aspects and details with that of 1950. 
Fitting its changes into any pattern 
at all, whether of amelioration or of 
decay, or eyen estimating whether, 
beneath them all, music may possibly 
be just plain standing still, like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, neither of these 
tempting exercises can promise profit 
save when wrought with facts. 

First, from the viewpoint of per- 
formance, no change at all is visible. 
The standard Western instruments 
and the standard ways of playing 
them are the same. The piano, the 
strings, the wind instruments sound 
exactly as before. A dearth of string 
players, though frequently an- 
nounced, is not yet an orchestral 
emergency. Nor have string teachers, 


One of America’s foremost composers, 
known also as a critic and writer on music, 
Virgil Thomson has written works in all 
musical fields, This article is adapted from 
a speech delivered before the Tenth Anni- 
versary Conference of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, and is reprinted from 
Harper's Magazine, copyright 1960 by Har- 
per & Bros., by special permission. 
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in spite of much thought taken, yet 


made any major break-through in 
matters of method that might sim- 
plify learning to play the instru- 
ments, 

The art of singing, which seems 
never fully to have recovered from 
World War I, was not further in- 
jured by World War II. But it has 
never regained the popularity it held 
before 1920 both in public perform- 
ance and in gramophone recordings. 
Indeed, the earlier recordings bear 
witness to a beauty of tone and a 
sophistication of style rarely matched 
since. Singing, moreover, has not 
even essayed what today’s chromatic 
and twelve-tone music cries out for, 
namely, the production of a clean 
white tone without vibrato. 


Science and Chance 


Musical composition has been live- 
lier. Integrated serialism, or multi- 
ple-row composition, as announced 
in the 1940s, bas been developed 
during the 1950s with unquestioned 
artistic integrity, though in small 


quantity. The first extended works’ 


composed in this technique were, I 
believe, by Pierre Boulez. The use of 
hazard in composition has also been 
exploited in the last decade. Painters 
had begun exploring a similar vein 
some forty years earlier; but chance 
as an element in music writing, save 
for those primitive composing-ma- 
chines that Mozart found briefly 
diverting, is surely a novelty of our 


time. Its first user was, I think, John © 


Cage. 

Music composed directly on elec- 
tronic tape, generally known as mu- 
sique concréte, is another effort be- 
gun in the late 1940s that has con- 
tinued throughout the 1950s, Its ar- 


tistic value a matter of dispute; but 
it too is a novelty of our time, the 
product of serious effort on the part 
of perfectly serious composers and 
engineers. 

The acoustical engineers have 
been collaborating with architects in 
the designing of new concert halls. 
Many of these are quite handsome 


structures. Almost none, however, . 


except for some small ones, is acous- 
tically satisfactory. As a matter of 
fact, there has not been built any- 
where in Europe or America since 
1900 an acoustically successful hall 
or music theatre seating more than 
2,600 persons. Nineteenth-century 
construction methods permitted bet- 
ter results, as witness notably the 
Auditorium Theatre in Chicago, not 
now in use, the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia and Carnegie Hall 
in New York. 

Related to acoustics are certain 
new studies of the nature of auditory 
perception. These investigations are 
very important to music; they could 
not not be. One of the conclusions 
already reached — though whether 
overhastily one cannot yet know—is 
that serial music, if correctly pitched 
in twelve equal divisions of the 
octave, is not perceived by the ear as 
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musical sound. Its arithmetical beau- 
ty exists on paper and in the mind, 
but it is rarely a musical experience 
in the strict auditory sense. Certainly 
this music is easier to write than to 
listen to. According to the latest in- 
vestigations of the ear, serial music 
is largely Augenmusik. 


Why the performance of a Schoen- 
berg piano piece is less acceptable 
to the ear than that of a Bach organ 
fugue, which is no less shockingly 
out of tune, I leave for others to 
explain. All we need note here is 
that the scientists have the serial 
composers a little worried. Pure heter- 
ophony, however—such as is pro- 
duced by noise-making groups and 
percussion orchestras—gets a clean 
bill of health from them. The ear can 
dissociate noises exactly in the pro- 
portion that musical tones ave not 
present. 


By a musical tone I mean a sound 
containing one fundamental pitch 
and possibly some of its natural over- 
tones but with a minimal proportion 
of parasitic noises and of overtones 
from other fundamentals. The simul- 
‘taneous hearing of musical tones 
whose: fundamentals are related to 
one overtone series constitutes the 
harmonic’ phenomenon, or the ex- 
perience known as intervals. This ex- 
perience owes its very existence, its 
perception by the brain, to the fact 
that the ear itself contains a musical 
instrument, or vibrating chamber. 
This instrument cannot be by-passed 
by music. Willy-nilly it will produce 
a harmonic perception if the consti- 
tuent elements for this are present in 
the auditory stimulus. On the other 
hand, if they are not predominant 
in the stimulus, the harmonic phe- 
nomenon will not take place. 


The fact that Western music has 
for eight centuries differed from all 
other existing traditions through its 
exploiting of the harmonic phenom- 
enon may have little bearing on 
contemporary aesthetics in the West. 
For East Asia, of course, that aspect 
of our music is its chief attraction. I 
cannot promise you that the new 
studies in auditory perception will 
constitute firm evidence in the long- 
standing dispute about twelve-tone 
music. Nor whether any other evi- 
dence will be brought forward to 
settle the case. It seems unlikely, 
however, that it can be decided with- 
out scientific testimony. Short of 
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that, it will just have to wear itself 
out, like the eighteenth-century quer- 
elle des bouffons. 

The neo-classical and other dia- 
tonic writers who have for twenty 
and more years now held all the 
chief posts in pedagogy, radio, pub- 
lication, criticism, public instruction 
and musical philanthropy, have in 
the last decade relinquished undet 
pressure a few of these to twelve-tone 
writers. They have also, almost to a 
man, all written twelve-tone or other 
chromatic pieces. 


Common Complexity 


Chromatic complexity and rhyth- 
mic or metrical complexity are surely 
the mark of practically all the am- 
bitious works of music composed in 
the 1950s. This is not wholly true of 
the opera; but it does apply to most 
of the symphonic and chamber music 
of our younger musical leaders such 
as Henze and Hartmann in Ger- 
many, Carter and Kirchner in the 
United States. Even certair older 
writers, such as Stravinsky, Dallapic- 
cola, Copland and Chavez, have fur- 
ther neutralized and elaborated their 
textures. The 1950s seem to have 
stabilized an international style void 
of obvious folkloric content. A maxi- 
mum of dissonance saturation—char- 
acteristic in general of our century’s 
art music—and a minimum of histori- 
cal allusion or stylistic reference, 
such as abounded in the music of 
the neo-classical school, make _ this 


‘ music appropriate for manufacture 


anywhee and for distribution every- 
where—exceoting the Soviet Union, 
of course. 

For all that luridness of expres- 
sion, for all those representations 
of emotional introspection, abnor- 
mal psychology, and eerie weather 
that chromatic textures invite and 
rhythmic elaborations underline, the 
music of today, written by no matter 
whom, is surprisingly non-committal. 
No shadow of willful charm lies over 
it; no plain or urgent communica- 


tion peers through its complex sur- 
face. It is as if the whole world of 
musical creativity had caught the 
same disease and were hiding behind 
identical symptoms its terrifying and 
terrified divergencies of heart. 

Can it be that this century, as so 
many other centuries have done, is 
approaching stylistic maturity in its 
last half, that all the mannerisms 
and devices exploited individually 
over the last sixty years are coming 
to be amaigamated now into a com- 
mon language? This consummation, 
though devoutly to be wished, had 
been hindered up to now by the war 
about dodecaphony—the twelve-tone 
technique. ‘Today's international 
idiom certainly gives larger rights to 
the chromatic manner than that of 
the 1930s did. Actually, right now 
the accepted way to write music is 
probably over-chromatic, because any 
epoch’s chromatic style—and indeed 
every epoch has one—is not likely to 
suffice for more than about 10 per 
cent of its expressive needs. Chroma- 
ticism is too slippery and too monot- 
onous to cover the full gamut of 
our feelings. It has been useful in a 
decade of self-pity and of conformity. 
And arithmetical symmetries in 
rhythm have offered some refuge in 
a time of cold wars and urgent con- 
cealments. (As William Blake said, 
“In a time of death bring out meas- 
ure and number.”) But I doubt that 
the present fad for gratuitous com- 
plexity allows for quite the breadth 
of expression that the coming dec- 
ades will, must, require of a classical 
idiom. 

In the domain of musical aesthe- 
tics, or usages, a notable fact of the 
1950s has been the very great preoc- 
cupation of Western composers with 
the opera. Save for Stravinsky's 
Agon, few major musical scores for 
ballet have been produced. Sym- 
phonic composition has run thin of 
substance too, though by volume 
there has been a good deal of it. 
But everybody, almost, has written 

(Continued on page 100) 
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HILE rehearsing in St. Louis 

last summer for a performance 
of Madama Butterfly for the Munici- 
pal Opera, I was drawn into con- 
versation with a young music jour- 
nalist who happened to drop in on 
one of our preparatory sessions. This 
young man had noticed that I was 
publicized as a “dramatic coloratura 
soprano” and that my repertoire has 
extended from the Queen of the 
Night in Mozart’s The Magic Flute 
through Donna Anna in Don Gio- 
vanni to the heavy roles of Eglantine 
in Weber’s Euryanthe and Verdi's 
Lady Macbeth, including also the 
nae three female heroines of Offenbach’s 
al Tales of Hoffmann. “Don’t you feel 
et that you are something of a rarity 
ls among singers today?” the young 
a writer asked. “There is hardly any 
Hae artist now who can embrace as many 
By different vocal styles and techniques 
“| of singing, together with the requi- 
oh site temperamental adaptability for 
these contrasting roles.” 
Any discussion between musicians 
2. about their craft usually leads into 
fiat the need for definitions and a knowl- 
edge of history and, in this case, we 
began to consider the reasons behind 
the present era of musical specializa- 


friend showed his grasp of the facts. 
“Today one associates the term ‘dra- 
matic soprano’ with the weighty and 


An exembplification of the dramatic colo- 
ratura voice that inspired Mozart, Bellini 
ys and Verdi to write some of the most exalted 
at moments of grand opera, Alabama-born 
as Trene Jordan has received wide acclaim 
‘ both at home and abroad. She recently per- 
formed all three heroines in “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” in a single performance at New 
York’s Lewisohn Stadium and _ Philadel- 
phia’s Robin Hood Dell. She is on tour with 
Thomas Scherman and The Little Orches- 
tra Society this season, soloing in Berlioz’ 
“T’Enfance du Christ” and Handel’s “Judas 


uF Maccabaeus.” 
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tion among singers. My journalistic — 


IRENE JORDAN 


emotionally tense type of voice re- 
quired for the Wagnerian and much 


of the Verdi renertoires, 
term. ‘coloratura’ with light-weight 


voices of considerable agility, which - 


excel father in the execution -of 


virtuoso pyrotechnics’ than. in roles. 


of broad, dramatic utterance,’’ he 
stated knowingly. “The singers who 
negotiate the fantastic florid flights 
of the Queen of the Night on the 
contemporary operatic stage rarely, 
if ever, attempt the dark-hued ex- 
clamations of a Lady Macbeth, and 
vice-versa.” 

Inevitably, the conversation turned 
toward my: own repertoire. when 
questioned in the manner of’ the 
“Alice in Wonderland” character 
who asks Father William — “Pray, 
how do you manage to do it?” —I 
could not help but cite examples 
from the fascinating annals of op- 
eratic history of earlier days when 
singers who were versatile, multi- 
voiced and stylistically ambidextrous 
“did it” all the time. 

A casual glance at the cast lists in 
any history of the Metropolitan Op- 


era will bring to light some seeming- 


and the .- 


As to Singing Specialists 


ly fantastic statistics. We find Lilli 
Lehmann singing Carmen, Briinn- - 
hilde and Donna Anna; Patti rang- 
ing from Semiramide to La Traviata — 
to Romeo et Juliette; Nordica tossing 
off both Philine’s heady coloratura 
in Mignon and Isolde’s weighty pro- 
nouncements, and Melba encom- 
passing Lucia’s flighty madness and 
Violetta’s passionate intensity. And 
don't forget the men, who were — 


- versatile songsters, too. Imagine a 


tenor today being able to sing both - 
Romeo and Otello, as Jean dé Reszke 
did, or a. basso who is equal to 
Mephistopheles and Hans Sachs, as 
his brother Edouard was. 

Going farther back in musical 
history we strike the 18th-Century- 
operatic “castrati,” the fabulous. 
male sopranos and contraltos whose — 
art is virtually lost to music. Female 
sopranos were employed only rarely 
(even the female leads in Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville and ‘Cenerentola - 


were originally scored for contraltos) 


and it was the early 19th Century’s 
new emphasis on the romantic and | 
dramatic elements. of opera that - 
called, for the first time, for essen- 
tially feminine voices of extensive 
range, yet sensuous tone and emo- 
tional intensity. 

Singers of formidable range 
technique flourished in the days of 


. Bellini and Donizetti, composers to 


whom there ‘were no such things as 
“voice categories,” beyond the broad 
limits imposed by soprano and. con- 
tralto’ ranges. Indeed, Malibran, ac- 
tually a mezzo-soprano with a 3- 
octave range, became one of the 
greatest Normas when she did not 
limit herself exclusively to a reper- 
toire of contralto roles. 

One finds the composers of this 
period particularly concerned with 
soprano soliloquies (often interpo- 


(Continued on page 104): 
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WITMARK REMICK 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. @ 619 West 54th Street # New York 19, N. Y. 


TRUE. WINNERS ON BOTH SIDES 


CALL HEADS FOR.. 


THE BREEZE-EASY SERIES 


if you're'the instrumental director who has the schedule and the prefer- 
ence. to teach classes of like instruments. Created by JOHN KINYON, 


nationally famous director and teacher, this series has won the whole 
hearted acceptance of teachers throughout the country for it solves 


~ their teaching problems while producing first rate musicians. Remember 


..it’s BREEZE-EASY when you teach classes of like instruments. 


‘CALL TAILS FOR.. 


THE BAND BOOSTER METHOD 


if you're the instrumental director who teaches mixed instrument classes. 
John:Kinyon master minded this remarkably fine method of study too. 
adapting, wherever feasible, the effective teaching principles that have 


' made the Breeze-Easy Series such an outstanding success. Remember 


“it's the BAND BOOSTER METHOD when you have scheduling prob- 


lems, or varied-levels of attainment requiring the ieaching of mixed 
instrument classes. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR MUSIC DEALER TODAY! 
THE BREEZE-EASY SERIES — Available for all woodwind, brass’ and 


percussion in two volumes $1.00 ea. 


THE BAND BOOSTER METHOD — - 


Standard band instrumentation.....Parts 85¢ ea. 
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WORKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
ALL NEW SESSIONS FOR ’61 


All-At-Home SCHEDULE 
One Band Instrumental 
Workshop (two week) June 25-July 7 
One Youth Choral Workshop July 2-7 
Two Basic Choral Workshops July 9-14 
July 23-28 
Two Advanced Choral 
Workshops 
July 30-Aug. 4 
One Sacred Music Workshop Aug. 6-11 
One Elementary Music 
Education Workshop Aug. 13-18 


NEW—emphasis on how to teach others 
basic Waring concepts. 

NEW—exciting Music Reading course 

NEW—library for listening, reading, writ- 
ing and studying. 

NEW—world famous Pennsylvanians on 
hand as coaches, counselors, 
instructors. 

NEW—system of elective periods each 


Seer 


day. 

NEW—Conducting and analytical Score 
Reading course. 

NEW—Sacred Music Workshop session 
emphasizes entire Church Choir 
program. 

oe and Dance Band Work- 
shop. 


Since its inception in 1947, The Fred 
Waring Music Workshop has provided 
the Unique meeting ground for the 
Professional Educator and Professional 
Musician, and has pioneered in develop- 
ing and presenting for educational use, 
rehearsal and instructional techniques 
based on its accumulated professional 
experience in concerts, films, recordings, 
radio and television. 


This is the summer activity which con- 
tinues to attract directors and musicians 
from every state and possession of the 
United States. 


The 1961 Faculty, headed hy Fred War- 
ing, will include Dr. Lara Hoggard, 
America’s Master “Teacher - Artist’, 
Former Dean of the Waring Workshop, 
Mr. Frank A. Piersol, Director of Bands, 
Iowa State University; Professor Gladys 
Tipton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and many other famous profes- 
sional musicians and educators. Also staff 
of the Pennsylvanians, 


Ten Ennis Davis Working Scholarships 
for College-age instrumental and/or Vo- 
cal Musicians will be again granted at the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop. For Ap- 
plication and Details—write: Registrar. 


Mrs. Carolyn T. Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap 2, Pennsylvania 


Please send free brochure on the all NEW 1961 Fred Waring Music 


JARED WARING 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 


For complete information and Brochure 
on the all NEW sessions for 1961, send 
coupon. 


Workshop Sessions. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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2. cee is one of the principal standards by which fine pianos are judged. Tone of Baldwin 
stature can be achieved only by use of the finest materials in the hands of dedicated craftsmen. For example 
only seasoned spruce, what Stradivarius would have called “violin wood,” is used for sounding boards 
Rock maple is used for bridges. Boxwood cappings brighten tone in the upper ranges. Nothing which will 
contribute to beautiful tone is overlooked in creating the Baldwin. Hear it at your Baldwin dealer’s today. 
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A Disgrace to Music 


PABLO 


ev want to know what I think 
of that abomination, rock ‘n’ 
roll? I think it is a disgrace. Poison 
put to sound! When I hear it I feel 
very sad not only for music but for 
the people who are addicted to it. 


-I am also very sorry for Arerica— 


that such a great country should 
have nothing better to pour into 
the expectant ear of mankind than 
this raucous distillation of the ugli- 
ness of our times, performed by 
juveniles for juveniles. It is a terrible 
and sardonic trick of fate that the 
children of the present century 
should have to grow up with their 
bodies under continual bombard- 
ment from atomic fall-out and their 
souls exposed to rock ’n’ roll. 

Rock ’n’ roll fans befuddle critics 
by insisting there’s no such thing as 
“bad music.” That’s like taking the 


word of a color-blind person when 


he swears that colors never clash. A 
person who says there’s no such 
thing as bad music must be diag- 
nosed as being at least partially deaf. 

America has gone backwards in 
the popular music field. The jazz 
and swing we heard twenty years 
ago was musically pioneering, in- 
teresting and healthy. The French 
have a word, arbrutissant, for any- 
thing that brutalizes man and tends 
to turn him into a beast. That's the 
word for this terrible, convulsive 


The fame of Pablo Casals as a master 
musician: and virtuoso is legendary, and his 
candid reaction to Rock ’n’ Roll (as told to 
Kurt Singer) should be assimilated by the 
entire world of music. Sefior Casals has 
inaugurated outstanding music festivals in 
Prades (France), San Juan (Puerto Rico) 
and conducted the recent festival in Aca- 
pulee (Mexico), where the premier perform- 
ance of his new oratorio, “El Pesebre” (The 
Manger) received high praise. 


CASALS 


sound. It is against art, against life. 
It leads away from that exaltation 
and elevation of spirit chat should 
spring naturally from al] good mu- 
sic. 

As long as untrained and some- 
times untalented entertainers can 
make themselves and record com- 
panies millions of dollars overnight, 
they wil] continue to exploit the 
adolescent’s tendency to choose the 
tinsel instead of the gold. You can’t 
expect the people who sell millions 
of records to have artistic ideas. It’s 
a vicious circle. Record companies 
make them. Disc jockeys piay them. 
Youngsters buy them—and, in oraer 


to be popular, the disc jockeys con-., 


tinue to feed the hungry, naive ap- 
petites. It’s the parents who will 
have to take action—not in forbid- 
ding children to listen to rock 'n’ 
roll but by educating them to ap- 
preciate better music, by filling their 


homes with it. Given the choice, 
man will strive towards things of 
moral and cultural value rather 
than the counterfeit. 

I sometimes enjoy watching tele- 
vision. I never miss a Western if I 
can help it, because you can be sure 
every story will have one brave man, 
who stands for justice, acts nobly, 
and wins out fer the forces of good 
in the end. >>> 


SCHOLASTIC 
PUBLISHERS 
| 


“No, no, Dodgson, don’t call it “The Merry 
Elf’—better make it “The Jolly Spaceman.’ ” 


/ 
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Skinner : 


This is a brutal test. Pouring ace- 
tone on the finish of even a new 
horn will skin it quicker than you 
can peel a banana. Unless it’s a 
Conn! The finish used on them is 
called Lustre-Conn. It is not only 
impervious to this powerful chemi- 


MAYNARD, 
FERGUSON 
Detroit Artist and Ball State © 
Symphony Orchestra Teachers 
Orchestra Leader Cofiege 


DON DON 


JACOBY ELLIOTT 
Artist Poll Winner 
Clinician Recording Band 


GORDON 
FINDLEY 


U.S. Navy 


cal solvent ... it also resists body 
acids, alkalines, heat, scuffs and 
scratches as well. This exclusive fin- 
ish from the Conn Research Labora- 
tories makes your new horn stay new 
at least three times as long. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 


ELKHART 


INDIANA 
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New Bogen VP20 portable transcription player 
is making a hit with music teachers and their classes. Designed by the long-time leader 
in high-fidelity sound to incorporate performance features teachers want, precision-built 
for quality reproduction, packaged in rugged carrying case that rates A+ for looks, light- 
ness, compactness. 


PERFECT SPEED CONTROL lets you play records at whatever tempo you set, withovt 
creep. Continuous speed control from 29 through 86 rpm... instant speed selection of 16, 
33%, 45, and 78 rpm. 

“FEATHER-DROP"” AUTOMATIC CUEING FEATURE raises and lowers stylus at any spot 
you choose, by the turn of a knob: protects records and stylus, guarantees noiseless cueing. 


SPECIAL TAPE TAKE-OFF lets you put an entire program on tape, play it back through 
the VP20 amplifier and speaker. 

OTHER FEATURES AND SPECIFICATIONS include 20 watts peak power output... inputs 
for 2 microphones and radio tuner... G.E. variable reluctance phono cartridge... scratch 
filter and separate treble and bass controls ...accommodates up to 16” diam. discs... 
complete in sturdy, attractive portable case with heavy-duty 12” speaker. Doubles as public 
address system for special school events. 


LIST PRICE OF THE VP20 IS ONLY $184.20, a professional quality instrument at a phono- 
graph price. Slightly higher in the West. 


FOR LARGER GROUPS, the companion VP40 has a 40-watt peak power amplifier, two 
heavy-duty 12”speakers, professional turntable,all mounted in two matching portable cases. 


Write for full details or call your Bogen distributor. 


BOGEN-PRESTO 


Desk M-1 -Paramus, New Jersey—A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 
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THE SONG OF LIFE 
Sue Fife 


LL of life, and all our lives, can 

be made up of music. Some 

days are full and satisfying. We ac- 

complish a great deal, and are 

pleased that each task moves smooth- 

ly and quickly to its finish, seeming- 
ly without effort. 

In this way a ballad moves—so 
easy to sing, so easy to hear. Often 
it’s an old familiar tune, and comes 
to our mind without words. Then, 
easily, the half forgotten words fall 
into place. This is a good day. 

There are days, like gay, lilting 
love songs—little tunes with light, 
nonsensical words; we find that we 
bubble over with good feelings for 
those we know. Just to be alive is 
enough. We hum, as we fly through 
these days. 

Sometimes in our lives come dark 
days. Then our theughts are wild 
winds, lashing the trees till they 
bend with the fury and torment. 
On these days we do not seek the 
good in people; the world is hard 
and unjust. If we expressed our 
thoughts in music today, it would 
be in a wild symphony of sound, 
with great chords crashing, loud 
notes of color, vivid pauses. One 
could hear the forces of nature, in a 
storm. 

Other days come; they are filled 
with quiet thoughts and tenderness. 
Some friend needs. a_ pathway 
straightened, and we are able to 
help. Consoling another makes us 
aware of other needs beside our own. 
We are lifted from our placid ex- 
istence, and stirred with compassion 
and a need for God. We feel brother- 
hood, and love. These days are 
hymns. >>> 


> 


The American Accordionists’ Asso- 
ciation has commissioned, and _ re- 
ceived, nine important contributions 
from Paul Creston, Henry Cowell, 
Wallingford Riegger, Virgil ‘Thom- 
son, Carlos Surinach, Robert Russell 
Bennett and William Grant Still. 

Two of these works are concertos 
for accordion and orchestra by 
Henry Cowell and Paul Creston. The 
Greston concerto was premiered by 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops 
Orchestra with Carmen Carozza per- 
forming the solo part. 
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Science knows that s‘erling 
silver is a metal with superior 4 
abilities to transmit. In F 


precision electronic devices, you find sterling silver conductors 

transmitting electricity. In sensitive thermostats, you find sterling silver 
d ) couplings transmitting heat. In fine band instruments, you find King sterling silver " 
bells transmitting sound. Sterling silver’s unique transmitting qualities help the * 


musician achieve a clearer, cleaner attack. His sound projects 


further with less effort. It does not die at the foot- ‘| \ 
lights or on the field. The silver bells respond instantly, if | 

giving precise control. The notes are there when the A 


write for catalog player wants them. You cannot crack a sterling 


illustrating King sterl 
promt hii P: silver bell tone! But above all, sterling silver bells transmit a richer sound, because they | 
prone pemiphencs deliver more overtones. Here is a wise investment for any band. King silver bells 
and trombones. 
The H.N. White Company, cost more, of course — but with King’s celebrated craftsmanship and construction, their long 
5225 Superior Avenue, 

life more than makes up for the added cost. 


an amazing advance in blowing quality and 
if IN G ] } 60 tone. From 3 years of design and testing comes 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
x a completely new French Horn. The 
NICKEL ~SILVER King 1160... with new mouthpipe, 
* new bore and new bell .. . to give 


Bl F fF N 'H H R N magnificent tone color through a full range 
from dark to bright. Flexible, easily controlled, 
its free-blowing qualities give more carrying 


-“. power with surprising ease. Write for free booklet on 
King-crafted French Horns... with how-to-tune 


THE H.N. WHITE COMPANY information and instructions on use of thumb valve. 
King / Cleveland / American-Standard band instruments 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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PRACTICAL OPERA 
Bessie Wherry Noe 


T a time when universities, col- 

leges and other groups through- 
out the United States are training 
large numbers of our young Ameri- 
can singers for opera, it may be per- 
tinent to draw attention to some of 
the ways in which operatic perform- 
ances have been made a practical 
possibility on a modest scale. ‘Too 
often we make the mistake of con- 
sidering “grand opera” a necessarily 
expensive luxury, to be approached 
only from the standpoint of elabo- 
rate and extravagant productions. 
Yet there are many organizations of 
high ideals and limited budgets that 
have made significant contributions 
to the development of opera in 


America. 


: Among these is the Broadway 
Grand Opera Association, Inc., now 
; 2 celebrating its tenth year of success- 
—" ue ful activity. Its leading spirit, with 
£OR BAND 


the title of “Founder-President and 
aes Musical Director,” is Marguerite 
7, ALL-TIME POPULAR 
| SONG HITS 


Moor, who was herself a leading 
including 


soprano with several great opera 
companies. In the midst of an active 
career she established herself as a 
teacher of singing at the Metropolli- 
tan Opera House Studios, with a 
background of scholarships from out- 
standing voice teachers, among them 
Romano Romani, a pupil of Giaco- 
mo Puccini and vocal coach for the 
fabulous Rosa Ponselle. 

During her ten years of teaching 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios Marguerite Moor auditioned 
many tulented American and Euro- 
pean singers who had come to New 
York with high hopes of an operatic 
debut but found it impossible to 
break into either of the two famous 
companies, the Metropolitan or the 
City Opera. Some of these disap- 
pointed singers took whatever jobs 
they could get, perhaps singing in 
night clubs, churches or on the air, 


arranged by | 
Jobn Warrington 
FOR A VARIETY OF USES: 

A Little Bit Independent 
@ CONCERT 


bend Holiday for Trombones 


@ OTHER SPORTS 
| te wie @FOR FIELD USE 
My for Me OR TIMES - OUT 


Near You 

On the Boardwatk In Atiantic City Prices: if they were lucky, and otherwise 
a Scatter-Braia working by day at any available em- 
aS Swingin’ the Blues ployment = studying and practic- 
Way Back Home ng at nigot. 
Grand Opera Association in 1950, 
BOOK inviting professional singers and con- 


— | ductors with whom she had appeared 
_ BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc. ate in opera to join her in performances 


| 4 ; of a special type in a concert hall of 
19 BROADW _NEW. YORK 19, Ne (Continued on page 102) 
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with KAY 
you Start 
them 

the best... 


on basses and cellos that make learning 


fun... and teaching easier! Each Kay 
is specially aligned to make it easy to 


finger and bow .. . specifically sized 
for comfortable playing by all 


students—eiementary, high school 


and college. Every Kay boasts 


laminated construction for 
trouble-free use .. . careful 


craftsmanship for full, rich tone 


...and a complete guarantee of 


full satisfaction! To find out more 


about Kay school-sized basses and 


cellos, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 1640 WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Take Your Pick and Play! 


ROY SMECK 


[t is now general!y admitted that 
the best and simplest way to start 
making music for your own pleasure 
or that of others is by using one of 
the “fretted” instruments, played 
with a pick or plectrum. Next to 
drumming, which is primarily a 
rhythmic process, there is notning 
easier than to strum a set of strings 
with a little piece of tortoise-sheil, 
or felt or rubber, and the results are 
no: only surprising to a beginner 
but may actually lead to artistic and 
even spectacular performance in 
time. 

My own start, as a smal] boy, was 
on the Autoharp, an ideal stiraulator 
to musica] self-expression, deraand- 
ing nothing more than holding down 
a single key, marked with the letter 
of a chord, and then stroking the 


strings of the zither-like instrument . 


with a soft or hard pick, changing 
chords as desired, to accompany the 
voice or primitive whistling or the 
melody of another instrument. It 
was not long after that that my 
father taught me three chords on the 
guitar (which is about all that our 


Roy Smeck, “the Wizard of the Strings,” 
has long been recognized as a supreme mas- 
ter in the field of the fretted and plucked 
instruments. He not only gives astonishing 
performances before audiences of all kinds, 
but has contributed greatly to the field of 
musie education and to the general abpr-- 
ciation of a musical activity once considered 
merely “recreational.” He has made his vast 
experience available through over 40 books 
and other publications on the guitar, banjo, 
ukulele, etc., and his records have appeared 
under more than 25 distinguished labels, cur- 
rently climaxed by no less than seven ABC- 
Paramount albums. Mr. Smeck has been 
honored by a plaque from the American 
Guild of Music and served repeatedly as a 
popular entertainer for the US.O., both 
here and abroad. He is also a favorite on 
television and radéo. 


aa 


hillbilly singers need today) and it 
was not difficult for me to pick out a 
similar combination on the now pop- 
ular ukulele. 

My best music-teacher was the 
phonograph, and I learned much 
about all the fretted instruments by 
simply listening to good records. 
(Perhaps this inspired me in time to 
do considerable recording myself, for 
education as well as entertainment.) 


Various Banjos 


In due time I acquired a four- 
stringed tenor banjo, and this lively 
and highly individual instrument 
fascinated me as much as any other 
of the fretted family. (The old min- 
strel banjos were also made with five 
or seven strings, and I believe the 
Negro folk-singer known as “Lead- 
belly” used a banjo with no less than 
twelve strings. The four-stringed in- 
strument often called a “banjo” now- 
adays is actually a mandolin with a 
banjo head.) It is more than a co- 
incidence that one of my latest rec- 
ords, made with the Dixie Synco- 
pators, is called The Happy Banjo. 
It is traditionally a cheerful instru- 
ment, capable of a great variety of 
effects. 

But for versatility and artistic pos- 
sibilities, not to speak of substantial 
requirements of technique, one must 
inevitably salute the Hawaiian 
“steel” guitar, with its wide range of 
expression, its characteristic “glis- 
sando,” its distinctive “vibrato” and 
its unique command of both melody 
and harmony. Here is an instrument 
that should really be played by ear, 
for no printed notes could possibly 
suggest the musical results that are 
obtainable through the sliding steel 
bar and the skilled fingers of both 


hands, with or without a pick. As it 
is now built by the best manufactur- 
ers, the Hawaiian guitar can be 
made to sound like a set of vibra- 
phones, a marimba, a celesta, even 
an organ. Its individual tones often 
suggest the music of wind instru- 
ments rather than strings. It is ac- 
tually a new instrument, far in ‘ad- 
vance of its Hawaiian ancestor, 
whose typical “glissando” was sup- 
posedly discovered when a boy, re- 
pairing a conventional Spanish gui- 
tar, allowed his pen-knife to slip 
from his fingers across the strings. 

Modern electronics have contrib- 
uted much to the effectiveness of not 
only the stee) guitar but all the other 
fretted instruments, particularly 
those whose tonal volume would not 
ordinarily be sufficient to fill a good- 
sized auditorium. Electric amplifica- 
tion can be added to any of the > 
plucked strings, taking the place of 
the microphones formerly used for 
public performance. 

In this connection I would like to 
express my appreciation of the great 
help given me through the years by 
the Harmony Company of Chicago 
and its President, Jay L. Kraus, in 
not only making available their fin- 
est instruments for my use, but put- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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NUMBER ONE / SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


SAMUEL 


BARBER 


We are extremely proud of the fact that the 
complete works of Samuel Barber are 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. Since 1942, 

~ when Mr. Barber’s Serenade, opus 1 for 
“String Orchestra was published by us, 
“his music has been a valued part of the 
Schirmer catalog. Winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize (1958) for his opera Vanessa, Mr. 
Barber has accepted a commission to 
write his First Piano Concerto as his 
contribution to the Schirmer Centennial. 
His creative genius has established him 

as a powerful force among American 
composers and greatly heightened the 
prestige of our country’s music throughout the world. 


SCHIRMER / 609 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N Y. 
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Selecting a Voice Teacher 


NICOLAI 


O NE of the great musical prob- 
lems of our day regarding vocal 
artists is that of finding the right 
teacher. Too many talented but 
naive youngsters are limited by in- 
adequate instruction, lack of prep- 
aration for proper training and false 
promises. Too few recognize a dif- 
ference between inferior, inappro- 
priate guidance and superior, specific 
aid geared to the needs of the in- 
dividual. 

To find the right teacher is a diffi- 
cult task, for this special need should 
not be under the conirol of a person 
whom you admire personally, who is 
socially helpful or perhaps a friend 
of the family. It must be a teacher 
who can release your voice and in- 
spire you to discipline your musical 
studies. Basic psychology enters into 
the situation in that tone is an atti- 
tude of mind, and the teacher should 
have the complete trust and respect 
of the student. In addition, the pupil 
must be kept busy, with stress given 
to the endless technical accoutre- 
ments necessary to open many in- 
visible doors. The secret of beautiful 
singing is so simple and, indeed, so 
natural—and too many voice teach- 
ers make it a complex function, 
garnished with vague generalities 
and theatrical hocus pocus. Clever 


Nicolai Gedda is a Swedish-Russian tenor 
who has eccupied the star’s dressing- 
room in most of the world’s great opera 
houses as well as a constant place before the 
recording microphone. His immense reper- 
toire ranges from the primitivistic secular 
cantatas of Orjf to “Don Giovanni,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Faust.” Mr. Gedda, at Samuel 
Barber’s request, created the role of Anatol 
for the world premiere performanc: of 
“Vanessa” which he also recorded. His 
mastery of the operatic, oratorio and Lieder 
literatures has filled concert halls and opera 
houses the world over. He is presently ap- 
pearing with the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation in the leading tenor roles. 


GEDDA 


psychology on the part of the in- 
structor can overcome endless diffi- 
culties by avoiding the premature 
centering of attention on unimpor- 
tant technicalities. Even in the case 
of the professional opera or oratorio 
singer, the recurring vocal problems 
are in most cases overcome by a re- 
version to one of three basics of 
voice production: correct breathing, 
an open throat and, expressly, a 
natural vowel sound. 


Listen Carefully 


On the student’s part, exposure 
to good singing is of utmost import. 
Attend concerts! Never waste an 
evening with a commercial movie if 
there is a concert or recital to attend. 
For the serious student of music, 
much can be gained from careful 
listening. When good students or 
guest artists perform in the vicinity, 
take advantage of this rare oppor- 
tunity for vicarious learning and 
orientation. As much, if not more, 
can be learned in this way as by 
“doing it yourself” for the student is 
his own most valuable teacher—in 
much the same way as the conscien- 
tious teacher is a perpetually im- 
proving student. We learn from each 
other, but we teach ourselves. This 
borders on class instruction, which 
—along with private guidance—is 
invaluable. 

What should a young student look 
for in a teacher of singing? The 
teacher should be (or have been) a 
singer himself. It helps immeasura- 
bly if the teacher can offer a reason- 
able example of what he is after. 
What is his background and experi- 
ence? Has it been in the Italian or 
German School? (Preferably, it 
should be an intelligent admixture 
of both schools of thought.) Does 


the teacher show obvious evidence of 
musicianship? Can you believe in his 
teaching and trust his methods com- 
pletely? Without reservation? Does 
he answer your questions satisfac- 
torilyy Do you understand his 
answers? 

I feel that there’are just as many 
excellent teachers offering private 
instruction as can be found in recog- 
nized and accredited schools. I also 
feel that ideally a tenor should study 
with a tenor, a soprano with another 
soprano, and the like. This can be 
especially important at the beginning 
because the male singer produces 
both tone and air differently than 
the female and, of course, the most 
auspicious student may have a ten- 
dency to imitate the texture he 
hears regularly. 

It has been of immeasurable help 
to me to speak six languages. The 
American opera singer must have at 
least Italian, German and French 
under his belt. Even at Covent Gar- 
den the tradition of singing every- 
thing in English seems to be less in 
vogue. And there is no doubt in my 
mind that the original text is the 
best one. Granted, there are a few 
operas that should be sung in the 
language of the audience, due to 

(Continued on page 76) 
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MATTER 


Dizzy 
Gillespie 
Lou 
McGarity 


Hambro 


See your music store 

or write— ; 

The Martin Band Instrument Co., 
Elkhart, Indiana 


JANUARY, 1961 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


America’s leading source of distinguished foreign and domestic publications. 

New catalogues available for: Band Choral Guitar Harp 

Orchestra - Organ Piano Recorder Scores Strings 
Texts - Vocal - Winds. 


Representing: Bote & Bock - Breitkopf & Haertel - Doblinger - Enoch 
Eschig - France Music - Kahnt - Leuckart - Nagel - Oesterreichischer 
Bundesverlag + Philharmonia Pocket Scores - Schott - Simrock 
Suvini Zerboni Union Musical Espanola ~- Universal Edition 
Distributing: Boelke-Bomart - BMI-Canada - Schroeder & Gunther 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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HEAR 
HOLTON 
“HORNS 


In Dick Schory’s 
Exciting New 

Brass and Percussion 
Spectacular 

On RCA-Victor! 


Dick Schory is a perfectionist — therefore it is no 
accident his top brasswind players (7 out of 9!) use 
Holtons. Listen to the Holton sound on this exciting 
new RCA-Victor recording — test play the new Holtons 
yourself and feel the satisfying difference. When you’re 
out after the very best in brasswind performance, like 
Dick Schory you’ll want Holton “horns a’plenty”. See 
your Holton dealer today! 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


“Wild Percussion and Horns a’Plenty”’ is available 
on both al and stereop LP discs—$3.98 
and $4.98 respectively. 


DICK SCHORY’s is one of the most ameczing present-day talents 
in the field of arranging and conducting. His RCA-Victor re- 
cording of Music for Bang, Baroom and Harp has been on the 
best seller lists for nearly a year; Wild Percussion and Horns 
a’Plenty is headed in the same direction. Dick selects his 
musicians on o basis of experience and reputation, as they in 
turn select Holtons on the basis of their quality and the 
experience ond reputation of the maker. 


LIVING STEREO 


RC rca Victor 


1. 


PERCUSSION 


Holton Artists Featured in This Album include [top] 
Arnold Jacobs, Chicago Symphony Orchestra bass- 
ist; Paul Krumbaugh, CBS Staff and free-lance 


i ANG HORNS A'PLENTY 
, trombonist; free-lance hornists Frank Brouk and 


a | ae Saae k = Ethel Merker; Philip Farkas, for many years Ist 
4 , | {iz Hornist of the Chicago Symphony and now on the 
hi faculty of Indiana University; [below] free lance 
Warren Kime (2nd from left) free lance Mark ¢ 
Rew McDunn (2nd from right) and Paul Krumbough (far => 
DICK SCHORY'S right). Also shown: Bill Hanley and Frank Panico. 
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Music Teaching 


in France 


A. PELLIOT 


6 HE class in composition be- 

gins with the class in sol- 
fége.” This was a favorite saying of 
the late Roger Ducasse, professor of 
composition at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, and one of the outstanding 
masters of French music in the first 
half of the twentieth century. He 
thus put the emphasis on a subject 
that in France is the indispensable 
foundation of all music education, 
whether it concerns an amateur or a 


- professional. In all primary and sec- 


ondary schools, solfége finds a place 
in the curriculum. This place is of 
even greater importance in the spe- 
cialized schools and in the conserva- 
tories, 

The meaning of solfége is wide 
and varied. It includes all the fields 
of knowledge necessary to the under- 
standing of the language of music— 
hearing, reading, and the singing of 
the sounds heard or read. 'Too often 
reading and theory take precedence 
over hearing and vocal rendition. 
Yet one may understand musical 
theory perfectly without being a 
musician; one may be able to read 


The author of this article, fourth in a 
series by foreign music educators of distine- 
tion, commissioned by Jack M. Watson, is 
an Honorary Professor of the Conservatoire 
National Superieur de Paris and Professor 
of the Ecole Normale de Musique de Paris. 
He adds an apologetic note to the effect 
that “The limited scope of this study has 
not permitied us to turn to the problem 
of the amateurs, which is so rich in possi- 
bilities, and toward the solving of which so 
much effort has been made.” He also says; 
“I am deeply grateful to the Professors of 
the Conservatory who were kind enough to 
inform me of their concepts, and especially 
Mesdames Ple-Caussade und Yvonne Des- 
portes, Darius Miihaud, Noel Gallon, Mau- 
rice Frank, Georges Hugon and Marcel 
Beaufils.” The significance of Professor 
Pelliot’s contribution speaks for itself. 


rapidly and accurately without be- 
ing a musician. What then must be 
the special abilities of the musician? 
According to André Gedalge, in his 
book The Teaching of Music by 
Methodical Ear-Training, to be a 
musician means to be able to “recog- 
nize from hearing and to have a 
mental image of the relationships 
in pitch created by a succession of 
musical sounds; or, at a higher level 


of training, when they are heard. 


simultaneously; and also to be able 
to reproduce them exactly as they 
sound in the mind when they are 
represented by notation.” 

How are these abilities to be de- 
veloped? On the one hand, by exer- 
cises in music dictation, oral for be- 
ginners, and then written; on the 
other hand, by exercises in the sing- 
ing of solfége. There are many ways 
of applying it, but the only ones 
sanctioned (permitted) are those 
which use the traditional notation 
on a five-line staff, and which assign 
to each note a fixed pitch in the mu- 
sical scale. 

It is not necessary here to go into 
detail about the order followed, such 
as isolating elements of pitch and 
elements of rhythm, and then of 
combining these. For students who 
do not have so-called “perfect” pitch, 
it will be necessary that a sound, 
around which others will be grouped, 
should be fixed in the auditory 
memory, whether it be middle “C” 
or the “A” of concert pitch. It is also 
necessary to determine the pitch re- 
lations of the major scale, and to 
distinguish between the tone and the 
half-tone. 

The exercises in dictation consist 
first of a single melodic line, then 
of harmonic and contrapuntal selec- 
tions in two, three and four voices. 
Tt adds interest, if, in addition to 


the exercises concerning specific dif- 


ficulties, one makes use of themes 
taken from the works of the masters 
of different periods and different 
styles. These themes are first written 
down and then memorized. The two- 
part Inventions of J. S. Bach may 
be employed with great profit, as 
well as many excerpts from his in- 
strumental Suites. Themes chosen 
from vocal works, operas and orato- 
rios are added. For. dictation in. four 
parts, J. S. Bach’s harmonizations of 
the chorales are an obvious , choice. 
Let us make selections also from 
medern works—the young musician 
must know the art of his own time. 
Finally, it is essential that the dicta- 
tion exercises be played upun dif: 
ferent instruments, in order that the 
ear may become accustomed to dif: 
ferent timbres. 


For the study of intonation, the : 


fundamental conception is the same. 
Apart from certain special exercises, 
it is interesting to read at sight the 
Lieder of Schubert and Schumann, 
the art-songs of Fauré, Debussy and 
Ravel, without neglecting the con- 
temporary composers. Thus the stu- 
dents are brought into contact with 
the most important works of music 
literature, furnishing their memories 
with them. 

The fundamental principle, in 
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connection with theory, is that the 
rule ought not to precede the exam- 
ple, but to be deduced from it, after 
observation of the new musical fact 
contained in it. This is followed up 
by application of the rule, and by 
analysis of this same fact in the 
works of the masters. 

As for reading, a knowledge of the 
seven clefs is considered in France to 
be indispensable t:» any professional 
musician. Only such a knowledge 
enables one to read orchestral or 
chamber works. Besides, it is cus- 
tomary, in the classes in harmony, 
counterpoint and fugue, to employ 
the notation for vocal quartet of 
four staves with four different clefs. 
The reading of clefs is after all not 
_ difficult if one uses the concept ad- 
vocated by André Gedalge. Accord- 
ing to this concept, one should not 
think of fixed positions on the staff, 


which will change from clef to clef, 


but rather the relative position of 
two succeeding notes, which does not 
change, whatever the clef may be. 

But can a student be considered 
to be a completely qualified musician 
because he has developed abilities 
of hearing music, both in actuality 
and in the mind, abilities of articu- 
lating sound, ability to read music? 
Let us remember what Ronsard said 
in the preface of his Mélange des 
Chansons, dedicated to King Charles 
IX: “He that hath sweet harmony 
from an instrument, or beauty in 
his natural. voice, and is not 
happy therein, nor moved there- 
by, nor trembles from head to foot 
with gentle transport, such a man 
bears witness that his soul is twisted, 
vicious and depraved. . . . He is un- 
worthy to see the sweet light of the 
sun who does not honor music.” And 
does not Shakespeare say, in The 
Merchant of Venice, that one ought 
to mistrust a man who is unmoved 
by the harmony of sweet sounds? 

It is, then, necessary to develop a 
musical sensitivity that will allow 
the student to receive the mysterious 
' message of music, to respond to the 

hearing of it, and to “tremble from 
‘head to foot.” 

The development indicated up to 
this point applies, in its fundamen- 
tal principles, to all those whom one 
wishes to initiate to the art of music. 
Now we arrive at the “crossroads;” 
further work depends upon the aim 
in view. It will differ, according to 
whether music is to become the per- 
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son's dominant professional activity 
and means of livelihood, or whether 
it is to be for the amateur what is 
better than a profession, purely an 
enrichment, a source of enjoyment 
and of aesthetic emotions. 

The word “amateur” is not to be 
taken as a derogatory term, but in its 
etymological sense of “loving.’” Some 
amateurs have a real passion for 
music, a very keen taste and a pro- 
found knowledge of music litera- 
ture, and sometimes hard study has 
led them on to composition. It is 
axey who form the majority at pub- 
lic concerts, and it is to them that 
artists owe their fame. 

Let us first consider the education 
of the professional musician. Wheth- 
er he be instrumentalist, singer, fu- 
ture composer or would-be conduc- 
tor, the National Conservatory in 
Paris, with its world-wide reputa- 
tion, will attract him. Every student 
admitted to the Conservatory is 
obliged to take a course in solfége 
and a course in music history. 


Knowledge of Teaching 


For several years now, the teachers 
must give pedagogical advice to their 
students, teaching them to teach, anc 
above all, to teach beginners. Such 
has been the case at the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique since its founding. 
(One must not forget that many pu- 
pils who have graduated brilliantly 
from the Conservatory will be un- 
able to make a livelihood in per- 
formance, and will have to turn to 


teaching). 


An activity that tempts many 
young artists is that of conducting 
an orchestra. It is an art particularly 
difficult because of its complexity, 
and because of thc divers aptitudes 
which it requires, plus an absolute 
mastery of oneself. The preparatory 
conducting class at the Conservatory 
is under the direction of an eminent 
conductor, Louis Fourestier, with the 
co-operation of the student instru- 
mentalists, and sometimes of the 
student chorus. The requirements 
for admittance are very difficult: 
melodic dictation and harmonic dic- 
tation in 4, 5 or 6 parts, a test in 
harmony, tests in feretting out faults, 
answering questions on orchestral 
repertoire and the notation of 
themes, as well as directing the or- 
chestra from the podium. 


In aesthetics there three 


are 


classes: the one in aesthetics, proper- 
ly so-called, under Marcel Beaufils; 
the senior class in music history un- 
der Norbert Dufourcq; and the class 
in music analysis under Olivier Mes- 
siaen. The latter was called up until 
now a class in “music philosophy,” 
a title indicative of its inclination. 
There is no youth today, whatever 
path he may have pursued after 
leaving the Conservatory, who does 
not render homage to the teaching 
of Messiaen, who is so clever at de- 
veloping in his pupils a priceless 
keenness in analysis. 

The same competitive tests precede 
entrance to these three classes. These 
are of various sorts: difficult dicta- 
tion, questions relating to the his- 
tory of music and to general history, 
identification of recorded themes, 
and identification of slide-projections 
of buildings, statuary and paintings, 
both French and foreign. Music is 
not thought of as an isolated art, 
having a place apart in the develop- 
ment of the human mind, but rather 
as being linked to all the manifesta- 
tions of intelligence, all arts, all 
civilizations. 

The very title of Marcel Beaufils’ 
book Music in Speech, Music in 
Sound conjures up the path followed 
from Grecian art up to the most dar- 
ing associations of words and sounds. 
Norbert Dufourcgq, a graduate of the 
Ecole des Chartes (which turns out 
archivists and paleographers), has ab- 
sorbed into his teaching scientific ac- 
curacy and breadth of outlook. His 
disposition toward synthesis, joined 
with a poetic imagination, opens out 
for his pupils a veritable fan of in~ 
formation, whose fullness breaks 
happily right across the traditional 
separation of the disciplines. The 
future music historian may even go 
on from the Conservatory to the Sor- 
bonne, if he wishes to specialize in 
musicological research: the course 
under Jacques Chailley will permit 
him to earn his doctoral degree from 
the University. 

Let us now refer to the future 
composer. For him there are three 
subjects that will need to be com- 
pleted: harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue. 

Considering the overturning of 
musical concepts that has been in 
progress for half a century and more, 
how, at this present moment, do 
teachers look at their mission? To 
(Continued on page 81) 
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N Boston I once wanted to include 

some modern piano music on my 
program, but the concert manager 
informed me his subscribers “didn’t 
believe in” any music written since 
Debussy. 

Of course one may find, here and 
there in Boston, and in a few of the 
other major cultural centers, entre- 
preneurs who are willing to enter- 
tain such risks. But elsewhere in 
America, generally speaking, no 
right-thinking impresario will per- 
mit such a notion to enter his head. 
This wall has left such a traumatic 
imprint that, in including two of 
Aaron Copland’s works on a recent 
Town Hall program, I found my- 
self, in unguarded moments, day- 
dreaming of myself as a rather he- 
roic figure, forgetting that I was in 
New York, where such musical oc- 
casions are not too uncommon, if 
not the rule. 

It is an anachronism that a coun- 
try which prides itself on its progress 
in modes and machines remains so 
cautious in its approach to the new 
frontiers of creative imagination! 
But in Europe, mother of the clas- 
sics, which one might think would 
be most jealous in nurturing the 
past to the exclusion of open hori- 
zons, the performer finds the most 
enthusiastic kind of welcome for the 


The ebullient pianist, Hilde Somer, has 
enjoyed international acclaim since her de- 
but with the New York Philharmonic at the 
age of twelve. (Her concert debut took place 
at the age of ten with the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in a performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Spring Concerto.”) An evocative pro- 
grammer, she has introduced many con- 
temporary works, both in the Americas and 
in Europe, and discovered Carl Czerny’s 
“Sonata in A Flat Major” (1810) which she 
premiered in 1957 in Munich, Vienna, Lon- 
don and New York. She was a student of 
Mme, Anka Landau, the Moriz Rosenthals 
and the eminent Rudolf Serkin. 
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The Market for Modern Music 


HILDE SOMER 


new and experimental in cities large 
and small. The fact is that through- 
out Europe there is an increasing 
demand for the more avant-garde 
moderns. The ironic contradiction 
is that America, which is slow in ac- 
cepting modern music, has given us 
modern composers whom European 
audiences consider to be the best of 
our eTa. 


Artist’s Resistance 


Recently we had the vision of 
Pablo Casals saying on a television 
program that, to him, modern mu- 
sic is no music, and including in 
this no-account category the work 
of Stravinsky. We are discomfited 
enough by concert-goers who hold 
such opinions, but to hear this from 
a genius shows up only more vivid- 
ly the problem of acceptance. Why 
do we encounter such resistance to 
the new? I cannot answer for Casals. 
But, as a performer, I feel that, so 
far as American audiences are con- 
cerned, the resistance is there be- 


cause the public isn’t firmly rooted 
in the classic and romantic masters. 

Modern composers—and_ painters, 
too—are able to do what they do 
only because they know the past. 
What is modern composing and 
painting but a transformation of 
known forms into new concepts? In 
old music concepts, there is reflected 
the rhythm of the laws of nature. 
Like the rhythm of the season, the 
hours of the day, the heart-beat, they 
have a symmetry to which we re- 
spond because they are more recog- 
nizably akin to the life cycle, and 
we feel more at home with them. 
When rhythmic harmony and mel- 
ody in modern music take what, for 
the audience, are unprecedented pat- 
terns which seem to ‘abolish this 
order—where downbeats become off- 
beats, and irregular meters bring sur- 
prise after surprise—the unsophisti- 
cated listener, who wants to tie him- 
self exclusively to the security of the 
familiar, finds himself confronted by 
a threshhold he is loath to cross. 

A short time ago I played an all- 
American recital in London for the 
“Third Program” at BBC. The pro- 
grams are taped and, if there is 
enough public demand, are re-broad- 
cast. So far, my program has been 
re-broadcast five times, and BBC has 
asked me to prepare a new recital of 
American composers. This British 
network not only continues to give 
the American composer a very im- 
portant place in its schedule, but 
devotes a good deal of its time to 
the avant garde. 

Of course this manifestation of the 
open mind doesn’t happen by spon- 
taneous combustion. In Europe, 
every important city has a radio sta- 
tion devoted in large measure to the 
arts, with a symphony orchestra of 
its own, as well as chamber orchestra 


(Continued on page 115) 
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An instrument of musical perfection 
LUDWIG... most famous name on drums 


RECORDING ARTIST 


DICK SCHORY, RCA VICTOR 
“SUPER—400" 


AND HIS ludwig' 
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Folk Singers Need Material 


KAY, so we have a trio. What 
are we going to sing? In es- 
sence, that is the question facing 
every musical group, and we knew 
that we'd better come up with an 
answer before we found ourselves in 
the spotlight and on the spot by hav- 
ing only a handful of senegs to offer. 
Many have asked “Whiiere do you 
find your songs?” We were luckier 
than most singing groups because we 
came with a sort of built-in nucleus 
of a repertoire. Bobby and Dave are 
from Hawaii where it’s impossible to 
grow up without a ukulele in your 
hands. We had heard the traditional 
songs of the Islands long before we 
could carry a tune. 

Nick is from a seafaring family 
that is also musical. He brought to 
the trio a group of ballads from 
many times and places, including sea 
chanteys, calypso from the Carib- 
bean, and Mexican tunes picked up 
near his parents’ home in Coronado, 
California, a few miles from the 
Mexican. border. This was the 
nucleus, but nothing more than 
the bare bones upon which to build 
an act. We’re still covering those 
bones, and our search for more ma- 
terial will never end. Actually we 
have as many sources for our songs 
as we have songs. 

Our own writers, recently Mrs. 
Jane Bowers (Alamo and San 
Miguel), Lord Burgess (The Seine 


Dave Guard, Bob Shane and _ Nick 
Reynolds—The Kingston Trio—scarcely need 
an introduction to anyone interested in mu- 
sic of any kind. Having appeared on TV 
as guests of such personalities as Milton 
Berle, Perry Como, Dinah Shore, Patti 
Page, Jimmy Rodgers and Garry Moore, 
they earned their first Gold Record for the 
famous “Tom Dooley” recording, recently 
receiving the coveted “Grammy”--(a gold 
gramophone), the record industry's equiva- 
lent of Hollywood’s “Oscar” and TVW’s 
“Emmy”, 
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and The Wanderers) and John 
Stewart (Molly Dee and Green 
Grasses) have made major contribu- 
tions to our repertoire, and we really 
depend on them for at least one 
song, one new idea, for each album 
session. These people are the truly 
creative part of the Kingston Trio 
musical scene. 

We obtain much material, of 
course, from “Tin Pan Alley” writers 
or just plain amateurs who would 
like to hear their songs recorded. 
The- odds on the success of this 
source are far slimmer than in the 
case of our established writers, if 
only because of the sheer volume of 
material: However, we do find many 
needles in this haystack, so we never 
neglect this angle. 

But the most fun of all is finding 
songs at their source. We have a 
large supply of ‘Tahitian songs, 
garnered while witnessing several 
“finishes” of the Trans-Pacific Yacht 
Race in Hawaii. Boats come in from 
all over the world to compete, and 
everyone most eagerly awaits those 
from ‘Tahiti. Trips to Australia, 
Hawaii, Mexico, Canada and Europe 
have paid or will pay rich dividends 
as have our trips through the south- 
ern states. 


We are simply three musically in- 
clined, collegians who get a genuine 
kick out of singing together. Al- 
though TV appearances are the most 
exhausting and demanding, this is 
only just—for an audience that num- 
bers a million or more is extremely 
important and nothing less than the 
best that is humanly possible should 
be offered. To performers used to 
intimate theatres and experimenting 
with new material “on the road,” 
the television studio is absolute chaos 
before air time. Lighting men and 
floor managers are shouting di- 
rections; cameramen and sound en- 


gineers are shifting their massive 
equipment across the floor; script 
writers and musical directors - are 
making last-minute changes (which 
we must remember). The director is 
certain that the show is going to run 
too long or too short. The second 
hand makes its final sweep, the show 
is on the air, and millions of eyes 
are watching us. TV appearances, if 
they go well, are indeed the most 
rewarding. 

Our debt to the scholars and seri- 
ous collectors of music is enormous. 
They have done the research that we 
have not had the time to do. Conse- 
quently, many of the songs in our 
repertoire are due to their findings. 
During the last two years we have 
logged over a half million miles, ap- 
pearing in as many colleges as night 
clubs. In our search for new material 
we try to squeeze in a couple of 
hours of research in local libraries 
and old record stores, or in tune- 
swapping songfests with other mu- 
sicians. These are the sources and the 
people who help us find the songs 
that we sing in the never-ending 
quest for new ideas to express and 
“new” melodies to share. >>> 
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BOURNE Publications for 1961 


COUPERIN 
PIANO COURSE 


(With English and French texts) 


BOOK 1 — Excellent beginner’s book for the young 
or adult student — Stresses sight reading 
and the fundamental principies of mu- 
sical form — more than 40 graded pieces 
and etudes. 


BOOK 2—Over 40 intermediate pieces including 
such favorites as Brahms’ “Hungarian 
Dance” and “Volga Boatmen’’— Visual 
aids and exercises for development of 
sight reading and finger dexterity. 


BOOK 3— Introduces every major and minor key 
by means of the Diagram Keyboard — 
The book is divided into units, each unit 
presenting one key. Every unit includes 
several pieces as well as the scale, |, IV 
and V chords and complete cadence. 


$1.50 each book 


Opera 
GREAT Ballet 


THEMES Oratorio 
for Sacred Music 


ORCHESTRA 


Concert Music 
Edited and Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 


12 compositions from the classics with 
complete program notes. 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 — Full Score $3.00 


Sample Violin A part available 


Rhythm 
Melody 
Harmony 
Counterpoint 


STYLES for BAND 


CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


_by FRANK ERICKSON 


12 compositions & 
Parts 85¢ arrangements, 3 in 


Cond. Score $1.50 each style — with 
Full Score $3.00 Program Notes 


BEST in BAND 


CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


Scored for Band by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 


and 


HUGH M. STUART 


25 SELECTIONS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Pop Concerts 


Assemblies Graduation 


Concert Programs 


Complete with 
Program Notes 


Parts $1.00 and 
Cond. Score $4.00 Program Guide 


Sample Cornet or Clarinet part available for both books 


136 w. 52nd St. NE. tame. New York 19, N. ¥. 
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Orchestral Youth Concerts 


WILLIAM SEBASTIAN HART 


*YMPHONY orchestras through- 
out America today are playing, 

in addition to their regular series 
geared to adult audiences, so-called 
“Youth Concerts”, the purpose of 
which is to bring music to audiences 
composed of children and teen-agers. 
Since music is the art of sound, 
which has as its “ingredients” the 
elements of rhythm, melody and har- 
mony, the planner of such Youth 
Concerts has a broad canvas, many 
subjects, and varied colors with 
which to do much good in the 
avowed aim of teaching the young 
people that music not only affects 
the heartbeat and respiration, affects 
sleep, stimulates or reduces the ap- 
petite, relaxes or increases emotional 
tensions—but also that it strengthens 
muscular co-ordination for the af- 
fiicted and the blind, hastens post- 
operative recovery—and besides, is 
just plain terrific as ‘the universal 
language of communication between 
humans of all ages, temperaments,’ 
backgrounds and mental capacities. 


Music can be exciting, educational, 
and a welcome part of one’s per- 
sonality in this youthful introduc- 
tion—or it can be deadly, frightening 
and mysterious, depending on the 
presentation by the orchestra and 
the conductor. When the conductor 
acts as narrator (and he always 
should at Youth Concerts), the 
burden of making the youthful audi- 
ence like and anticipate with pleas- 
ure the proceedings is upon him 
within the first two minutes of his 


Dr. Hart is conductor of the Gettysburg 
Symphony Orchestra, which he founded in 
1958, recently adding a series of successful 
Youth Concerts to its schedule. He is him- 
self an orchestral player of experience, a 
member of the Faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music and a practical and 
popular writer and speaker on musical 
topics. His weekly radio program, “Concert 
Hall,” has been widely heard, and he is 
also a familiar television personality. 


entrance on stage. He must win them 
then or he is “talking into a pillow” 
for the rest of the hour as far as 
they are concerned. Conductors who 
use alternate narrators transfer the 
affection and the musical association 
of the concert to the speaker and 
not to the rightful person, the direc- 
tor, whose job it is to evoke the 
music from the dead notes on the 
page through the persons of the mu- 
sicians in the orchestra. Even though 
the instruments and the players give 
sO many opportunities for illustra- 
tion of music education, sometimes 
“gimmicks” are used by conductors 
to arrest the attention of the youth- 
ful viewers and listeners. These gim- 
micks might be balloons, dancers 
keeping time with the music, car- 
toonists drawing animals while the 
orchestra is playing, or actors por- 
traying some mood or story exempli- 
fied in the music. Al! of these are 
good, but must be used judiciously. 
There is no room for burlesque nor 
out-and-out jazz on the symphonic 
stage—fun, yes, but a theatrical show 
per se—no. Fun can be gained by au- 
dience participation (making sound 
effects—by singing) or by humorous 


compositions—not by baggy pants 
comedians to make the kids howl. 
They are amused at such a show, 
but the point is that they are lost 
(for the moment) to the goals of the 
symphony orchestra. 

On the other hand, there are con- 
ductors who are so strongly against 
the slightest hint of “playing down” 
to the children, that they play a 
masterpiece such as the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde 
by Richard Wagner in its entirety 
for the youthful audience, which 
(after the first three minutes) is 
squirming, wiggling, and frequently 
inattentive. 

The conductor-teacher must be 
articulate, clear, linguistic, and the 
“music-image” to the children listen- 
ing and watching. He has it within 
his power, in the course of one per- 
formance, to introduce within every 
mind the love and desire to cling to 
the greatest of the arts for a lifetime. 
Many musicians playing in orches- 
tras today fell in love with their in- 
struments after seeing and hearing 
them at a youth concert. Many an 
oboist discovered the enchanting 
sound of the oboe at an early age— 
which led him to pursue the study of 
that instrument with subsequent 
mastery over it. The same can be 
said of other instruments—French 
horn, harp, flute, bassoon--and on 
down through the gamut of the in- 
strumental choirs. 

The conductor's role in the Youth 
Concert is monumental. He must 
convince the orchestra players to do 
their utmost and dissuade them from 
looking bored and considering such 
a concert “just another job”. He 
must set the flint of his ability to 
the stone of the composer’s product 
to produce the spark of excitement 
without which music becomes life- 


less. 
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THE 

INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE 
DIFFERENCE 


Willian D. Revelli writes: “During the many 

years I have served as guest conductor, clinician 

and adjudicator my observation has been that 

the finest bands are nearly always those in which 

the director insists on quality instruments. The by 
bandmaster who does not take a firm stand runs a 
the risk of innumerable mechanical and musical : 
problems, not to mention the likelihood of a 
high percentage of drop-outs. 


“Good instruments are often no more costly in 

terms of dollars and cents. Considered as an 

investment in the child there is no comparing i 
the long term value! My advice is know your } 
makes and their reputations in each separate 

field. Establish acceptable standards for your 

band and stick to them — the instrument does 

make a difference.” 


Dr. William D. Revelli, the University of Michigan's dis- 
tinguished direcror of bands, is a past-president of the 
American Bandrnasters Association, honorary life president of 

College Band Directors National Association and honorary % 
president of Kappa Kappa Psi. 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, ind. 


Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 
Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices ‘ mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 


interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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Renaissance of the 


BILLY NALLE 


HERE is nothing on the con- 

temporary musical scene quite 
like the comeback of the entertain- 
ment organ. It echoes the words of 
Mark Twain who, upon hearing ac- 
counts of his demise, remarked dri- 
ly, “Reports of my death have been 
greatly exaggerated.” Many people, 
even those in the entertainment busi- 
ness who should have known better, 
pronounced lavish conversational 
requiems beginning about 1933 
when the depression, more than the 
advent of sound movies, brought to 
an end the first great era of enter- 
tainment pipe organs in theatres. 
From that time until the late forties, 
only a few key theatres in the coun- 
try kept their instruments in repair 
and employed staff organists. 

In the thirties the electronic or- 
gan appeared on the scene and. pro- 
vided for many the only organ me- 
dium for enjoying “popular” music. 
The first models had all the tonal 
fidelity of well-tempered tomcats. 
Yet, research spurred by competition 
now has made possible truly remark- 
able instruments both for entertain- 
ment and worship, whose flexibility 
and tonal timbre have them keep- 
ing company with their pipe coun- 
terparts. 

The far more remarkable develop- 
ment is the return of and the stead- 
ily increasing popularity of the pipe 
organ built for “popular” and jazz 
work. Until almost 1950, a few thea- 


One of television and radio’s most popu- 
lar organist-pianists, noted as a pioneer in 
the contemporary theatre organ field, Billy 
Nalle has been heard on more than 3,600 
shows since 1948, such as “I Remember 
Mama,” “U.S. Steel Hour” and the “Arthur 
Godfrey Morning Show.” Currently heard 
on the NBC-TV “Young Dr. Malone” show, 
this versatile organist and composer also 
performs on the celesta, novachord and 
harpsichord, and is an RCA Victor record- 
ing artist. 


tre and home installations, and a 
small, hard core of enthusiasts, repre- 
sented the whole picture. Then two 
things happened which were des- 
tined to produce the “impossible.” 
The recording companies began 
combing the musical scene for new 
ideas and sounds which would util- 
ize and promote the recordings they 
now could produce through new 
high fidelity techniques. Coupled 
with this development was the ap- 
pearance on the scene of a handful 
of organists who, through the for- 
ties, had been developing fresh ideas 
and styling. It was primarily their 
initial high fidelity recording efforts 
which sparked the field. Among my 
colleagues in the pipe and pedal 
vineyard, those deserving special 
credit are-George-Wright and Buddy 
Cole in this country and Bryan Rod- 
well in England. Even the church- 
concert organ field provided an out- 
standing contributor as player and 
teacher in the person of Searle 
Wright. 


Theatre Pipe Organs 


In the “popular” field, nothing 
had the excitement, range and bril- 
liance of the theatre-type pipe organ. 
This was “love requited,” with in- 
terest, to the recording companies. 
In the rush to titillate every record- 
ing buyer in the land, almost every 
workable instrument was given its 
day and the albums recorded ranged 
from the finest to those evoking 
nausea. In all this flurry of traffic and 
mishmash, a good foundation for 
the instrument’s future was laid and 
countless thousands of people were 
treated to a source of musical excite- 
ment many never before had heard. 
Since then, the best of the live and 


recorded output has produced an 
increasing market for recordings, re- 
citals, etc. Here and there some of 
the theatres with useable instru- 
ments are reactivating them, and in 
numerous homes various sizes and 
styles of such organs are being in- 
stalled. There are a number of na- 
tionally and locally organized groups 
of people with contagious enthusi- 
asms for everything from buying 
pipe organ parts to sponsoring re- 
citals. Mushrooming interest and ac- 
tivity beget more of the same, and 
it now seems possible that a second 
“golden era” could be on the way. 
For the first time in the nation’s 
history, the sales of both pipe and 
electronic organs has exceeded piano 
purchases by a fat margin. 

This brings us to the present and, 
in this player’s conviction, to a cross- 
roads. Of course there always should 
be available the best of the older 
music and the older styles of playing 
it. There is no argument there. The 
point is, what about the future? 
Those who are experimenting with 
new ideas in the construction of the 
entertainment pipe organ and those 
who are playing it in terms of pres- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS RELYON = 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS OF MILLS MUSIC 
Wills 


ConcerRT Bano VARIETIES 


by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


¢ A TREASURY OF WELL KNOWN FAVORITES WHICH WILL HAVE A 
TREMENDOUS APPEAL TO YOUNG AMBITIOUS BANDS 


The distinctive feature of Mills Concert Band Varieties is the musical 
appeal it holds for ambitious, young band performers. 

Much care has been given to the selection of interesting, unhackneyed 
music contained in this collection. The compositions include music by 
the master composers and cover a large selection of forms. This as- 
sures the most interesting type of melodic and harmonic content, 
matched by the practical and artistic style of the arrangements. 

Each player is given an important part in the ensemble by being assign- 
ed many of the principal melodies. This is especially true of the 2nd 
and 3rd clarinet parts; the cornet and horn sections. 

Concert Band Varieties is artistically informative for band performers 
and exciting concert fare for audiences. 


CONTENTS 


THE MAGIC FLUTE—Overture—Mozart 

TROT DE CAVALERIE—Rubinstein 

IN GAY SEVILLE—Tango—Buchtel 

RAYMOND OVERTURE—Thomas 

O WORSHIP THE KING—Haydn 

OFFICER OF THE DAY—March—Hall 

HEROES OF THE AIR—-March—Sweet 

GRAND MARCH—Buchtel 

ARTIST'S LIFE—Waltz—Strauss 

LOVE'S DREAM AFTER THE BALL 
—Cribulka 

PRELUDE from“‘THIRD ENGLISH SUITE” 
—Bach 


CHANSON TRISTE—Tschaikowsky 


Pupil’s Book .85 
Conductor's Book 3.50 


CONTENTS Arranged by EDWARD B. JUREY 
TING e Contact with good music INSTR 
All Folks e Valuable ensemble experience 
A Merry Round Special beginning violin and VIOLIN A 
CHRISTMAS MUSETTE (French Carol) cello books VIOLIN B BASS 
TWO PSALMS:—Schutz wt 2008 e Effective scoring though BEGI FLUTE 
2 AS ant OW MY ‘IDE, LORD played by orchestras VIOLIN OBOE 
AIR FROM THE PEASANT CANTATA— of limited instrumentation — CELLO Ist Bb CLARINET 
DCESSIONAL MARCH | GUS CLARINET 
(From “Iphigenia in Aulis“)—Gluck Eb SAXOPHONE } s+ Bb TRUMPET 
NING HYMN ae b HORN 
oak “Iphigenia in Tauris )—Gluck PRICES Bb TENOR SAXOPH 2nd Bb TRUMPET 
THE METRONOME (Jurey) : BASSOON ONE 3rd Bb TRUMPET 
TYROLIENNE (Based on an Austrian Dance) Pupils Books, each ...... sas 1 Ist TROMBONE 
EL TANGUILLO (Little Tango)—Jurey : 100 st F HORN 2nd TROMB 
GALLIC CIRCLE DANCE Piano ...... J 2nd F HORN or ONE 
(French Folk Dance) Full Score... 2.00 ams 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES (Polish Folk Song)” 


DESCANTS TO SING FOR FUN ___—_ MORE DESCANTS TO SING FOR FUN 


By David Foltz and Arthur Murphy ———mem tro 


A collection of world wide favorite songs 
including: Alouette, Loch Lomond, Bat- 
tle Hymn Of The Republic, Down In 
The Valley, America The Beautiful, and 
others. 12 songs, written to be sung in 
two parts, may be used as unison songs 
when necessary to build confidence in 
singing. The descant may be added later. 
Accompaniments have been kept simple 
but give a very effective background to 
the melody and descant. Excellent class- ee 
room material, program pieces, or large bas! 


> 


festival chorus numbers. 7 


JANUARY, 1961 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 BROADWAY. + NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


“x, By David Foltz and Arthur Murphy 


More Universal favorites in this excel- 


lent book of descant arrangements. They 
are written in two parts and may be used 
as Unison songs when necessary to build 
confidence in singing. These numbets 
have been arranged for classroom mater- 
ial, but may be used as program pieces 


or for large festival choruses. Pee? by | 
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Let’s Consider 


the Listener 


GEORGE 


HE more radical of our con- 

temporary composers are not 
all truly determined to sever the 
wires of communication between the 
artist and his audience, the creation 
and its living transformation. I 
should imagine that many are eager 
to elucidate the structural complexi- 
ties of their most recent works and 
to enumerate the various rhythmical 
and formal devices (harmonic sug- 
gestiveness is often diligently avoid- 
ed) employed in an effort to provide 
the interested listener with an ex- 
ternal awareness of what he can 
recognize and grasp in the flux of 
things. 

This is the technique used for mu- 
sic appreciation courses, program 
notes, young people’s concerts, 
Omnibus programs; and it serves 
its purpose well when applied to 
standard works of the chamber, con- 
cert and operatic repertoire. How- 


George Walker, at present teaching piano 
and theory at the Dalcroze School of Music 
and concertizing under Columbia Artists 
Management, is the recipient of many 
honors in his field. With musical degrees 
from both Oberlin College and the Eastman 
School of Music, he won diplomas in piano 
and composition at the Curtis Institute and 
the American Academy in Fontainebleau, 
where he also won a scholarship in addi- 
tion to a Fulbright Award and a John Hay 
Whitney Fellowship. He was the winner of 
a Town Hall debut and award, making his 
first orchestral appearance with Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
followed by European and American con- 
cert tours and major performances of his 
works here and abroad, He has served also 
as opera coach at the Eastman School and 
assistant at the Curtis Institute. 


WALKER 


ever, it fails to provide sufficiently 
strong guide posts for much of our 
contemporary music because the 
waves of unrecognizable elements de- 
fying brief descriptive analyses in- 
undate the pre-established land- 
marks. Since difficult new composi- 
tions seldom receive sufficient repeti- 
tion to be re-appraised as to both 
their intrinsic and relative value, in- 
itial impressions are often final ones. 


Creators Explain 


The composer’s notes .and his 
good intentions expressed in literary 
jargon can sometimes be misleading 
and even amusing in their impre- 
cision, ambiguity and _pretentious- 
ness. Dutilleux, in describing his 
second symphony, refers to his di- 
vision of the orchestra into a large 
group and a smaller one constituting 
a concertino. After its New York 
premiere two reviewers of the work 
arbitrarily found the use of a divided 
orchestra unnecessary—presumably 
because the role of the smaller group 
seemed insignificant. For the first 
performance of his fourth symphony 
Rogon Sessions describes the nature 
of the third movement, a pastorale, 
with such marked contradiction that 
the effect is droll. Thus, the com- 
poser’s explanatory remarks can be 
disregarded unjustifiably and with- 
out due attention to their impor- 
tance in the mind of the artist on 
the one hand; and, on the other 
hand, the composer may stumble so 
inarticulately that it would seem ad- 
visable to pay scant attention to 


what he has attempted to express 
verbally. 

But, while admitting the confu- 
sion which can result from identi- 
fying the concept with its realization, 
the function of an explanatory pro- 
gram has undeniably its virtues. If 
one cannot make the identification 
or grasp the pre-established poles 
upon their aural appearance after 
initial efforts; or, even if one can 
manage to hear the larger connection 
of a difficult work, the end result is 
not satisfactory because the ear 
wishes to follow the aural paths 
leading from pole to pole. Form, 
per se, whether it adheres to classi- 
cal types or whether it results from 
rhythmical, metrical reversions, is 
incapable of inducing an attention 
span in a listener. 

The obliteration of a pronounced 
formal design by some composers 
would seem to indicate a concentra- 
tion of interest elsewhere. The pur- 
suit of new means and old devices 
modified for new effects has led 
artists to seek channels divergent 
from the stagnant pond of conserva- 
tive methods. But, although many of 
these refurbished devices have been 
labelled and catalogued, their in- 
judicious mixture in the already 
well-stocked potpourri of tradesman’s 
tricks adds only an incomprehensible 
flavor to the whole instead of a well- 
profiled distinction. No amount of 
rational discourse or of ingredient- 
isolation will make palatable the 
unsavoriness of the dish. The broad- 
ly etched divisions may appear logi- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Two Easter Cantatas 


‘MARY CALDWELL 
“The 


J. H. MAUNDER 


(from “Olivet’”) 


G. P. PALESTRINA 
“This Is The Day’”............ 


JOSEPH ROFF 
“The Lord Is Risen’’......... 


FRANK SCHERER 
“Drop, Drop, Slow Tears”. 


ERIC H. THIMAN 

DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
CHARLOTTE GARDEN 
“Easter Carol” (S, 


RICHARD WARNER 
“The Day Of Resurrection” 


Morning Song . 


Fantasia and Ground Bass 


159 East 48th Street 


EASTER ANTHEMS 


(For Mixed Voices unless otherwise noted.) 
VITTORIO GIANNINI 
“Hosanna!” (Palm Sunday) ...... 


“On The Way To Jerusalem” 
(Palm Sunday) ............. 


“Rejoice The Lord Is King” 
“On This Holy Easter Morn” 


Fantasia On “Come Ye Saints”. 


(S, A.) 


Cyril Jenkins .75 
Cyril Jenkins .75 
George Dyson 2.00 


JANUARY, 1961 


by J. H.. MAUNDER 


GRAY-NOVELL®O 


CHURCH MUSIC for 1961 


— from the House of GRAY 


“OLIVET TO CALVARY” 


A completely re-engraved edition of this great standard cantata. For Mixed Chorus with solos for 
Soprano (ad lib), Tenor and Baritone, with organ accompaniment. Price $1.50 


“THE STRIFE IS @’ER” 


by RAYMOND WARREN 


ORGAN 


Processional 


ORGAN with INSTRUMENTS 
CHORAL FANTASY on “Christ The Lord Hath Risen” 


by FLOR PEETERS 


For Two Trumpets, Two Trombones and Organ 


Price $2.50 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 


Agents for 


Trumpet Tunes and Ayres 


Variations On Old Psalm Tunes 


A new cantata for Mixed Chorus with Soprano, Tenor and Bass Soli, and organ, Time of per- 
formance: 15 minutes, Price $1.25 


HAROLD FRIEDELL 
“Eight Orisons” 


CHRISTOPHER THOMAS 
“Let Us With A Gladsome Mind” 
(Unison) 


LLOYD B. TUTTLE 
“Let All Men Hear” (T. T. B.) 


CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
“Sing We Merrily”........... 


ERIC H. THIMAN 
“Holy Is The True Light”. 
“Blessed City, Heavenly Salem” 


G. SHRECK 
“Lead Thou Me” (Edited by 
C. Dickinson) 


DONALD CASHMORE 


“Jesus Comes With All His Grace” 


LLOYD WEBBER 
“The Church With Joy Acclaims” 


DERECK HOLMAN 


“O God My Heart Is Ready” (Unison) 


NOVELLO & CO., LTD., London 


BORNEMANN 


EDITIONS, Paris 


GENERAL ANTHEMS 


(For Mixed Voices unless otherwise noted.) 


Henry Purcell 
H. Harris 
... George Dyson 


New York 17, N. 
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A Musician's Garden of Verse 


TWO ANTIPHONAL SONNETS 


1. The Listeners 


We who love music are a blesséd race! 

Where are there words to paint our sheer delight 
At captured witchery of sound, to trace 

Our joy at hearing swift, unbodied flight? 


’ We are the listeners; no tinkling trill 


Escapes us, no crashed climax; yet we feel— 

Past heard contriving, past all learnéd skill— 

Our way from depths to heights where angels kneel. 
We who love music know the secret ways 

Of light and color, pulsing as they rise — 

From uttered tones to lofty forms ablaze © 

With scintillance unknown to earth-held eyes. 

We who love music stand at Heav’n’s bright bars 
Where sing the spheres, where chime the eterna] stars. 


2. The Makers 


We who make music are the sons of Heaven, 
Striding the stars on cosmic-rhythmed feet, 
Marching the planets, challenging the beat 
Of worlds unborn. We are the thunder-driven, 
The lightning-tiamed; into our hands are given 
Tenuous filigrees of dawn, the fleet 

Unhurried raindrop, moonlight flower sweet, 
Winds of all seas, shine of the Taurian Seven. 
These are the rhythms, these the melodies, 

The giant chords we bring you; but you hear 
Chanteys and love-songs, master symphonies; 
You see our hands upon the strings, the keys— 
Music to you—to us it is the clear 

Loved voice of God to this enshadowed sphere. 


—Estella Mayer MacBride 


DAMSEL WITH A DULCIMER 


I saw her seated on a hand-carved stool, { 
A modern maiden in a room kept cool ; 
By modern methods, but she sang and played 

A dulcimer, like some historic maid. 

She took me back five centuries at least, 

And I still hear her, though her song has ceased. 
All that she sang, and played upon the strings 
Still echoes in my heart. Still her voice sings, 

But “My little love” are all the words I know, 

A teasing memory to taunt me so. 

What ancient ballad did she sing, who played 
Anachronistic instrument, and swayed 

Gently, and looked so young, timelessly fair, 
Her soft voice falling like her golden hair? 


—M. Albertina 
<> 


FULL SCORE 


Silver slippered sound urges 
Into unknown paths 
Moving ahead through glittering 
mirages 
Into the place of nothingness 
And everything. Voices sing, recall, 
Rejoice. Strings speak in pleading 
And exultation. Daring golden notes 
Rise upward and proud with the 
throb 
Of growing courage. 
Determined steady undertones lead 
Through intricate ways, while sound 
Shod with silver slippers iar 
Beckons . . . moves . . . 
The symphony surrounds—drifts— 
Into the enigma of space 
Complete. 
—Marjorie Bertram Smith 


HANDS ARE FOR 
PLAYING 


Hands are for playing: 
Fingering keys, 

Tuning a violin’s 

Sweet harmonies — 
Plucking of harp-strings, 
Bowing the viol, 
Touching the stops 

Of organ and flute; 
Caressing the strings 
Of zither and lute. 
Hands are for making 


Only her fingers 


TO A SILENT PIANO 


O cold and silent keys, 
I cannot wake you 
To melody, to song! 


Hold the power to make you 
Vibrant and strong! 

But she’s not here, you say. 
With silent grinning 

In black and white, 

You mock me till I close 
Your shining cover, 

Hide you from sight. 


Then you'll obey! ] 
And until then cr 
I'll leave you, 
Mocking keyboard, 
Silent, alone, 

Under your silken cover, 
Till her coming, 

When you will own 

She is your mistress. 

And I am your master, 
For she will play 

Only as I command her, 
Slower, faster, 


Soft melody — 
Beauty heart-breaking, 
Blissful to me! 


—M. Albertina 


But she will come again, 
And we together 

Will sit and play 

Hour by happy hour. 


Or softer, sweeter, 
Through the endless day. 


—M. Albertina 
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etter Band I 


MODELS OF nore INSTRUMENTS 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKER IN AMERICA 


CORNETS AND TRUMPETS (14 models) SLIDE VALVE 
AND BASS TROMBONES (8 models) FRENCH HORNS 
Ty models) — ALTOS — MELLOPHONES — BARI- 
TONES — EUPHONIUMS= SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BELL — ALTOPHONES — TROMBOPHONES — UP. 
RIGHT AND RECORDING BASSES (5 models) — 

SOUSAPHONES (5 models). 


Request Catalog 
Franchised Territory Openings 


YORK 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1600 DIVISION AVENUE S. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MEMO 


TQ— Junior and Senior High School Music Teachers 


B. English 


FROM-—allen L. Richardsen and Mar 


This is to remind you that(lexibilityAs 
the keynote of LIVING WITH MUSIC. 
matter how unevenly experienced your pupils 
may be, they can all join in the same 

class when you base your music course on 
LIVING WITH MUSIC. And you can expect 

maximum usefulness from these books and 
maximum enjoyment by all children--musical 
background notwithstanding. You'll find 

that your classes are stimulating and 

exciting because the children are learning 
through doing. All the suggested activities 
~-certainly a springboard to individual 4 
creativity--can be just as elaborate or as 
Simple as you choose. The part songs can be’ 
sung in unison and remain delightful 

musical experiences. LIVING WITH MUSIC can 
really be molded to fit your individual 

needs. Volumes I and II available in hard 

or soft covers. 
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The new and 
excitingly different 
MEDALLION XII 
3-way speaker system 
featuring the exclusive 
“Select-a-Style’”* 
snap-on grilles 


Three outstanding loudspeaker components 
produce a incomparably smooth and 
musically rich performance of the Medallion 
Xil . . . virtually linear from 28-22,000 cps! 
Its special 12” high compliance woofer, newly 
developed 8” and fabulous 'Spher- 
icon Super Tweeter are all skillfully integrated 
within its precisely matclk +d cabinet. Net- 
work controls for both mid-range and treble 
assure perfect tonal balance whatever the 
acoustics of your room. Amplifier require- 
ments? A modest 10 clean watts achieves 
ample output. 

Your choice of Medallion XII styling in- 
cludes Contemporary, Italian Provincial 
Swedish Modern, Colonial (left to right in 

‘ phote above) and French Provincial . . . all 
made possible through the unique concept of 
snap-on grilles. Each grille is 
authenticall i interpreted, meticulously crafted 
and carefully hand-rubbed to glowing fine- 
furniture finishes. Simply “‘Select-a-Style” to 
match your decor and snap it on! The Medal- 
lion is only 24”x17"x1214" deep, and you'll 
find it equally handsome as highboy or low- 

her directly on the floor, or on its 
matching base. 

It is available in walnut, oiled walnut, fruit- 
wood, mahogany and unfinished. Net prices: 
System only, $139.95. Grilles: Contemporary, 
$9.95; $19.95. Base: $14.95. 
(Even less unfinished.) *Trademerk 
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YOU GET BOTH WITH 


UNIVERSITY'S 
ULTRA-COMPACT 
HIGH COMPLIANCE 
SPEAKER SYSTEMS 


Above: 8” Mode! RRL-8 


The decor-styled 
Models RRL-8 
and RRL-12 
3-speaker systems 


The phenomenal bass response achieved by 
both these bookshelf systems results from 
their special high compliance woofers and the 
precisely matched acoustic coupler used to 
increase their total radiation resistance. 
Among the important benefits is a reduction 
in extreme cone excursion—only 4 that of 
the older, fully sealed boxes—that virtually 
eliminates distortion and significantly lowers 
power demands on the amplifier. 

In the RRL-8, dual direct radiator tweeters 
produce evenly dispersed treble to 20,000 cps. 
The RRL-12 employs an exclusive 314” direct 
radiator for smooth upper mid-range, with 

Sphericon Super Tweeter radiating the 
highs: out to 40,000 cps! 

For complete flexibility of placement, both 
RRL. models are finished on all four sides. 
And as an added feature, the grilles are easily 
removable to permit a change of fabric when- 
ever desired. 

Both are available in mahogany, walnut, 
oiled walnut, limed oak and unfinished. Model 
RRL-8 is 2244” x 1214" x 1056" deep. Net 
prices from $95.50 undinished. Model RRL- 
12 is 25” x 155%” x 1214" deep. Net prices 
from $114.95 unfinished. 

See and hear these and other magnificent 
University speaker systems at your dealer’s 
now. Ask him for our new catalog, or write 
Desk D-12, University Loudspeakers, Inc., 
White Plains, N.Y. 


A Division of Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc. 
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Music Is Basic 


ROLAND KEEDY 


ORE money is spent on music 
1 in the United States than on 
professional baseball, and yet many 
so-called music lovers know little 
about music, whereas baseball fans 
know every detail of the game. Base- 
ball is learned on sand-lots and on 
athletic fields, but where to learn 
about music? The forty-five million 
pupils in public schools today have 
little time for more than singing 
a few folk songs, and that is as it 
should be. Many universities are vo- 
cational schools, with perhaps music 
as one of the graduate features. 
Where then is the layman to learn 
about music? The most sensible 
place is the Liberal Arts College. 
Educators are urging a general 
curriculum for the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, and surely music should be a 
part of a general education. Edu- 
cated persons are serving on com- 
munity concert committees, on 
church and other organizational mu- 
sic committees, on school committees 
where they make decisions on school 
music and music teachers. So they 
should know something more than 
that there are three great B’s in mu- 
sic, that Beethoven wrote nine sym- 
phonies, that Handel wrote The 


Frank Roland Keedy, now retired from 
active teaching and performance, holds a 
master’s degree in music, with an educa- 
tional background of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, the Yale University School of Mu- 
sic and the New England Conservatory of 
Music. In addition to music, he has taught 
English and German at the Holderness 
School, Cheshire Academy, the Harvey 
School and Iowa Wesleyan College, where 
his title was Professor of Music. His chal- 
lenging ideas are thus based on wide and 
varied experience. 
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Messiah. A New England city re- 
cently appointed a department store 
manager as business manager of its 
symphony orchestra. He will certain- 
ly have to evaluate the music per- 
formed by the orchestra to a certain 
extent, but can he? 

Liberal Arts Colleges divide the 
music curriculum into three groups: 
(1) courses in applied music leading 
to, proficiency in instrumental and 
votal performance, (2) courses in 
music theory leading to an under- 
standing of the structure of music 
through composition, and (3) cul- 
tural courses in music, 


Piano Foundation 


Courses in applied music are plan- 
ned for those who show a definite 
aptitude for some particular instru- 
ment. Everyone playing an instru- 
ment, or singing, should be able to 
play the piano, for the piano is basic. 


If there is a band, orchestra, chorus - 


or choir in the ‘college, performers 
in these groups will be recruited 
from those who were members of 
similar organizations in high school. 
Fortunate are those who play instru- 
ments that can be used in small in- 
timate groups after college gradua- 
tion: the violin, the flute, and other 
small instruments; similarly one 
might question the advisability of 
studying the bass drum, tuba, etc., 
unless with the intention of spending 
a lifetime playing in bands and or- 
chestras. Performing in band, or- 
chestra, or chorus in school does de- 
velop ability to work with others, 
but it is so time-consuming, par- 
ticularly in those sections of the 


country where regional contests and 
concert trips are deemed necessary, 
that academic work is bound to suf- 
fer. 

With the advent of the electronic 
orgau: the demand for organists is 
increasing, but the college student 
must decide whether or not he can 
afford to take time from academic 
studies to devote an hour or more 
a day to practice, as must all stu- 
dents in Applied Music. If he is 
majoring in music, that is another 
matter, but the Liberal Arts College 
is very definitely not the place for 
concentration on one particular mu- 
sical instrument. 

Music Theory courses, until re- 
cently called Harmony and Com- 
position courses, involve intensive 
study and training in the structure 
of music leading to composition, ar- 
ranging music for instruments or 
voices other than those for which it 
was composed, and increasing the 
understanding of the structure of 
music. Horatio Parker, American 
composer and founder of the Music 
School in Yale University, rightly 
maintained that the best way to un- 
derstand music was to compose it. 
His students composed in every form 
from the simple four-bar phrase to 
the symphony. But that is a full-time 
task for the conservatory or music- 
school student; it has no place in 
the General Education curriculum 
of the Liberal Arts College. 

The third group of music courses 
in the Liberal Arts College embraces 
the so-called Cultural Courses: His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation of 
Music, the latter now generally 

(Continued on page 118) 
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DANCE BAND 


\ BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 
By BUTTONS AND BOWS 
JOHNNY WARRINGTON | | 
AL POLHAMUS 4¢@ IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 
AL DAVIS ~. JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
| 4 JUST ONE MORE CHANCE 
LONESOME ROAD, THE 
LOVE IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
LOUISE 
MY OLD FLAME 
NEARNESS OF YOU, THE 
ONLY A ROSE zi 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
WHEN | TAKE MY SUGAR TO TEA 


List PRICE i 
$ | ld WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN 1 
IN YOUR HAIR 
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MARSHALL W. STEARNS 


| recent years, activities in the 
field of jazz have increased so 
rapidly that the critics seem to be 
uneasy. A new kind of complaint ap- 
pears in the columns of the commen- 
tators: “Too many unknown mu- 
sicians are being recorded”; “too 
many long-playing recordings are be- 
ing released”; “too many jazz festi- 
vals are being produce!”; “too many 
jazz concerts are being staged”—and 
so on. 

A critic known for his determina- 
tion to let nothing escape him finally 
admitted. “Man, you can’t make all 
the scenes any more.”’ And it is true 
that no one human being can keep 
up with the Niagara of jazz record- 
ings, concerts and festivals, as well as 
the radio, night club and television 
appearances of jazz musicians. The 
increase in both good and bad jazz 
is enormous, which means, of course, 
that there is a lot more fine jazz than 
ever before. 

It wasn’t always so. To the old- 
timer of the twenties, who remem- 
bers when a few grooves of a few 
78 RPM recordings held all the re- 


corded jazz extant, we are swinging 


through an era of plenty, a renais- 
sance of jazz, which we will some 
day look back upon with wonder 


As executive director of the Institute of 
Jazz Studies in New York, Professor Stearns 
observes closely the trends in content and 
technique that characterize the ever-chang- 
ing world of jazz. His comments on the 
subject are highly regarded by musicians 
and the public for their integrity and per- 
spective, In this article he views the current 
state of this American art form partly as 
a historian, partly as critic. It appears by 
courtesy of the magazine “America Illus- 
trated” and the United States Information 
Agency. 


and envy. For the sounds of jazz are 
hitting the public ear from all sides, 
and, although the conscientious 
critic necessarily finds that keeping 
up with it is difficult, in the midst 
of this great quantity of music a new 
and qualitative change seems to be 
taking place. 


Jazz Developments 


Put it this way: the three-hundred- 
year-old process of mixing European 
and African musical traditions in 
the United States has arrived at a 
second synthesis. The first occurred 
about 1900, when a music began to 
be played which would be recogniz- 
able today’as jazz. That was the 
march music of Negro New Orleans. 
Then, about 1955, a music began to 
be played which was no longer im- 
mediately recognizable as jazz—al- 
though it demonstrably owed some- 
thing to it. (Of course, this is not 
to say that the music at any stage of 
this development is better than the 
music at any other stage. It is simply 
different.) 

Meanwhile, the spread of jazz 
was accelerated. In general it traveled 
like a series of waves on an incoming 
tide—from South to North, from 
country to city, and from Negro to 
white, until it penetrated into and 
blended with the entire musical 
landscape. (Preliminary waves were 
known as the Great Awakening, 
minstrelsy, the spiritual and rag- 
time.) Today, no phase of contem- 
porary American music—including 
classical music—remains untouched. 

Parenthetically, the jazz-lover can 
have his cake and eat it, for almost 
any stage in the development of the 


music can still be found in the 
United States—in the big cities as 
well as in the rural South. (An au- 
thentic street-corner skiffle-band with 
a washboard for a drum and a wash- 
tub for a bass turned up recently in 
the heart of New York City.) And 
each stage in this development— 
blended with other elements—seems 
to be able to detonate a revival 
which explodes into a_ national 
craze. Thus, Elvis Presley combined 
four distinct styles: hillbilly, gospel, 
blues and popular. The foundation 
of this four-way mixture—borrowed 
from either gospel music or blues 
or both—was supplied by the rhy- 
thms of jazz. 

A shift in the major components 
of the blend is taking place, too. 
Whereas in the early days, African 
tribal and European folk music were 
the primary sources, today European 
classical music is becoming an in- 
creasingly dominant part of the mix- 
ture. For, although the influence of 
a strongly rhythmic blend of African 
and Cuban popular music is also 
growing, the jazzman is more and 
more frequently attracted to classi- 
cal music, where he can attain great- 
er prestige as well as more complex 
forms. 

One of the *significant results of 
this continuous blending is a wide 
range of music which includes many 
types and styles of jazz (using the 
word in a broad sense); a much 
larger amount of what might be 
called near-jazz, or music influenced 
by jazz and perhaps becoming a part 
of it; and a still larger amount of 
non-jazz-called-jazz, or mildly in- 
fluenced popular, folk, or semiclassi- 
cal music which is often confused 
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with jazz. 

What, then, can be said of the 
contemporary jazz scene? At least 
four distinct trends—with inevitable 
overlappings—are discernible: (1) 
the well-known mainstream, which 
has been developing for about fifty 
years; (2) an increasing variety of 
revivals from this fifty-year-old main- 
stream; (3) folk-rooted popular mu- 
sic, stemming from some of the same 
sources which contributed to jazz; 
and (4) experimental music, created 
largely by composers with elements 
from classical music. “Here,” as 
Dryden said of Chaucer’s poetry, “‘is 
God’s plenty.” 

First, the mainstream. To be a 
part of the mainstream, a musician 
must not only have roots in the best 
of the past but he must have a good 
chance of influencing the best of the 
future. Such a position has been es- 
tablished, for example, by Louis 
Armstrong, whose style, perfected in 
the twenties, has been an_all-per- 
vasive influence. The same position 
has been attained by big bands, of 
course, and those of Count Basie and 
Duke Ellington are cases in point. 

Generally spezking, the individual 
creates the innovations in jazz and 
the big band consolidates them. On 
the other hand, the individual may 
lose his creative ability but the big 
bands continue to develop, gradual- 
ly assimilating many of the innova- 
tions. Thus, both Ellington and 
Basie, and many lesser bands, have 
adopted elements from the recent 
bop, cool and progressive jazz styles. 
New arrangements and additions to 
the personnel account for much of 
this. 

Although it may be too early to 
speak with certainty, several con- 
temporary” jazzmen qualify clearly 
for the mainstream of jazz. Thus, to 
select a few key figures, such innova- 
tors of the thirties as Roy Eldridge, 
Jo Jones and the late Lester Young 
led directly to such innovators of the 
forties as Dizzy Gillespie, Kenny 
Clarke and the late Charlie Parker. 
In turn, although the line of descent 
becomes less distinct as it approaches 
the present, these musicians point to 
such innovators of the fifties as Son- 
ny Rollins, Miles Davis and Philly 
Joe Jones. And each of these con- 
temporaries has a large school of 
followers. 

While the influence of these in- 
novators is growing, it is still limited 
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mostly to other musicians and ob- 
servers close to jazz. The general 
public has little knowledge or un- 
derstanding of their music. Bit by 
bit, as the history of jazz repeats it- 
self, this influence will penetrate 
the entire fabric of popular music, 
at first woefully diluted, until some 
day these jazzmen may be recognized 
and enjoyed by the public at large. 
Their present isolation seems a little 
greater than usual. 


Greater Complexity 


Today, the style of these jazzmen 
is more complex—melodically, har- 
monically rhythmically—than 
previous jazz styles. This three-way 
complexity: ha’s accentuated a prob- 
lem which has always existed in jazz: 
how to improvise freely in increas- 
ingly complicated harmonies and 
still retain a hard-swinging rhythm. 
Robbins, Davis and Jones are among 
the few who have mastered this 
problem but, in the process, a sim- 
ple, lyrical melody has become rare. 
“You got no melody to remember,” 
said Louis Armstrong with consider- 
able justice and asperity. Into this 
unmelodic vacuum a variety of re- 
vivals of older jazz styles and, espe- 
cially, a large amount of folk-rooted 
popular music has rushed. 

Second, the revivalists. During the 
last few years, the realization that 
jazz has an eminently usable past 
seems to have burst upon many 
modern jazzmen with impressive re- 
sults. The trickle of the New Orleans 
revival, which started back in the 
forties, has now become a flood of 
many new mixtures. And throughout 


them all occurs a renewed feeling tor 
the blues—currently audible in a 
style labeled “funky”’—which inte- 
grates them closely with the main- 
stream of jazz. It is no longer “hip,” 
or sophisticated, to look down upon 
the blues. 

Since the New Orleans revival, 
there have been at least four dis- 
tinctly new blends. Musician-com- 
poser-arrangers such as Jimmy Giuf- 
fre, Mose Allison and John Benson 
Brooks have gone back to early folk 
sources and _ incorporated these 
themes and styles in modern semi- 
improvised compositions. Brooks has 
gone further back. He has successful- 
ly combined old English ballads with 
the improvisations of contemporary 
jazzmen in arrangements which pre- 
serve a propulsive rhythm. 

Again, gospel music—the highly 
‘rhythmic religious music of the rural 
Negro—has been a growing influence 
upon the composing and playing of 
such modern musicians as Horace 
Silver and Milt Jackson. When Dizzy 
Gillespie was asked where Jackson 
obtained his fine sense of rhythm, he 
replied seriously, “Why, man, he’s 
sanctified”’—meaning that Jackson 
had grown up amid the rolling rhy- 
thms of the Sanctified Church, 
a thriving religious organization 
among Negroes. Only recently have 
jazzmen begun to make conscious 
use of this powerful tradition. 

In former times the blending had 
been slowed down by the ancient 
church prohibition against mixing 
religious and secular music. Even a 
year or so ago, the late blues-shouter 
Bill Broonzy objected hotly to the 
fine rock-and-roll singer Ray Charles: 
“What’s he doing singing blues: to 
church music?” Nevertheless, the 
mixture of the two has proceeded 
rapidly and the simpler harmonies 
and diatonic melodies of gospel mu- 
sic, as well as the complex rhythms, 
have marle a strong appeal to mod- 
ern jazzmen who have based mauy 
current compositions and something 
of their improvising upon them. 

Further, among the revivalists, « 
new trend is apparent which has a 
great popular appeal and may well 
cut into the mass market. A group 
of neglected musicians of the swing 
era have regained an astounding 
popularity by playing in the com- 
paratively simple and melodic (but 
rhythmic) style of the thirties. Other 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Of Band Instrumentations 


CLARENCE SAWHILL 


HE concern of many composers 

who wish to write for bands is 
that of the instrumentation list. The 
college and university band depart- 
ments are generally accepted as the 
best laboratories for the composer, 
so it is from these departments that 
the composer seeks help. 

To give an answer to an inquiring 
scorer, one needs to know the five 
essentials—““Who?”, “What?”, 
“When?”, “Where?” and “Why?”. 

Who is to be the performing re- 
cipient of the composition? Is it in- 
tended for the professional concert 
band, for a national service band, 
for a college or university band, for 
a high school or grade school band, 
or for a parade band? 

What is the composer’s goal in 
writing such a composition? What is 
his general idea for the number, or 
what is the occasion or situation 
which motivates him to start the 
score? 

When will it be available for pre- 
liminary reading or performance? 
When will it be performed? When 
is the period of history which most 
influences che musical ideas he plans 
to use? 

Where, in general, does he expect 
to have the opus performed? Where 
will it be premiered? Where will it 
be published? Where will the per- 
formance setting be, outdoors or in- 
side? 

Why is he writing the composi- 


Clarence Sawhill is Director of Bands 
and Professor of Music at the University of 
California in Los Angeles and international- 
ly known as an expert in his field. He 
also serves as band editor for “Music Jour- 
nal” and has contributed much stimulating 
material to this magazine. His break-down 
of European and American systems of band 
instrumentation should prove of great prac- 
tical value to teachers and students. 


tion? Perhaps there is more diversity 
in this question than any other, for 
the reasons can range from a fanciful 
whim, or pipe-dream, to one of des- 
peration for a man and his family’s 
food and survival. The books of mu- 
sical history are heavy with the bur- 
dens of musicians who had no other 
alternative than to compose. 


Compulsory : Creation 


It is the contention of some people 
that the true artist cannot explain 
why he creates, that he simply creates 
because he can’t keep from doing it, 
that some urge from within compels 
him to serve as a medium by trans- 
lating this motivation onto an oiled 
canvas, into a piece of marble, or 
onto a score paper for a symphony 
or a march. More people contend 
that a masterpiece is the result of 
dedication, patience and labor, and 
that each tiny fragment of a master- 
work has been gleaned from a thou- 
sand failures. The old adage, “Suc- 
cess is One per-cent inspiration and 
ninety-nine per-cent perspiration,” is 
probably more truthful than poetic. 
Surely, one cannot be amiss in say- 
ing that a sincere composer’s work 
is a combination of inspiration, labor 
and love. 

We, who are in the university 
band studios, have to be realistic as 
well as idealistic toward the com- 
posers. Performing new compositions 
is only one phase of our many-sided 
work, and time is a most precious 
commodity. The type of work-shop 
which involves experimentation with 
the composer’s ideas, gearing them 
to the instrumental performers’ abili- 
ties, is one which is often time-con- 
suming. It is a phase of work for 
university students which seldom re- 
ceives any listing in the catalogue 


of courses. in fairness to the band 
members, all possible answers to the 
above questions should be under- 
stood before the reading begins. 

Let us digress here to say that 
technicalities on the score paper 
should be perfected before the read- 
ing begins. Aside from excusing the 
over-ambition and haste of youth, I 


‘have little patience with composers 


who bring illegible scores and parts 
to be painfully deciphered. I have 
little patience with the composer 
who profusely uses certain forms of 
abbreviations, understood chiefly by 
himself, and who uses them to save 
his own time and effort at the ex- 
pense of others. I have even less pa- 
tience with the composer who brings 
his scores and parts for a reading 
and aiso brings a page listed with 
mistakes he has made and not cor- 
rected, mistakes which he expects 
me to take time to review with the 
band members and which he expects 
them to remember during the play- 
ing. A few mistakes are excusable 
and a few minor corrections are un- 
derstood, but the composer who ex- 
pects a good reading and a warm 
welcome should not carry his known 
mistakes in a portfolio to the band 
room with him. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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DICK CONTINO 


AND HIS ACCORDION 


It always happens: Dick Contino steps into the 
spotlight—anywhere from Hollywood to Manhattan to 
Moscow—and his music stops the show! 

Nobody but nobody in show business makes music on the 
accordion like Dick Contino. His talented fingers strike a 
chord, an infectious smile lights his face, and exciting, thrilling 
sound pours forth ... he’s a whole show by himself. 

Said Ed Suilivan about his recent trip to Moscow, “All 
during cur State Department sponsored Russian tour 
Dick Contino brought them to their feet yelling for more.” 

Dick is a regular at Las Vegas, a recording artist 
with Mercury, and continuously in demand for 
radio and TV dates. 

Naturally it takes a superb instrument 
to answer Dick Contino’s exacting 
demands. . . and naturally, his 


instruments’ 


foremos! professional accordion 


\ 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO + 7373 N. CICERO AVE., LINCOLNWOOD, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
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Sntroducing 
MR. WILLIAM POLISI 


Mr. Polisi, for many years, has been a solo Bassoonist with the most outstanding symphony 
orchestras in the world, among them The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, 
New York Philharmonic, and The Metropolitan Opera, as well as taking an active part in 
recordings; television and motion pictures. Also, he has taught in the most prominent schools and 
colleges in America. ; 


| now Presenting 


THE BASSOON 


Mr. Polisi has devoted a good part of his musical life to the improvement and stabilization of 
the bassoon, which will be a great help to today’s Bassoonists. 


M The bassoonist can now play with the utmost relaxation and devote his 
time to the playing itself rather than the continuous adjustments that 
were so time consuming. 


Special care has been given as to the type and processing of the wood. 
The correct placement and size of tone holes, also the exact opening 
of the keys has given this instrument the most perfect intonation 
obtainable. Much thought has been given to the design and construction 
of this fine bocal. 


The combination of these improvements has given this instrument a 
beautiful quality of sound. It has an even scale and responds perfectly in 
all registers. Many coats of hand applied varnish are used to give the 
finest quality of finish. 


PLEASE NOTE: Highest quality of workmanship in key construction, including pads, plus the 
finest German triple plated silver. Available in ivory or metal ring, black or red varnish finish. 


All of these innovations have removed the bassoon from the old 
condition requiring the adjustments so often necessary in the past. 


ARDSLEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


117 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


For information write Ardsley or contact your local dealers 
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CONTRAPTION 
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CONTRAPTION 


ROLLERS 


~t-HOLE FOR STRAP 


TUBES FOR SALIVA 


THE LONG JOINT 
IS Ve” LONGER 
THAN ON FORMER 
INSTRUMENTS 


F INEST SILVER CROOK 


** 


TUNING CROOK SLIDE 
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Guidance in Music Education 


Ben E, 


BAILEY 


HE field of educational guid- 

ance has developed to the stage 
where it is now recognized as a major 
area of professional preparation. Ed- 
ucational systems throughout the 
land are now employing especially 
trained guidance personnel. This 
fact does not minimize the impor- 
tance of the contributions of the in- 
structional personnel to the guid- 
ance program. Cn the contrary, 
guidance experts tell us that the 
whole program is a failure unless 
the efforts of the entire educational 
staff are utilized. 

The good teacher has always been 
a counselor and adviser to his stu- 
dents. This article is an attempt to 
refocus the attention of the music 
educator upon the resources and 
techniques which will assist him in 
more effective accomplishment of 
this function. 

It is a truism to say that the teach- 
er must know his pupils. Guidance 
activities will be conducted haphaz- 
ardly unless conscious and continu- 
ous study of pupils is maintained. 
There are many ways by which this 
knowledge may be acquired. The 
most important of these is personal 
acquaintance. The music teacher 
comes into personal contact with his 
pupils in music classes, clubs and 
performance groups. This enables 
him to see the pupils in a variety 
of situations and in their relation- 
ships with their peers. He becomes 
aware of the aspirations, problems 
and peculiarities which each pupil 


An active member of various musical 
organizations, Ben Bailey is in a good posi- 
tion to offer authoritative advice on the 
above as Chairman of the Music Depart- 
ment at Mississippi Industrial College, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. He holds the 
degree of Master of Music from North- 
western University. 
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has and is able to see how these are 
affected by the surroundings of the 
pupil. 

School records are invaluable aids 
in knowing the pupil. The general 
achievement of the pupil, scores on 
musical aptitude and. achievement 
tests, and health records can assist 
the teacher in guiding the pupil. A 
student whose health record shows 
a hearing defect or whose score on a 
musical aptitude test shows a defi- 
ciency in pitch discrimination may 
be helped to realize that the study 
of voice or a string instrument will 
be excessively difficult. On the other 
hand, satisfactory achievement may 
be made in study of the piano. 


Teachers’ Advice 


Vital information may be gained 
from other teachers. These teachers 
are able to observe the student in 
situations which are not ordinarily 
available to the music teacher. The 
opinions and facts of other teachers 
may confirm or dispel conclusions 
reached by the music teacher or they 
may throw new light on the prob- 
lems of the student of which the mu- 
sic teacher was previously unaware. 
How does the pupil react to other 
pupils and adults? In what areas of 
study does he show particular 
strength or weakness? Such questions 
as these can be answered only with 
the aid of one’s colleagues. 


If the help of professional guid- 
ance personnel is available, the mu- 
sic teacher must co-operate with their 
efforts. It must be remembered that 
these are professionally trained per- 
sons whose services are specialized 
and that they exist for the welfare of 
the teachers and students. The teach- 
er can provide them with pertinent 
data about his pupils and they, in 


—Cincinnati Enquirer Photo 


turn, can assist him and his pupils 
in arriving at solutions to problems. 


The music teacher must identify 
three types of students and decide 
what specific help he can give each. 
The student with no well-defined 
musical interest constitutes the 
greater portion of the school popula- 
tion. The teacher must be aware of 
his obligations to this group and see 
that the music program makes some 
provision for them. The general mu- 
sic class is part of the answer and is 
an important center for guidance. 
Here the teacher can come to know 
the students individually and strive 
to help each to find a place for mu- 
sic in his life. He can help them to 
become aware of the musical re- 
sources of the school and community 
which offer possibilities for them. 


The student with a vocational in- 
terest in music will need help in 
placing these interests in proper per- 
spective in relation to his other in- 
terests. Is the time and effort put in- 
to musical activities distracting from 
other things of importance to him? 
How can this situation be adjusted 
so that there is a satisfactory bal- 
ance? What place shall music occupy 
in his life after school days are 
over? What opportunities exist for a 
person of his talents and interests? 


(Continued on page 95) 
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TO THE MANY, MANY THOUSANDS OF MUSIC EDUCATORS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY WHO CONTINUE TO COOPERATE WITH OUR MEM- 
BERS BY AVOIDING INFRINGEMENTS OF THEIR COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


IRVING BERLIN MUSIC CORPORATION 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOURNE, INC. 
136 West 52 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BURKE AND VAN HEUSEN, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
5707 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


DE SYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


JIMMY DURANTE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
6317 Yucca Street, Hollywood 28, California 


ESSEX MUSIC, INC. 
Suite 2160, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


LEO FEIST, INC. 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, INC. 
216 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


SAM FOX-HOLLYWOOD SONGS 
11 West 60 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


FRANK MUSIC CORP. 
119 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MICHAEL H. GOLDSEN, INC. 
1491 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, California 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHAS. K. HARRIS MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


JOY MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LA SALLE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
322 West 48 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


LION MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 West 52 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MAYFAIR MUSIC CORPORATION 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


MELROSE MUSIC CORPORATION 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
1549 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MOVIETONE MUSIC CORPORATION 
11 West 60 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


ABE OLMAN MUSIC, iNC. 


10 Columbus Circle, Room 2160, New York 19, N. Y. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


GEORGE PINCUS & SONS MUSIC CORP. 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PINE RIDGE MUSIC, INC. 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


PORGIE MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


ROSEMEADOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


WILL ROSSITER 
173 West Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois 


HARRY RUBY MUSIC COMPANY 
514 North Elm Drive, Beverly Hills, California 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., INC. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


SHENANDGAH MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


TRIANGLE MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


VERNON MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


JERRY VOGEL MUSIC CO., INC. 
112 West 44 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HARRY VON TILZER MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
(TELEXLEW PRODUCTIONS, INC.) 
‘1507 Vine Street, Hollywood 28, California 


WAROCK MUSIC, INC. 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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§ the accordion an instrument ca- 

pable of interpreting serious mu- 

sic and is it capable of holding the 

attention of an audience for a pro- 

longed length of time? My answer to 

both the above questions is a definite 
“Yes!” 


You may well ask at this point 
why the accordion is not represented 
in classical concerts more often. I 
strongly believe that any instrument 
can gain recognition provided: (a) 
good musicians arc playing it, (b) 
a vast and good repertoire is avail- 
able and (c) there is an audience 
willing to listen to it. 


I have in the past ten years trav- 
elled extensively playing mostly seri- 
ous recitals. Many of my audiences 
were not accordionists or accordion 
enthusiasts but ordinary folks who 
just like nausic for its own sake. I 
found these people very willing to 
sit down and listen to my music even 
though these people were very “‘ig- 
norant” about the accordion. They 
were not primarily interested in the 
accordion but in the music itself. 
Of course I had to fit the program 
to their taste, but the main thing is 
that I have found that there is al- 


Charles Camilleri, Malta-born accordion- 
ist and composer, has distinguished himself 
among serious masters of the accordion on 
records, radio and television. He presently 
broadcasts over the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and records for MGM Records. 
Among his major compositions is “The 
Mediterranean Suite,” introduced recently 
by the Windsor Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Camilleri will play the premier perform- 
ance of Alan Hovhaness’ “Accordion Con- 
certo” with the Toronto Symphony. 


ways an audience willing to listen 
to an accordion recital. 

I have recently finished a radio 
series for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC) on which I 
played only accordion originals of a 
serious nature and transcriptions of 
music by Bach, Chopin, Couperin, 
Scarlatti, Copland and many others. 
Letters started arriving by the hun- 
dreds and people who would not lis- 
ten to anything less than a violin 
sonata or a piano concerto were 
actually requesting that classical] mu- 
sic be performed on the accordion. 

These people were mostly unaware 
of the possibilities of the accordion 
because there were not enough per- 
formers going around playing music 
that music lovers would like to hear. 
Why do these same people go to lis- 
ten to Segovia playing guitar for two 
hours? Because they sense the possi- 
bilities of the guitar and have hear:i 
what a great musician Segovia is. 
And because of Segovia many com- 
posers have written for the guitar, 
especially modern composers. 

Fortunately the accordion can also 
claim quite a list of composers who 
have written especially for it. Among 
them we find: Hugo Herrmann 


(Germany), Janis Mendins (Latvia), 
Felice Fugazza (Italy), Eddie Har- 
ris (England), Carmelo Abela (Mal- 
ta) and many others. North Amer- 
ican composers include Henry Co- 
well, Roy Harris, Paul Creston, Wal- 
lingford Riegger, Robert Russell 
Bennett, Virgil Thomson, Carlos 
Surinach and others. 

The present accordion student has 
a wealth of music in front of him to 
choose from and, with more concert 
accordionists on the map, one cannot 
help feeling that the future for the 
serious accordionist will be a bright 
one. 

The concert accordion has merely 
reached the threshold of success. As 
more accomplished accordionists de- 
velop, and as the repertoire broad- 
ens, so too will the audience broad- 
en. As a result, today’s accordion stu- 
dent has available to him what was 
not available to me and to my con- 
temporaries when we first began to 
play serious music—a rich repertoire 
of music that is growing richer in 
size and appreciation. >>> 


Henry Cowell has written another 
original work for the accordion, a 
concerto for accordion and orches- 
tra, entitled Concerto Brevis. The 
five movements run about 15 min- 
utes in length and are described as 
being “modern in nature, but not 
modernistic.” It will be published 
by Pietro Deiro Publications, New 
York. 
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Members of the Cleveland Symphony on a visit to BUFFET 


Kay Alfred Zetzer George Silfies Robt, C. Marcellus 4 
Other Symphonies using BUFFET 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC METROPOLITAN OPERA ZBI 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY x ia’, 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY DETROIT SYMPHONY x4 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC ~.PAR} 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY NEW ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC “Op 
BALTIMORE SYMPHONY PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
DIVISION OF CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


USED BY MORE THAN 85% OF THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS 
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Juilliard of Music 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN, President 
MARK SCHUBART, Dean 


js Diploma, Postgraduate Diploma; Bachelor of Science Degree 


Master of Science Degree; Special Study Plan 


Major study in all instruments, voice, conducting, 
composition, opera, ballet, modern dance 


2 EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


For the Academic Year 1961-1962 
Spring: May 29, 30, 31, 1961 
Fall: September 19 through 26, 1961 


he CLOSING DATES FOR APPLICATIONS: 
“4 May 1, 1961 for examinations in May 
| July 1, 1961 for examinations in September 
in For full details, please request catalog 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE - NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 
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Brilliant Selection and Sound for the BRASS CHOIR! 


Unique contemporary compositions provide the Brass 
Choir with a variety of musical moods, contrasts and 


colors. 


FOREVER YOURS 


(from "A MAN CALLED PETER") 
by Alfred Newman 


GALBA’S MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


HAIL NERO, TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


LYGIA 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


MARDI GRAS 


(from “MISSISSIPPI SUITE’’) 
by Ferde Grofe 


PRELUDE AND SERMON OF PETER 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


SHANGRI-LA 


by M. Malneck and R, Maxwell 


STREET SCENE 


by Alfred Newman 


Price 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) ..................cc0c0cceee 2.00 


Ist Bb Trumpet (Cornet]}—2nd Bb Trumpet (Cornet)—3rd Bb Trumpet (Cornet)— 
Ist and 2nd F Horns—3rd and 4th F Horns—1 st and 2nd Eb Horns—3rd and 4th 
Eb Horns—1 st Trombone—2nd Trombone—3rd Trombone—Baritone (Bass Clef) 
—Baritone (Treble Clef}—Tuba—-Timpani—Drums, CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


Truly distinctive classics provide the Brass Choir with 
varied and complete musical expression. 


Contents 


FIDELIO 


(Finale from the Opera) 
by Ludwig van Beethoven 


BE NOT AFRAID 


(From the Oratorio “ELIJAH"') 
by Felix Mendelssohn 


THE TROJANS IN CARTHAGE 


by Hector Berlioz 


PRESTO 

by George Bohm 
THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 


by Johann Kuhnauv 


TWO MARCHES 


by Franz Joseph Haydn 


FESTIVAL PRELUDE 


by Henry Purcell 


THE BELLS 


by William Byrd 


Price 
$1.00 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) .........00.0..0.0000000... 2.50 


Send for FULL SCORES ON APPROVAL 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 1540 ‘BROADW NEW YORK 3 


Sales Agent for. Robbins Music Corporation 
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Sociology of the 


Musical Audience 


MAX KAPLAN 


HE audience to music shares 

the major characteristics of 
other audiences to art. These may 
be arbitrarily summarized. 

In the past century and a half, the 
audience has reflected social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces inherent 
in the transition from feudalism to 
early capitalism, from agricultural to 
urban life, from church to secular 
interests, and from education of an 


elite to that of the masses. Thus the 


middle classes became a major ar- 
tistic audience in the course of the 
last century, with consequences for 
every aspect of art as a social process 
or institution. These consequences 
include implications for the creator’s 
roles, his relations to critics, patrons 
and audiences; the growth of a new 
business of buying and selling art in 
the market place; new directions of 
taste, and a renewal of the old po- 
litical argument about how far the 
large public can be trusted to select 
the significant, the good and the 
beautiful from the kitsch, the vul- 
garized, the easy and the cheap. The 
last of these issues is familiar under 
such terms or battle cries as “popu- 
lar art,” “mass art,” “mass culture,” 
“the cultural revolution”—phrases 
and issues to which sociologists have 
contributed clarification as well as 
obfuscation. 

The import of these developments 


Max Kaplan, internationally known as a 
music educator and sociologist, is Director 
of the Arts Center of Boston University’s 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, and con- 
sultant to New York’s Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. This article consists 
of excerpts from his recent address to the 
American Sociological Association on the 
Sociology of Music. : 


is that audiences to the arts can be 
understood and interpreted only as 
part of a large analysis of the cul- 
ture. Audience motivations, rituals, 
perception of the sound or visual 
images thrust at them, and their 
composition in respect to age, sex, 
education and other factors—all 
these constitute one whole process. 
And depending upon one’s orienta- 
tion and sociological taste, the spe- 
cial elements of this process which 
are selected for detailed emphasis 
and the explanations given for the 
interrelationships of these elements 
will include such items as cultural 
values, economic forces, technology, 
leisure patterns, political controls 
and so on. 


Artist and Audience 


A feudal model prevails as the 
prototype of audience-performer re- 
lationships, even though the basic 
cultural undergirding has been revo- 
lutionized. That is, the ideal con- 
struct of the musical audience is 
that of a physical assemblage with 
two major spaces and with char- 
acteristic or appropriate dress and 
behavior patterns for listeners as for 
performers. The important aspect 
of this is that respective roles and 
functions are played in the presence 
of each other, or “live.” In our own 
day, thc development of electronics 
as a science has challenged this con- 
struct of audience; it may complete 
the cycle of the revolution noted 
earlier by supplementing, if not re- 
placing, the rituals, mannerism and 
formality of the feudal period. We 
know, through demonstrations with 
audiences gathered in a concert hall, 


that experienced listeners cannot dis- 
tinguish between superior stereo- 
phonic machine reproduction of a 
string quartet and the presence of 
live performers behind a screen. In 
the case of a full orchestra this seems 
less probable; yet the point is that 
the psychological and_ sociological 
aspects of concert going, rather than 
the physiological or aesthetic, emerge 
as more crucial for our day. These 
aspects of audience-participation 
have always been present, of course, 
but the listener of today is in a posi- 
tion of clearer differentiation and 
choice between those elements of 
concert going and music listening; 
if he lives in areas away from live 
concerts, his advantage over his feu- 
dal counterparts is decisive in his 
access to the recorded performance. 

The emergence of the middle class 
audience and of electronic reproduc- 
tion has affected many countries. 
Several important changes unique to 
this country may be briefly noted: 
(a) the growth of a large group of 
amateur performers with a high 
level of ability; (b) the spread of 
music making and listening from 
a relatively few urban centers to com- 
munities throughout the country, 
and especially, creativity to an un- 
precedented degree on college cam- 
puses; (c) the growth of community 
orchestras consisting in many cases 
of amateurs and professional persons 
(now over 1,000 groups); (d) the de- 
velopment of volunteer leadership 
for artistic enterprises in the Ameri- 
can community, often of upper mid- 
dle-class women; and (e) the im- 
portant expansion of public school 
training for both participation and 
listening. 
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This configuration of develop- 
ments unique to our country, plus 
the part of the mass media and the 
total middle class emergence found 
in Europe as well, broaden the scope 
of issues which the sociologist can 
raise in a study of the progress of 
art. Rather than to generalize fur- 
ther, the writer will focus on two 
actual situations in which he has 
been involved, (1) as organizer and 
president of an amateur organization 
in a middle-western college com- 
munity, and (2) as consultant to 
Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts in New York. 


The amateur group consisted of a 
project known as Community Arts, 
which had several hundred members 
in its constituent units—a community 
theatre, painting, dance and ‘choral 
groups, and a symphony orchestra. 
Lincoln Center will house the Metro- 
politan Opera, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Juilliard School of Music 
(and perhaps drama), a new dance 
company, a new repertory theatre, 
and later a unique library-museum 
of the performing arts. As organizer 
and president of Community Arts 
in Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, the 
writer assisted also in raising about 
$1,000 to keep the project alive in a 
variety of rehearsal and performance 
settings, from church quarters to 
school rooms. Lincoln Center has al- 
ready raised most of its goal of $102 
million to build such quarters as its 
$33 million home for'the opera. Our 
function there is to serve as con- 
sultant to those who are delegated 
to dispose of the annual interest on 
$10 million to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The central concern of the ama- 
‘ teur group was to provide a means 
of expression and creative participa- 
tion for the performers. Thus their 
audiences were friends, civic patriots, 
and, here and there, extra-familial 
consumers of art. An audience to a 
community symphony, even to one 
which does a very creditable job, ad- 
justs its expectations, and is pleased 
to get more; they have often been 
drummed up by members of the or- 
chestra itself; the concern of com- 
munity promoters is usually short- 
timed, that is, planning at most for 
the next season. In contrast, a New 
York audience to professional art 
expects nothing less than the best 
and is displeased to get less; it is 
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obtained by professional organizers 
who are businessmen, not relatives, 
but since artistic enterprise is a de- 
ficit operation, they work closely 
with volunteers quite like those of 
the smaller community. 


Educational Problems 


In its decision to establish a school 
program to reach a particular au- 
dience, the project faces a crucial 
question cf a philosophy as to the 
relation cf ;:*>fessional artistic effort 
to audie xcs .a the historical sense 
of generation. For instance, what is 
the difference--nd to whom—if bal- 
cony seat C-i75 {5 filled by a sixth 
or twelfth-gracer, by a student now 
studying an instrument, by one 
whose father is a lawyer or a hod- 
carrier, by a Negro, white, or Puerto 
Rican? And since this judgment can 
be supported by adequate financial 
action, it can also co-ordinate vari- 
ous offerings of Lincoln Center so 
that they are taken directly to the 
schools in selected areas or brought 
to all schools and many homes in- 
directly over the mass inedia. Thus 
we get into the additional problem 
of the strategy, from an educational- 
aesthetic view, of determining the 
best ages at which young people 
constitute desirable audiences for 
various musical media such as opera, 
orchestra, or chamber music. The ex- 
periments with the availability of 
such major groups may alter present 
thinking among school teachers of 
music. For research purposes it 
should be understood that the pos- 
sibility will exist to observe young 
people in concerts specially per- 
formed for them, with a minimum 


of adults present, as well as concerts 
with mixed ages. 


A further issue, unique in all of 
man’s history, emerges from the fact 
that we are now raising the very 
first TV generation. About a year 
from now, when the Philharmonic 
moves into its new home, children 
born in 1946, or Television Anno lI, 
will be just reaching the age of 15. 
These high school sophomores will 
then be experienced viewers and au- 
dience members, although much of 
this viewing will have been in a liv- 
ing room which Russell Lynes calls 
a combination theatre, ball park, 
fight ring, night club and symphony 
hall, and over a medium which 
Houseman summarizes as a “radio 
with eyes . . . press without the 
travail of printing . . .” a gadget 
which has had its effect on the inner- 
most core of personal habit. Simul- 
taneously, these 15-year-olds have 
been exposed, in many cases, to sys- 
tematic musical experiences in their 
previous elementary and junior high 
school years, and in a direct contact 
with the making of music which is 
lacking in European schools. Thus 
Lincoln Center’s education program 
supplements an already dynamic 
process in which both live and mass 
media music have entered in the 
formative years, and a unique proc- 


ess, already familiar in America but. 


highly significant for the future of 
the arts, whereby the professional 
groups in the arts work closely and 
in most harmonious manner with 
educational agencies. 


If Community Arts had the prob- 
lem of finding audiences, Lincoln 
Center has one of selecting audi- 
ences. Each presents its own prob- 
lems to those who would look upon 
art as a social institution. Commu- 
nity persons in the first case who 
promote the artistic enterprise hope 
that out of the random self-selection 
of audience there will emerge some 
pattern in time, so that those who 
come to concerts this year out of 
commitment to friends will continue 
to come next year out of a new 
commitment to music. Those who, 
as in Lincoln Center, face the task 
of selecting audiences from a large 
available public, have the responsi- 
bility of developing a continuum of 
elements so that the selection be- 
comes explicit in its alternatives and 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Thoughts for Band Directors 


ARNOLD P. BROIDO 


HE topics “Taste, Emotion, 
Communication and Musician- 
ship” grew out of a long and stimu- 
lating lunch with the executives of 
ASBDA. We reached these subjects 
by way of some questions which were 
(and still are) perplexing me. For 
some months I had been asking busy 
music educators for their definition 
of “taste” without too much success, 
In the process, I was also looking for 
answers to the questions: What is mu- 
sic? Why do you teach it? What do 
you expect it to do for your students? 
The answers were remarkably uni- 
form: “Music is—well, you know— 
rhythm, harmony and melody.” “I 
teach music because I like it.” “My 
students?—Well, they like it.” 

The answers came from people old 
and young in the profession. There 
was little sense of direction, philoso- 
phy or goal, even though many of 
these people are responsible for the 
training of teachers. Without defini- 
tions, without a realistic picture of 
what music is and what it can do 
for the child, we cannot, and will 
not, have an effective music program 
in our schools. 


Arnold P. Broido, Director of Publica- 
tions and Sales for the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, attended the David 
Mannes School of Music, Juilliard, Ithaca 
College and Columbia University, Prior ex- 
perience has included that of Editor and 
Production Manager for Boosey and Hawkes, 
and Executive Vice-President and General 
Manager for Century Music Publishing Co. 
and Mercury Music Corp. A member of 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia), he appears in 
“Who's Who in American Schools and 
Colleges.” He is co-author of “Music Dic- 
tionary,” published by Doubleday andi 
Company, This article is based on an ad- 
dress to the American School Band Direc- 
tors Association. 
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The key to understanding is that 
music is a communicative art. Every 
definition, from John Dewey to the 
Britannica, stresses this point. Music 
communicates, and it communicates 
emotion! Once we lose sight of this, 
we wallow in hopeless circles which 
center around technical proficiency. 
More often than not, our music pro- 
gram is physical education for the 
small muscles. In a marching band 
it is possible to defend this aspect 
as a sort of drill with hazards. Im- 
agine playing The Stars and Stripes 
Forever while carrying a sousaphone 
and maneuvering through an intri- 
cate set of formations! 

Perhaps part of the reason can be 
found in those mores of our society 
which frown upon the expression 
of emotion by males. Small boys are 
told that it is “unmanly” to cry. 
These same youngsters grow up to be 
music educators, still convinced that 
it is unmanly to show emotion. This 
“Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” 
philosophy effectively, short-circuits 
any possible communication between 


907999994 


a conductor and his group. It walls 
him off at the source and, no matter 
what storms of emotion are raging 
within him, no matter what else he 
may do correctly, he will never get 
real music out of his performers. We 
see a picture of the self-conscious 
conductor who is more concerned 
with his posterior than with his art. 
He has read somewhere that his el- 
bows should not flap as this distracts 
the audience. He worries about the 
fit of his jacket and the length of 
his pants—all valid socially but hav- 
ing nothing to do with making mu- 
sic, 

The effective and musical conduc- 
tor plays his group as if it were an 
instrument in the same way a pianist 
plays the piano. He is in complete 
command, and the sound which 
comes out will be (or should be) the 
sound that he hears in his inner ear. 
This is the heart of all music educa- 
tion. The conductor imposes his own 
values on the group; the validity of 
the group’s experience can be no 
greater than his musical values, and 
his ability to communicate them. 
Every good conductor knows the 
moments of wild excitement when 
he, his performers and the audience 
are all caught up together in an 
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Artley owners never develop into ‘‘screwdriver 
mechanics” because these are the flutes and 
piccolos that stay in adjustment...that play 
all the scale day after day. They are as untem- 
peramental as can be. Try the model of your 
choice at your Artley dealer’s, and discover 
why they are the nation’s most popular... 


and dependable! 


A 


CONN 
CORPORATION 
Elkhart, Indiana 


exclusive distributor of 
Artley flutes and piccolos 


rolled tone holes 


plastic pads 


rib and post assembly 


ONLY SCHOOL FLUTES 
AND PICCOLOS WITH 


sculptured embouchure 


JANUARY, 1961 


THESE FINE FEATURES 
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Instrumental Music 
in the Public Schools 


W. W. WAGNER 


HERE were perhaps a hundred 

parents in the room. It had 
been a really tough job getting them 
to attend the meeting. Who needed 
a school band?, In fact, who ever 
heard of such 4 fool idea? Finally 
the meeting came to order. The 
speaker made an impassioned speech. 
He told his audience how wonderful 
it would be to have a band for 
Fourth of July parades . . . how fine 
it would be for the moral character 
of each bandsman. “Teach your boy 
to blow a horn and he will never 
blow a safe,” he said. 

The audience listened attentively. 
Then came the big moment. “Who 
will sign up for the band?” asked the 
speaker. A man arose from the au- 
dience and replied, “I could not 
carry a tune in a basket and I do not 
believe my son could either.” So say- 
ing, he left the hall, followed by just 
about all of the others. 

Does that sound impossible? That 
scene actually happened less than 
35 years ago. I was the speaker. It 
was not easy to organize a school 
band in those days. It took a lot of 
hard work by a group of dedicated 
people to get the school band move- 
ment started. Now it would seem 
that instrumental music programs in 
our public schools are here to stay. 

But are they here to stay? What 
about the school counselor who ad- 
vises students to get out of the band? 
This is happening more often than 
we care to admit. What about the 


W. W. Wagner is the Saies Manager of 
Buescher Band Instrument Compeny, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. He quotes three of the na- 
tion’s leading band directors and expresses 
widely shared concern about the future of 
instrumental public school music. 
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“Sputnik” thinking? There are many 
who would call music a “frill” and 
who would eliminate it in favor of 
science. What about the approach of 
the teacher who forgets that he has 
a public? If his programs for concerts 
are uninteresting and if his concert 
audiences are painfully small, it is 
easy for a school administrator to 
wonder just how valuable the music 
program is. What about the perfec- 
tionist bandmaster who endlessly re- 
hearses the same music? Will his 
bandsmen maintain a continuing in- 
terest? 


Impeding Progress 


These are only some of the factors 
which can impede the progress of 
instrumental music in our schools. 
Collectively and individually, we 
who are a part of this great world 
of music must be honest with our- 
selves and the parts we play in it. 
We must present a proper image to 
the public. We must eternally pro- 
tect what we have achieved, and 
constantly strive for further prog- 
ress. 

I am an optimist. I believe the fu- 
ture of instrumental public school 
music is bright. I believe in tie fine, 
intelligent music educators who are 
in charge. Surely they heed the 
warning signs and will take appro- 
priate action. 


Dr. William Revelli, Director of 
Bands at the University of Michigan, 
is optimistic and reports the Band 
Department has the greatest number 
of registrations in the University’s 
history. He also points out a signi- 
ficant fact that their fine second 
band has a large number of players 


in it who are not music majors. 
These students are studying to be 
doctors, lawyers, scientists, etc., but 
they love music and want to actively 
participate as bandsmen. Dr. Revelli 
is also alarmed because these stu- 
dents will have few places to play 
when they graduate: “Why are there 
so few municipal bands? Is it be- 
cause we overemphasize professional- 
ism in our schools and overlook the 
value of music as a hobby? Music is 
created to be enjoyed. In England I 
heard hundreds of brass bands. They 
were not professional. Many of them 
represented important industrial 
firms. Why don’t we have groups like 
this in America?” 

Dr. Revelli believes that we must 
re-evaluate our instrumental pro- 
grams, that we need a revival of 
municipal bands, that our school 
music programs must be so designed 
that our students will insist on hav- 
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in the Se the 
Gibson MANDOLIN 


since 1894 the finest 


Cibton BANOS! 
In the years since Orville “ 
Gibson first brought to 
fretted instruments all the 
skills of the violin maker's art, 
more than a million Gibsons have 
been sold. Gibson has been first from 
the first . . . pioneering improvements for ever 


| 


finer purity of tone, deeper resonance, and 
greater flexibility . . . developing the technique of guitar : | 
making to a fine art. Among the many Gibson “firsts” 
are the electric guitar, truss rod neck construction, adjustable 
bridge, three-quarter size instrument, carved top and 
back, cut-away design, and “humbuck” pick-up. Today 
Gibsons are heard and preferred ‘round the world 
—from family room to Carnegie Hall! 


fibson, Ine. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


and today’s orite 
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Look, Listen and 


SAL SALVADOR 


NEW day is dawning for the 

dance band business. Teen- 
agers are going to bring it back to 
its former glory. Growing signs of 
this are apparent today. The kids 
are dancing now instead of just 
listening with stars in their eyes to 
romantic vocalists. This is reflected 
in a teen-age demand for the live 
band and in more “pop” orchestral 
music being recorded and played on 
the air. But when the band comes 
back it will look different. 

For the youngsters have different 
tastes now than during the “golden 
days” of the band business. This is 
a mnore casual age, and if their ex- 
panding interest in the dance or- 
chestra is to be prolonged there will 
have to be some sharp changes made 
in the costumes worn on the band- 
stand at The Hop. The music is im- 
portant, yes, but the kids want some- 
thing with which they can identify 
themselves visually as well as mu- 
sically. 

The standard uniform of the 
tuxedo and the blazer are passé. 
Chey were the rage at ballroom 
bashes in the twenties, but so were 
the raccoon coats in that Flapper 
Era. And who ses a raccoon around 
now? Instead of the same old rig, 
the bands of tomorrow will come up 
with something new in raiment with 
which the younger set can associate 
itself. Teen-agers are the backbone 
of the band boom. They buy the 
records and are to be tomorrow's 


A “jazz man’s guitarist,” formerly with 
Stan Kenton and winner of the Playboy 
Magezine Jazz Poll, Sal Salvador is known 
to radio, TV, record and night-club audi- 
ences across the nation. A tour of American 
high schools and colleges is planned for the 
near future, as well as appearances in 
Latin-A merica. 
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grown-up band listeners. They are 
the ones to be pleased. 

Today’s teen-agers are seeking 
swing in dress as well as rhythm. 
They want good musical sound and 
an appearance that is “loud” on the 
bandstand. Gold vests and colorful 
boat-neck sweaters, for example, are 
typical of what the dancing young- 
sters are looking for and what they 
are going to get. Also, they want 
teen-age musicians in the band. And 
why not? 


“Colors in Sound” 


Teen-age ideas are the warp and 
woof of our new fifteen-piece dance 
and concert orchestra, “Colors in 
Sound,” which is for and, in a large 
measure, by teen-agers. “Colors in 
Sound” also has “teen colors” in ap- 
parel. Whatever teen-agers are sport- 
ing we will have in the band. We 
look at them with both eyes and 
listen with both ears. We will try 
anything to please them, but never 
at the cost of the “beat.” We know 
that is what the kids want. In fact, 
it is emphasized as we salute the 
youngsters in our latest Decca album, 
The Beat for this Generation. 


Youth is the core of our jazz band 
and even our dance arrangements 
are contributed by teens. Jimmy 
Schmidt, one of our 19-year-old 
trombone players, is an excellent 
arranger. He was a member of the 
Newport Youth Band, which created 
an international stir. So was Mike 
Citron, our 19-year-old tenor sax, 
and Charlie Cami, our 18-year-old 
jazz trumpeter. To carry out this 
theme of youth we are giving our 
teens solo spots when playing dance, 
concert and recording dates. We find 
this lends to more identification by 


the listener with the band, especially 
when the musicians are wearing as 
well as blowing “loud sound.” They 
stand out and are remembered. 


The yen for identification has to 
be reckoned with. Teen-agers are 
widening their musical horizons and 
no longer are exclusively captivated 
by the vocalist personality. They are 
no longer content in the role of 
listener-observer. They want to par- 
ticipate, be part of the show, identify 
themselves with it. How can they 
do this? By dancing! 

When they dance along with the 
band, they have found—and so have 
we—they not only enjoy the music 
but they get the feeling of being in 
the act. They want to cavort, bounce 
and glide around the dance floor. 
And in this casual age they accom- 
plish this at dances with less formali- 
ty in dress than was the case in the 
past. We know they have a penchant 
for the unstarched collar, the open- 
neck shirt, and that casualness is the 
order of the day among the teens. 
Everything is ‘far out.” But the kids 
are not relaxed about music. They 
are excited. This enthusiasm I un- 
derstand,—they are “digging” more 
and more jazz. They want to see 
teen-agers blowing it — teen-agers 
dressed jike teen-agers, exuding ex- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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get-acquainted offer the 


fun-packed Hohner 


MELODICA 


Since its intro- 
duction last 
year, teen- 
| agers, college 
students, busi- 
;nessmen and 
housewives 
have taken to the Hohner 
Melodica, the fun-packed in- 
strument that is so easy to 
play. 

Now Hohner makes a spe- 
cial offer to introduce the 
newest member of its musical 
family to educators. The 
Hohner Melodica has two full 


octaves in chromatic se- 
quence...and a pleasant 
sound. You play it solo, in a 
group, or to accompany your 
favorite recording star. 

You will be able to play 
notes and chords right away 
and within a week any mel- 
ody in any key. 

Besides the MELODICA a 
teacher’s manual and three 
supplementary music books 
are part of the special educa- 
tor’s package at only °9.95. 
Regular Price (for the pack- 
age) $15.45. 


Introductory Offer (Limited 1 toa teacher) 


4 Music Books . . . 


% EASY STEPS TO THE HOHNER MELODICA 
—A beginner's guide. 

%& FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—America’s top tunes. 


te FAMILIAR MELODIES FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—All! the old favorites. 


% SPOTLIGHT SONGS FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—Popular songs. 


JANUARY, 1961 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL FIVE *9%> 


5.50 
TOTAL *15.45 


My Name 


Because it is so easy to play 


well, your students will have 
so much more fun with the 
Melodica. Its piano type key- 
board is ideal for beginning 


music students... the 


Melodica is easy to teach. 


M. HOHNER, Inc. * Andrews Road, Hicksville, L. L, N. Y. yyy.) 
Please send me the special introductory offer on the MELODICA 

including 1 instrument, instruction books and musical compositions, 

at $9.95. (For classroom teachers only.) 


School 


School Address. 


City. 


State 


County 


MONEY ORDER 


{] CHECK ENCLOSED 
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TURANDOT RECORD 


NE of the most ideally cast 
as well as superbly _ per- 
formed operas is the new Victor 
release of Puccini's Turandot, 
which is being revived at the Met 
this season. It is only in recent 
years that the opera, first per- 
formed in 1926, has become pop- 
ular. Puccini died before complet- 
ing the score, and listeners of the 


CHORAL 


oe ® 


5640 TENDERLY—SATB—As recorded in the Columbia 


Album, “EASY TO REMEMBER” rh day felt that the work reflected his 
6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—As recorded in the ||| | illness, since it was so different from 
Columbia Album, “SONGS OF THE COWBOY” his earlier operas. When it was pre- 
Now in preparation—o new series *+{| | sented by the New York City Opera 
by Mr. Luboff which will take in Co: h A < bli 
many of our popular standards. the merican pudlic 
finally “discovered” Turandot. 
In this recording every lead, as 
5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 8 
#11) | well as chorus and orchestra, seems 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 
: to have been inspired to achieve the 
est performance each could pro- 
5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 


duce. Most thrilling because of the 
«|| | vitality and beauty throughout the 
range of his tones, is Jussi Bjoer- 
rr ling as the Calaf. (His sudden death 
p\1; | will indeed be a loss for the Met's 
Turandot this winter.) Nilsson as 
t4+| | Princess Turandot gives an excellent 


7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
7061 THE CHRISTMAS SONG-—SA 

7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE-—SSA 
7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 
7363 NEVER NEVER LAND-—SSA 
7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 
7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 


8006 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SAB r\1/ | vocal contrast from coldness to 
6618 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 4{4| | warmth at the climax of the opera, 
6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB when the Princess is transformed 
4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SsSA ‘ri; | into a person of love. Tebaldi sings 


with just the right amount of ten- 


fH | derness for Liu, producing gorgeous 


5641 BYE BYE BIRDIE MEDLEY from the Broadway 


; Musical BYE BYE BIRDIE—SATB ai high pianissimo tones, and Tozzi is 

5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB a rich-voiced Timur. With Leinsdorf 

SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA at the helm, bringing life to every 


This arrangement also suitable for use with 


the new Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. 5 the most important ones of the year, 


5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB—Arr. by Ehret || | and one of the best operatic discs 


This arrangement suitable for use with ‘ ever released. 
Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and | —V.P. 
Encore Orchestra arrangement by Muller. tT 


> 

ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB lel 
Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO 


moment of the music, this recording 


new plastic piccolo has been 
| developed and placed on the market. 


~ 
mi 


BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR | | It was designed to give the tonal 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others anal perfection of wood instruments and 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB i at the same time possess the stability 
KAKKKKKKKKK KH | |) of metal. It is handled by K. G. 
FOR GALS || | Gemeinhardt Co. of Elkhart, In- 
THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY til! 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES ad 
FOR GUYS 4H 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS—Volume One il The Slingerland Drum Company 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS Th has appointed Haskell W. Harr, 
42 writer of the well known Harr Drum 
Methods, as director of its educa- 


DWIN H. ‘MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. lil _ tional department. Harr will be 


"31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. ; — available to conduct percussion clin- 
da: EDWIN H- MORRIS (CANADA) LTD, 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, ont.Canada, ics, in addition to serving as a mu- 
sic consultant for the firm. 
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CULTURAL CHALLENGE | 
(Continued from page 5) 


just had with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the youth 
concerts of the Board of Education. 
The audiences consisted of students 
from ages 8 to 18, thousands of 
them! The program consisted of con- 
temporary American music, Schu- 
man, Barber, Griffes, Piston, Phil- 
lips, Mitchell and, of course, Han- 
son—a program which one might feel 
that a conventional symphony au- 
dience would not be insufficiently 
mature to understand! And yet these 
20,000 young people showed an ap- 
preciation of, and an involvement in 
the music of their own country, and 
an enthusiasm which had to be seen 
to be believed. 

The reaction of the Philharmonic 
players was almost as exciting, for 
they played like angels — a great 
American orchestra playing Ameri- 
can music for young Americans. We 
were all participating in spiritual 
creation; we were weaving together 
a few golden strands in the national 
culture that is American and that is 
America. This is the task of cultivat- 
ing our own garden, of nourishing 
and strengthening our national soul, 
and of starting to pay in our own 
creation our inestimable debt to the 
art of the past which has fostered us, 
to the spirit of beauty which we have 
inherited from the past and which 
has nourished us. 

Let us preserve the beauty of the 
past and at the same time make our 
contribution to the world’s store- 
house of beauty! This is a task in 
which we must not, we dare not 
fail. We dare not fail lest in a day of 
automation man himself become an 
automaton! >>> 


Students and tourists who want to 
learn the Japanese language will 
find the task greatly simplified by 
a new Dover Publications recording, 
Listen And Learn Japanese, which 

: includes a manual with the complete 
’ record text. The emphasis is on 
pronunciation and-a basic vocab- 
ulary. Many singers have found lan- 
guage recordings very helpful when 
it has been necessary to sing in a 


language they have never studied, 
such as Japanese. 
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OUTSTANDING * 


PUBLICATIONS 


BYE BYE BIRDIE OVERTURE—from Broadway musical, 

BYE BYE BIRDIE—Arr. by Cacaveis 

DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 

TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 

ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE—Arr. by Reed 
BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL—Arr. by Cacavas 

J SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 

vue TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 
*CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 
ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


*Can be used with SATB chorus. 


KIDS—from Broadway Musical, BYE BYE BIRDIE 
—Arr. by Warrington, with Field Formation 


OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 


CONCERT 


RAND, 


MARCHING 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
—Arr. by Sabor 


Instrumentation: Violin A * Violin B 
Violin C + Viola + Cello 
String Bass * Teacher's Score (Piano Conductor) 


tk 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Muller 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 

CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Muller 


*Can be used with SATB chorus. 
kkk kk 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Paul Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe 


KK 


| By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

CLARINET TRIOS--From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


CLARINET 
COLLECTIONS 


mao H. MORRIS & COMPAN 
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T was with the greatest interest 

that we looked forward to re- 
citals by Byron Janis, one of the 
United States’ most promising young 
pianists. And in the very first con- 
ert given in the Big Hall of the 
Moscow Conservatoire, he fully lived 
up to our expectations. 

We were particularly pleased to 
note that Janis was not a cold vir- 
tuoso (such as seem to be in vogue 
now) but a musician aware of the 
importance of aesthetic problems fac- 
ing him. It is precisely this quality 
in his artistic make-up that won this 
performer a warm reception here. 
The sincerity of his musical exposi- 
tion, clarity of interpretation, and 
emotional emphasis reveal (as in the 
case of Van Cliburn, to whom we 
lost our hearts) what beneficial in- 
fluence the past Russian school of 
piano, and above all the genius of 
Rachmaninov, has had on the most 
gifted American pianists. 

To some degree the program which 
Janis has selected gives insight into 
the character of his artistic gift. In 
it the works of the Romantic com- 
posers, such as Schumann, Schubert, 
Chopin and Liszt, are most eminent. 

Janis’ recital opened with Mozart's 
Sonata in G major No. 5. Its render- 
ing was one of the pianist’s most 
striking achievements of the evening. 
His performance was distinguished 
by an integrity of concept, graphic 
finish, wealth and versatility of dy- 
namic shades of tone, subtle use of 
the pedal and deep understanding 
of the essence of Mozart’s style. The 
Schubert E-flat Major Impromptu 
was carried on a high mood, in a 


With the cultural exchange program in 
full swing, “Music Journal” is glad to pre- 
sent reactions of foreign critics to recent 
performances of American artists in their 
country. The above reviews are by Gr. Gins- 
burg and V. Demidova, respectively, both 
contributors to major Soviet publications 
on music, They reflect the enthusiastic re- 
ception given to American talent abroad. 
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single breath. I should like to stress 
that he was not swept by too fast a 
pace, concentrating his attention on 
bringing out the beauties of the 
melodic pattern. Generally speaking, 
the capacity to sing a melody is one 
of the most engaging features in this 
young pianist’s performance. This 
feature manifested itself splendidly 
in his interpretation of Liszt’s works, 
notably the Petrarch Sonnet No. 104, 
in which Janis showed a convincing 
originality of creative thought with- 
out erring against good taste. Like- 
wise this pecularity was apparent in 
his reading of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 6; it was obvious that 
the lyrical episodes appealed mor: 
to the personality of the pianist than 
those places stressing virtuosity. 
Janis was less successful in his ren- 
dering of Schumann's Arabesques, 
his exposition of, them being too 
forthright. 


In his program, the major works 
in scale were Chopin’s Sonata in A- 
flat minor, known to almost every 
lover of music, and a sonata, utterly 
unfamiliar to our listeners, by Aaron 
Copland, the contemporary Ameri- 
can composer. Byron Janis’ render- 
ing of the Chopin sonata was in 
keeping with traditions near to us— 
unaffected, severe and at the same 
time passionate. True, exterior ele- 
gance and filigree polish at times 
overshadowed the monumentality of 
the concept and the tragic force of 
Chopin’s masterpiece. 

As to Copland’s sonata, here I 
cannet help recalling a jesting re- 
mark by Rachmaninov to the effect 
that after a first hearing a new piece 
is clear to none but the critics. Since 
I do not belong to the latter cate- 
gory I can only judge as a piamise 
and a listener. Copland’s sonata is 

(Continued on page 98) 


—Courtesy, Fredric Vonn, pianist-comedian 
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Starting our second century of publishing for the artist and educater 


NEW 


COLLECTIONS 


SONGS BY 22 AMERICANS 


Compiled by Bernard Taylor. In this volume of contemporary American 
songs there will be found a carefully selected collection of successful 
works by outstanding American composers. These songs have been 
chosen to provide a wide variety of material in different musical style 
and text content. Composers represented are: Barber, Bernstein, Bowles, 
Carpenter, Charles, Creston, Dougherty, Duke, Clara Edwards, Griffes, 
Hageman, McArthur, Malotte, Naginski, Rich, Roy, Sacco, Sargent, Thom- 
son, Tyson, Warren and Wolfe. Published for both High and Low Voice. 

Each 4.00 


SONGS FROM LIGHT OPERAS 


Compiled by Kurt Adler. A collection of 26 famous songs from the world’s 
outstanding operettas and light operas. Original texts with English trans- 
lations. For soprano. 3.50 


VOCAL SELECTIONS FROM 
100 YEARS “THE GYPSY BARON” 


Johann Strauss’ well-known operetta arranged by Helmy Kresa as used 
in the production at the Metropolitan Opera. New English lyrics by Maurice 
Valency. Contents: Wherever | Roam; Each Sparrow Has Her Mate; Saffi’s 
Song; "Twas Long Ago; Treasure Waltz; Who Married Us?; Recruiting Song; 
Perhaps It’s A Dream. 2.00 


VOCAL SELECTIONS FROM 
WEST SIDE STORY 


Music from Leonard Bernstein's hit Broadway musical with lyrics by 
Stephen Sondheim. Contents: America; Cool; | Feel Pretty; Maria; One 
Hand, One Heart; Something's Coming; Somewhere; Tonight. 2.00 


CHORAL FOLKSONGS 
OF THE BANTU 
15 Folksongs, edited, with arrangements transcribed from South African 


part-singing by Rev. H. C. N. Williams and J. N. Maselwa with introductory 
notes and English lyrics by Peter Seeger. 85 


609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 In Les Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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Analyzing the Opera Fan 


VINCENT JONES 


HE opera fan is a type quite 
apart from the average music 
lover. He is more ecstatic about what 
he likes, more violent about what he 
dislikes. He will argue vehemently 
for hours over the assets and liabili- 
ties of operas, conductors and, above 
all, singers. The arguments run the 
gamut from serious and informed 
discussion to the most absurd ex- 
pressions of purely personal preju- 
dice. One of the battlegrounds for 
such warfare is the “standee line” at 
the Metropolitan Opera, and it is an 
excellent laboratory for analysis of 
the genus, opera lover, For more 
years than I care to reveal, I have 
been an “in-and-out” member of 
this line and have embraced the op- 
portunity to appraise the merits and 
defects of the clan to which I be- 
long. The phrase “in-and-out” re- 
fers to such factors as (1) current 
financial condition, (2) ability to ob- 
tain a satisfactory seat at the box- 
office and (8) the good luck to pick 
up a ticket from some person anxious 
to sell it at the last moment before 
curtain-rise. 
Over the years I have been 
astonished at the amount and dubi- 
ous quality of the information (and 
misinformation) dispensed  gratui- 


_ tously by members of the clan. This 


runs a gamut from the most obvious 


Vincent Jones has been Professor of Mu- 
sic and administrator at the University of 
Southern California, Temple University 
and New York University. He holds a Ph.D. 
(Music) from Harvard and an honorary 
Mus.D. from Temple. Although chiefiy 
known for publications on music theory 
and music education, his lifetime avocation 
has been the opera. He heard his first per- 
formance at the age of eleven and has been 
an addict ever since. He is presently en- 
gaged in writing a chronicle of his ex- 


periences. 
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truisms to facts accessible only to 
“those in the know”. Opinions are 
offered with no inhibitions and 
range from naive and tentative ex- 
pressions to the most pontifical pro- 
nouncements. From all this activity 
one is convinced that opera is a 
serious business to those who love it, 
and discussion can engender as much 
heat as any political or religious 
argument, or the world series. 


Standees’ Intensity 


A few arguments in which I par- 
ticipated as an interested but silent 
bystander will demonstrate the in- 
tensity with which some standees 
regard those they admire or abhor, as 
the case may be. In recent years, the 
tempestuous debate over Maria Cal- 
las and Renata Tebaldi reached a 
point of absurdity. Too often, opin- 
ions seemed based entirely on the 
personalities of the two singers. Very 
few arguers were dispassionate 
enough to analyze the vocal organs 
possessed by these two ladies, the 
technical command they displayed 
over their voices and the histrionic 
approach to their roles. When one 
vociferous critic belabored Callas for 
her interpretation of Norma, I 
agreed with one or two remarks and 
then added casually that Rosa Pon- 
selle was the greatest portrayer of the 
role within my memory. Halted in 
her tirade, the exceedingly articulate 
lady said, “Oh, so you heard Pon- 
selle sing it?” When I began to ela- 
borate on the subject, I soon de- 
sisted, as I could see that my remarks 
were considered merely the reminis- 
cences of an old-timer. 

Some years previous, the same type 
of acrimonious debate was concerned 
with the respective impersonations of 


Isolde by Kirsten Flagstad and Helen 
Traubel. The voices of these great 
singers were thoroughly dissected 
and the argumentative standees be- 
came genuinely exercised as they as- 
sumed the attitude of prosecuting or 
defending attorney. In the past few 
years, the ladies on trial have 
changed to Birgit Nilsson and 
Martha Moedl, but the vigor of the 
prosecution or defense has been as 
apparent as ever. Just as apparent 
has been the “life and death” seri- 
ousness of the discussion. Those in- 
terested in historical perspective can 
read of former battles to decide 
whether or not Olive Fremstad or 
Johanna Gadski was the most im- 
pressive Briinnhilde in Die Waikiire. 
Time passes; the artists of one gen- 
eration are supplanted by new-com- 
ers, but the arguers go on forever. 
One evening a young man was en- 
deavoring, more or less unsuccess- 
fully, to explain the complicated 
story of Ji Trovatore to his eager 
but completely baffled girl friend. 
At one point he said, “I guess that’s 
how it is, but really I can’t get it.” 
She agreed with his statement. I 
finally descended from the Olympian 
height of the seasoned opera-goer 
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and ventured mildly, “Is it very 


is about? After all, many have stated 
that to thread one’s way through 
this labyrinth of a plot is scarcely 
worth the effort. Even the famous 
Lillian Nordica, an experienced 
Gioconda, said she could never tell 
the story so that anyone could un- 
derstand it.” These remarks, strange- 
ly enough, elicited much _ interest 
from the two neophytes and led to a 
dissertation on how to listen to opera 
from the vocal angle, rather than be 
preoccupied too much with the 
story. I was quite pleased at their 
attention, for the younger standees 
seldom evidence more than a faintly 
concealed boredom at the reminis- 
cences of the oldsters. I have ob- 
served this so often that it has con- 
ditioned me to comparative silence, 
a bit disdainful I must admit. 


One ridiculous incident serves to 
illustrate that purely musical values 
are not always the subject of argu- 
ment. The evening that Gertrude 
Wettergren, the Swedish contralto 
(or mezzo-soprano), made her first 
appearance as Carmen, a lady of un- 
certain age and decidedly spinsterish 
mien proclaimed for all to hear that 
she had been a standee at the Met 
for thirty years. She looked it! In- 
cidentally, merely as a fact unrelated 
to the actual performance, I observed 
that three notable Carmens from an 
earlier era were sitting well forward 
in the orchestra. I mentioned this 
to a voung standee who showed little 
intei st, so I returned to communion 
with my own thoughts. I wondered 
how the Carmen of the evening 
would feel if she knew of the pres- 
ence of these former divas, who 
were doubtless going to subject her 
to a searching visual and aural evalu- 
ation. To return to the performance 
and the point of this story, Wet- 
tergren appeared at the proper mo- 
ment and seemed well equipped in 
face and figure for the role. I eager- 
ly waited to hear, “Quand je vous 
aimerai? Ma foi, je ne sais pas, Peut- 
étre jamais, peut-étre demain. Mais 
pas aujourd’hui, c'est certain!” I 
was nonplussed to catch some strange 
sounds which proved to be Swedish. 
From that moment on we had to 
adjust to a bi-lingual rendering of 
the familiar scene. At the close of 
the Habanera, there was much ap- 


(Continued on page 110) 
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important to know what the libretto | 


YOUR ORCHESTRA, BAND OR CHORUS 
LOOK AS GOOD AS SOUNDS. 


Cll. | 


UNIFORMS BY 


Notional Fashion Institute Award Winner 
SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 
Beautiful spotlight colors: 
Red, Powder Blue, Gold, 
Grey, Royal, Peacock 
Blue, White, Maroon. 
| Top quality fabries. Fully © 
lined. Imme- 


diate delivery. $16.90 © 


THE “CITATION” 
2 MESS DRESS 
JACKET 


Patterned after the 
- new Air Force dress 
uniform, the 
“Citation’s” crisp 
appearance adds snap 
~ and smartness to 
marching band or 
chorus. Lightweight 
for comfort, long- 
__ wearing for economy, 
the “Citation” is hand 
tailored of top 
quality fabrics... 
with full perspiration- 
>> proof lining .. . and 
~ 21 colors to choose 
from. All jackets 
in men's and 
» girls’ sizes. $22.50 
Shoulder boards, 
optional, $2.00. 


Sleeve braid, 
optional, no charge, 


TARTAN PLAID JACKETS: 
Authentic and modern 
tortans in Red, Grey, 
Bive, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcool. New, 
slimline lapels. Full per- 
| spiration-proof lining. 

Immediate a 
delivery. $17.90 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 © 
button models. Patch or 7 
flap pockets. In stripes, 


All garments — including 
Hi-Band trousers and skirts, not 
illustrated — manufactured 


in our own modern factory. Buy | Plaids and & 
direct for substantial savings. solide. $22.90 f 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back! on 
Write, wire or phone your order now. . . q 
or ask for free illustrated brochure 
with swatches. & SET....$3.50 

“SAXONY CLOTHES, 230 CANAL ST., NLY.C. 13, N.Y. © WOrm 4-6039 
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Distinctive 


NEW SELECTIONS 


FOR 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NOT TO HIGH-LOW SONGS 
FOR JUNIORS $1.00 


arr. Gladys Pitcher 


These 3-part songs are confined to 
very moderate ranges. The middle part, 
primarily for the “lowering” young 
male voice, is written from F below to 
F above middie C. Melodies shift be- 
tween parts and are frequently given 
to the middle line. 


PEOPLE AND SONG $1.50 
arr. Gladys Pitcher 


A delightful collection of unusual, lit- 
tle known folk songs for S.S.A. Excel- 
lant material has heen uncovered from 
Argentina, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
Norway, America, treland and South 


Africa. 
PART SONGS FOR JUNIOR HI 
arr. Noble Cain $1.00 


Aimed at late elementary or junior 
high groups, these arrangements cen- 
ter around the changing boy alto voice 
in combination with soprano and regu- 
lar alto ranges-—with optional bari- 
tone. Includes Scotch, English and 
American tunes, Carols, Chorales, 
Hymns and Spirituals. 


— SATB... 


81262 BOATMAN DANCE, THE 
Minstrel-Scott 25¢ 
81256 OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL CITY! 
Spiritual-Cain 25¢ 
81261 OUR GOOD OLD U.S.A. 
Enos-Gilbert 20¢ 
81263 TOM, TOM, THE 
ein 
81265 TURN YE TO ME 
Scotch-Ehret 25¢ 


81249 WHICH IS THE PROPEREST 
DAY TO SING?—Arne-Cain 25¢ 


Catalog and Complete Octavo 
Samples on Request 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 


251 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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ORCHESTRAL PAY 
William K. Wyant 


Paes the musicians’ viewpoint, 
speaking in terms of keeping 
body and soul together, there are two 
major points to be considered about 
an orchestra. First there is the scale 
or minimum wage it pays to musi- 
cians; and second, perhaps more im- 
portant, there is the number of 
weeks the season lasts. 

In other words, the musician is 
interested in how much he is going 
to draw for a week for his services, 
and how many weeks of work he 
can count on. He is as interested in 
these vital matters as are his fellow 
breadwinners, the bricklayer, the 
plasterer and the carpenter. 

At present the minimum scale in 
St. Louis is $105 a week and the 
season is only 25 weeks. The first- 
desk players make higher than the 
scale, some as much as $200 a week 
or better, but a great many of the 
orchestra’s 86 musicians — and this 
includes some who have been here 
for years—receive the flat $105 be- 
fore taxes. 

The musician who works the 25- 
week season in St. Louis at scale 
would receive a gross income of 
$2,625. In current negotiations, local 
2 of the Musicians Mutual Benefit 
Association seeks to raise the St. 
Louis scale to $140 a week by a 
series of increases. 

Here are last year’s scales and 
length of seasons for symphony or- 
chestras in some other cities of the 
United States that are able to out- 
bid the $105 scale, 25-week season 
prevailing in St. Louis: New York, 
$157.50 for 32 weeks; Chicago, $155 
for 28 weeks; Cleveland, $130 for 
$1 weeks; Detroit, $120 for 25 weeks; 
Philadelphia, $157.50 for 32 weeks; 
Boston, $140 for 30 weeks; Cincin- 
nati, $112.50 for 28 weeks. 

In the same season, the average 
weekly salary of a symphony orches- 
tra player in St. Louis was $123.62, 
the same as in Cincinnati. Other 
averages were $182.40 for New York 
and $160 for Cleveland. (To give 

St. Louis credit where credit is due, 
| there are orchestras in the South 
| and the Southwest where seasons are 
shorter and musicians make less 
money a week.) 

It is pointed out by William 
Zalken, secretary of the St. Louis 


Symphony Society, that not one of 
the symphony orchestras in the 
United States pays its own way. 
There is always a big difference be- 
tween what it costs to run the or- 
chestra and what comes in at the 
box office. The difference is always 
on the minus side. 

In the St. Louis Symphony’s case, 
the society’s drive, headed by Frank 
Mayfield, is another survival race 
for the $250,000 needed for the 
1960-61 season. The orchestra here 
is not a wealthy organization and 
its income from endowment is only 
a little over $1000 a year. To be 
exact, it is $1037.34. 

Some of the other orchestras 
throughout the land have been 
more fortunate in that they have 
been given large sums of money 
over the years. Cleveland gets $407,- 
000 a year from endowment, for 
example, and Chicago $222,000. 
That kind of money makes for con- 
tinuity and a sense of well-being. 


William K. Wyant, Jr. is a staff member 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for which 
he recently wrote a feature article on the 
“Economic Facts of Life” as affecting the 
musicians of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Excerpts from this article having 
a national significance are here reprinted 
by permission of the author and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


TWO BRIGHT BOYS 
James Aldredge 


. the spring of 1856 the boys of 
the Chapel Royal choir schoo] in 
London were greatly excited. A mu- 
sic contest had been announced. 
The student who got the highest 
mark in piano, organ, singing, har- 
mony and original composition 
would get the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship for study at the Royal Academy, 
England and in Leipzig, Germany. 

Never did youngsters practice so 
hard, looking forward to an impor- 
tant event! When the great day came, 
the school was filled with strange 
sounds as the contests went on be- 
hind closed doors. People outside 
must have wondered, as they heard 
all those pianos being played at 
once, and the babel of boys’ singing 
drifting through open windows. 

By nightfall, the head music mas- 
ter, the Reverend Mr. Elmore, had 
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a surprising announcement to make. 
It turned out, much to everybody's 
amazement, that the contest had re- 
sulted in a tie. The youngest boy, 
who had turned fourteen less than a 
month before, and tae oldest student, 
who was seventeen, had made the 
same score. 

So the next day these two had to 


go at it all over again. Once more | 


the tests went on for hours. But this 
time the judges were unanimous in 
their decision. The winner was the 
youngest boy. He had made such a 
brilliant showing that there was no 
question as to his deserving the high- 
ly sought prize. Today the names of 
the winner and loser may come as a 
surprise. 

The loser, the oldest boy in the 
school, became one of England’s 
greatest composers of church music. 
For forty years he was a leading or- 
ganist and conductor, wrote many 
beautiful anthems and _ cantatas, 
served as head of the Guildhall 
School of Music in London, was ad- 
viser to the great music publishing 
firm of Novello, and was knighted 
by Queen Victoria. His name—if you 
have not already guessed it—was Sir 
Joseph Barnby, best known today 
for his settings of Sweet and Low 
and Now the Day Is Over. 

The winner, the youngest boy, be- 
came even more famous. He wrote 
all the music for the delightful Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, also com- 
posed many anthems and _ songs, 
mingled with nobility, was also 
knighted by the Queen, and dashed 
off the stirring tune for one of the 
world’s most popular hymns, On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers. His name— 
no help needed here—was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. >>> 


—> 


Division meetings of the Music 
Educators National Conference for 
1961 will be held in six cities across 
tne nation. The divisional centers 
are as follows: Eastern—Washington, 


D.C. on January 13-16; Southwestern | 


—Albuquerque, New Mexico, on 
January 27-30; Northwest—Spokane, 
Washington, on March 15-18; West- 
ern—Santa Monica, California, on 
March 26-29; North Central—Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on April 6-10; Southern 


—Ashville, North Carolina, on April | 


20-22. 
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Publisher's Model 
No. V-9705 


New! 


A record-breaking number of orders are being 


placed for this amazing invention eve 


18” ‘Carriage 
$555(D) 
Musician's Model 


No. V-9708 


14” Carriage 
$470 


but types notes—flats—sharps—clefs! 83 musical 


Built like a typewriter . 


823 So. Wabash 


No. V-9709 
16” Carriage 


characters! “Touch” system keyboard! Just the thing for schools, colleges, teachers, 
composers, arrangers, churches, choral directors, band and orchestra leaders! 


er? 


MUSIC PRINT CORPORATION 


For full facts write David Wexler & Co., Dept. M, 823 So. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


WEISS 
Srperior RECORDERS 


@ The finest Quality 
. . INDIVIDUALLY 
MADE OF SELECT- 
ED 20-YEAR-AGED 
PEARWOOD by 
Master Craftsmen! 


@ Used and Endorsed by 
Recorder Instructors the 
World Over . . . including 


Artist and 
Instructor, 
Musical 
Director 
American 
Recorder 
Society. 
Movie critic 


CHICAGO 
@6DAILY 
NEWS 


@ SAYS LESNER: ”. . . After 
some 15 years of teaching and 
playing with recorders of var- 
ious manufacturers, | have con- 
cluded that only the Weiss is 
uniformly pitched, superior in 
tone and quite reliable over 
long periods of playing. Often 
our rehearsals are continuous 
over three hours or longer. The 
Weiss recorders hold up beav- 
tifully.” 


Weiss Recorders are expertly 
made .. . have rich tonal qual- 
ities and keep their tone and 
pitch for amazingly long time 
due to exclusive LEAK-PROOF 
cork joints. Ideal for class room, 
TV and radio studios, solo or 
ensemble, home or concert stage. 


4 BASIC MODELS: 
Soprano—Key of C... Each $6.75 
Alto—Key of F...........Each 17.50 
Tenor—Key of C........Each 27.50 
Bass—Key of F.........Each 75.00 


COMPLETE WITH SWAB 
AND BAG 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


At your favorite dealer 


DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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BiG. NEWS 
FOR BUSY MUSIC 
EDUCATORS! 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS 


Practical Timely 
Musically sound 
Melodious Artistic 
Widely adaptable 


THIS IS. MY AMERICA 


A chorale with 4 voice arrangement. A fine, 
patriotic ber for g | prog ing 
30 


THE ROAD TO CHRISTMAS 


A beautiful new Christmas ballad for De- 
cember programming. 


Hi! HILLI HO! 


A Kiddie Cantata for Christmas program- 
ming. A lively and delightful musical easily 
oe t, with the underlying theme — the joy 
of forgiving. 

Doane...... Time: 10 min........ 1,00 


SANTA’S SPECIAL CHRISTMAS! 


A short musical play with setting in Santa's 
workshop. Easy staging and costuming, al- 
lowing children to use their ingenuity in 
production. Elementary Grades. 

Doane. .'....Time: 20 min........ 1.25 


A HAPPY DAY 


A clever musical play with the happy theme 
based on the part clocks play in the lives of 
children. Suitable for any time of year. 
Elementary or Secondary Grades. 

Doane-DeNeergaard. . Time: 20 min. 1.00 


WHEN | SEE THE FLAG 


An interesting musical using children posed 

in @ large picture frame to depict the songs. 

Historical background. Excellent for pe’ tic 


occasions, E y 


or y Grades. 
Doane-Meadows. . . Time: 20 min... 2.60 


U AND THE U. N. 


An interesting United Nations musical play 
with a collecti of authenti ti | an- 
thems of Norway, India, Turkey, England, 
Denmark, Nicaragua, Austria, The Nether- 
lands, Itely, New Zealand, and Sweden, in- 
cluding a beautiful old Round, “DONA 
NOBIS PACEM” with English lyric and title, 
“GRANT US PEACE”. The numbers may te 
used seperately. El tary and Second::ry 
Grades, also High School. 

Doane-DeNeergoard . . Time: 30 min. 2.00 


A CHRISTMAS ROUND TABLE 


An entire Christmas show with some speak- 
ing parts, solos, special numbers and srngs 
for choral groups. Elementary and Second- 
ary Grades. 


ORDER NOW — Catalog on request 


LEE MUSIC CORP. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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as it sounds, especially when played 


lin cadenzas in Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
Spanish Caprice, which is also flashy 


ment. 
Just to settle a long-standing argu- 
meni, The Bee (L’Abeille) was not 


bert, but by another composer of the 
same name, often called “Francois,” 
who lived in Dresden. There was a 
time when I merely threatened to 
play this popular piece, and it also 
served as the basis of my wholly 
imaginary “feud” with the late Fred 
Allen. 


Kreutzer Exercise 


That primitive exercise often asso- 
ciated with my programs is the sec- 
ond of a series of 42 Violin Studies 
composed by Rodolphe Kreutzer, 
whose name was immortalized by 
the great “Kreutzer” Sonata, which 
Beethoven dedicated to him. I am 
now using this naive little theme as 
the basis for an orchestral composi- 
tion, arranged by that excellent mu- 
sician, Jacques Belasco, which sup- 
posedly tells the story of an am- 
bitious young student of the violin. 
The boy begins by playing the tradi- 
tional Kreutzer exercise and gradu- 
ally improves until he thinks he is 
pretty good. Eventually, however, 
after considerable development of 
the orchestral background, he real- 
izes that he will never make the 
grade, and the music subsides with 
a reminder of the opening theme. I 
plan to use this when there is time 
for only one fairly elaborate number. 


at top speed. Another possible encore 
is William Kroll’s Banjo and Fiddle, 
and this one really is hard. Occasion- 
ally I have enjoyed sitting in the con- 
certmaster’s seat and playing the vio- 


material, “grateful” to the instru- 


written by the famous Franz Schu- 


HOW WELL DO I PLAY THE VIOLIN? 
(Continued from page 11) 


My own youthful studies were 
with Hugo Kortschak, a very fine vio- 
linist, who played in the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and founded the Kort- 
schak Quartet, later known as the 
Berkshire String Quartet. Unfortu- 
nately I stopped practicing when I 
was fifteen and did not begin again 
until I had passed 60 (technically 
39). This may be just as well, for 
neither my audience nor myself ex- 
pects anything like a perfect per- 
formance. (I still get a kick out of 
hearing murmurs that seem to say 
“This guy is better than we had ex- 
pected.”’) 

While I am perfectly aware that 
the success of my orchestral appear- 
ances depends mostly on the comic 
interludes, there is a certain stimulus 
in playing one’s best in such distin- 
guished surroundings and with a 
completely professional background, 
not to speak of the satisfaction of 
contributing substantially to the 
maintenance of America’s leading 
musical organizations. It was an hon- 
or to receive the Laurel Leaf Award 
from the Juilliard School of Music, 
and it was fun to play to the piano 
accompaniment of Vice-President 
Nixon in Washington. I got a special 
thrill out of being conducted by that 
master violinist, Isaac Stern, through 
the newly decorated Carnegie Hall, 
whose continued life is now assured. 

Apparently there is'a logical con- 
nection between comedy as a voca- 
tion and violin-playing as an avoca- 
tion. I try not to take either of these 
activities too seriously, remembering 
always that “music is fun” for the 
participant as well as the listener, 
but feeling grateful for whatever 
practical results the combination 
may have produced. >>> 


complex plots, but it is also fair to 
state that many operas should be 
sung in the language of both cast 
and audience. For example, Swe- 
dish contemporary opera should be 
sung in Swedish by a Swedish cast. 
Otherwise the natives themselves 
will not understand the words being 
sung. (There are exceptions to every 
rule, of course.) I understand many 


SELECTING A VOICE TEACHER 
(Continued from page 26) 


American artists when they sing in 
German far better than when they 
sing in English! But the majority 
of American and European audi- 
ences of today naturally prefer opera 
in their native tongue. 


I have found that all audiences 
are alike in culturally developed 
parts of the world. The audience in 
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Great Falls, Montana, is not much 
different from that of Berlin, except 
for the reaction to, e.g., Schubert 
and Schumann. The Germans in- 
digenously appreciate their own rich 
heritage and iradition of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart. 
Italians, however, do not respond as 
warmly to Teutonic fare; they ap- | 
preciate vocal prowess and strong | 
melody. Don Giovanni seems to be | 
their favorite, while the rest of Mo- | 
‘zart does not overly excite them. But 

a high B flat? Bravo! 

We are all members of the musical 
audience. As such members we will 
become discerning students of the 
art, gradually learning how to listen, | 
assimilate, integrate and evaluate, 
eventually making a careful choice 
for advanced musical study. With | 
the right guidance we will be dis- | 
ciplined to absorb and retain every | 
new bit of knowledge possible that 
will enhance our appreciation and 
ability. There is far more to singing | 
than the production of a lovely | 
sound. What good is a_ beautiful 
automobile without a motor, or the 
driver’s ability to operate the vehi- 
cle? Communication, if it is to be of 
value, must contain a form of 
beauty, knowledge, talent and self- | 
discipline. For without discipline 
there is no realization of freedom, 
and without freedom the car will | 
have to stay in the garage! >>> 


> 


Pittsburgh’s Penn Sheraton Hotel 
will host music educators and ad- | 
ministrators attending the Mid-East 
Instrumental Music Conference on 
March 8-11, 1961. Sponsored by | 
Duquesne University, the conference | 
will present seven concerts of dance, | 
marching and symphonic bands as | 


well as eight clinics to be led by | 


Shawnee Flees in¢.----- 


nationally renowned musicians. 


The need for an all-embracing 
band organization on the part of 
many band directors has been ful- 
filled in the form of the National 
Band Association which was formed 
on September 11, 1960 in Chicago. 
The purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is to “provide a national voice 
for the fostering and continuing 
development of bands and band mu- 
sic and to provide the leadership in 
the band world that is urgently 
needed at this time.” 
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Subyect: 


MANHATTAN 


VIGNETTES 


This is one of those band compositions that makes us 
tear up reams of paper trying to find the right words to 
reach you, the band director, with “the message.” 


What we’d like to do is to send you a score so you could 
see for yourself. In fact, we will if you send us the coupon 


below. 


The point of frustration is this: we are compelled to de- 
seribe this piece as “easy,” and to a lot of band directors, 
this means oh-for-gosh-sakes-another-one. 


But every good band director who has played through it 
has said, “This is fine writing for band.” 


Now: how can we convince you that we have something 
that’s easy and good at the same time? The only way we 
can think of is to offer you the score — at no charge — and 
let you judge for yourself. 


MANHATTAN VIGNETTES, by Hugh M. Stuart, is a de- 
seriptive suite in three parts: I, The Cloisters; I. Central 
Park; Ill. Radio City Music Hall. 


If you got “the message,” send in the coupon now. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send——at no charge—a reference score of Hugh M. 
Stuart’s MANHATTAN VIGNETTES (LC 246). 
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Should Know About... . 


SCHOOLS —— The University of 
Washington, as authorized by the 
Board of Regents, now offers a pro- 
gram leading to a Doctor of Musical 
Arts degree in the School of Music. 
This is a) professional degree empha- 
sizing outstanding competence in 
music education, performance and 
composition. . . . Oberlin College's 
new Conservatory of Music is well 
underway with its construction of a 
three-story practice room building. 
The Conservatory will also include 
a teaching and administrative build- 
ing, concert and recital halls and a 
library. . . . A Festival of Concert 
Band Music will occupy the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on January 13 and 
14 and will include three concerts 
by concert and regimental bands. 
. . « The Paganini Quartet was 
named quartet-in-residence at the 
Santa Barbara campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. .. . New York 
University’s Washington Square 
Chamber Music Series will present 
the Quartetto Italiano on January 
20th and the Vienna Octet on Feb- 
ruary 24.... The All-Eastern Band 
and Instrumental Clinic will be held 
on February 10 and 11 at the United 
States Naval School of Music, U.S. 
Naval Station, Washington 25, D.C. 
High school and college band direc- 
tors will attend the event... . An 
opera a week is the program for each 
Saturday night of the academic year 
at the Indiana University School of 
Music. Programs range from Moz- 
art’s The Magic Flute to Debussy’s 
Peiléas et Mélisande. The per- 
formances will be devoted to the 
premiere performance of a new op- 
era by Walter Kaufmann, associate 
professor of music at the university. 

. The Boston Conservatory of 
Music will present Robert Pettitt, 
organist, as part of its new Fenway 
Series devoted to recitals by faculty 
members on January 17. Mixed 
Wind and String Ensembles will be 
conducted by Rouben Gregorian 
and Attilio Poto on January 31. Per- 
formances are in the Concert Room 
at 26 The Fenway. . . . Wartburg 
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College, Waverly, Ohio, will hear 
Handel's Julius Ceasar as performed 
by the Canadian Players on January 
19 and the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on February 12.... A unique 
experiment is being conducted in 
several New York City elementary 
schools with the presentation of a 
discussion by Jéréme Jolles, the well- 
known composer and teacher, of 
New Sounds in Music. Mr. Jolles 
has reported tremendous enthusiasm 
on the part of his listeners for the 
works of Henry Cowell, Edward 
Varése, Vincent Persichetti and sev- 
eral composers of the Musique Con- 
crete school. 


APPOINTMENTS —— Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, was invited by Pres: 
ident Eisenhower to serve as an ex- 
officio member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts of the National 
Cultural Center of Washington, D.C. 
. . » Prof. Charles Seeger has joined 
the faculty of the Hebrew Union 
College School of Sacred Music as 
lecturer in ethno-musicology. . . . 
Composer Quincy Porter was recent- 
ly appointed Battell Professor in the 
Theory of Music at Yale University. 
. . » Park College announces that 
Kaid Friedel will teach French horn, 
Carl Sonik, oboe; Roy Hrdlicka, 
bassoon; Tom Bogosian, flute and 
clarinet; Roy Magers, voice; and 
Floyd Chronister, piano. ... Dr. M. 
Alfred Bichsel has been named chair- 
man of the new Department of Sa- 
cred Music at the Eastman School of 
Music. . . . Susanna Mauser and 
Martha Stonequist have joined the 
Piano Faculty at Eastman. .. . Edwin 
Gerschefski has joined the Univer- 
sity of Georgia as head of the De- 
partment of Music. . . . Carmine 
Ficocelli, head of string instruction 
and conductor of the Southern IIli- 
nois Symphony Orchestra, was elect- 
ed divisional president of the Amer- 
ican String Teachers Association. . . . 
Domingo Santa Cruz, the distin- 
guished Chilean composer, has as- 
sumed the A. W. Mellon Distin- 


guished Professor chair in the De- 
partment of Music of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. . . . Herbert 
G. Butler and Robert H. Murphy 
were named assistant professor of 
music and instructor of music, re- 
spectively, at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity in Kalamazoo. . . . The Ice- 
landic National Symphony Orchestra 
in Reykjavik has appointed Bohdan 
Wodiczko first conductor and artistic 
director. 


RECORDS -— All-American music of 
George M. Cohan is expertly played 
on the Wurlitzer Pipe Organ by Paul 
Renard. Sharp percussion effects are 
achieved by placing various micro- 
phones directly in front of the organ 
shutters. The Amazing Paul Renard 
has been recorded by Riverside Rec- 
ords. . . . The late Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ vibrant choral master- 
piece, the Mass in G minor, has been 
recorded by the Roger Wagner Cho- 
rale with soloists Doralene McNelly, 
Alice Ann Yates, Michael Carolan, 
Charles Scharbach, -Paul Salamuno- 
vich and The Concert Arts Orches- 
tra. On the same Capitol disc is 
Bach’s Cantata No. 4 (Christ Lay in 
the Bonds of Death)—a compendium 
of Baroque variation technique on a 
given tune. Also on Capitol is the 
Poulenc Concerto for Two Pianes 
and Orchestra and Saint Saéns’ Car- 
nival of the Animals, both delight- 
fully mastered by the famous Whit- 
temore and Lowe, backed by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by Pierre Dervaux. .. . On RCA, a 
great organist of our time, Virgil 
Fox, plays traditional carols on the 
gigantic, 10,000-pipe organ of The 
Riverside Church. This majestic 
recording, entitled Hark, the Herald 
Angels, should be played repeatedly 
during each Christmas season. There 
is a lush, big-cathedral sound, which 
speaks well for the engineers, as well 
as delicate and crisp effects from the 
instrument’s harp, celeste and caril- 
lon, . . . Circe Records proudly an- 
nounces a recording of Bach, Chopin, 
Ravel and folk music from fourteen 
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areas across the globe, played by 
pianist-composer Philippa Duke 
Schuyler. Pianologue has been re- 
leased concurrently with the artist’s 
autobiography, Adventures in Black 
and White. . . . English and music 
teachers should write to RCA Victor 
Record Division, 155 East 24th Street, 
New York 10, for a copy of the 
Educational Record and Tape Cata- 


log, which lists many plays and col-’ 


lections of poetry and prose, foreign 
language courses and music appre- 
ciation items for use in all grades. 
. . . A Cokesbury Recording (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee), Music for Worship, 
contains some fine choral music sung 
by the choir of Southern Methodist 
University in the Chapel of the Per- 
kins School of Theology on the SMU 
campus, Dallas. Organ solos, played 
by V. Earle Copes with warmth and 
authority, were recorded in the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of 
Nashville. Lloyd Pfautsch, an emi- 
nent specialist in church music, has 
inspired a thoroughly professional 
treatment of Palestrina, Williams, 
Ahle, Brahms, Elmore, Burke, Clokey 
and Bingham. . . . RCA Victor’s 
Adventures in Music series, a new 
record library for elementary schools, 
has released Grade 6, Volume 1. 
Conducted by Howard Mitchell, the 
National Symphony Orchestra _per- 
forms splendidly, offering standard 
works of Bizet, Borodin, J. S. Bach, 
Wagner, R. Strauss, Beethoven, Fal- 
la, Copland and Griffes. A compre- 
hensive teacher’s guide has been 
prepared by Gladys and Eleanor 
Tipton. . . . The music of Edgar 
Varése has a peculiar effect upon 
contemporary audiences—Varése is 
either hailed as a genius or damned 
for his experimentalist tendencies. 
His work, be it accepted or rejected, 
is important and should be heard. 
Five Varése compositions for instru- 
ments and an electronic piece are 
included in a recent Columbia Rec- 
ords release. The instrumental por- 
tions are ably conducted by Robert 
Craft with an unnamed group of 
musicians. Varése’s Poeme Electroni- 
que, needless to say, was recorded 
from the magnetic tape by the com- 
poser for the Brussels 1958 World’s 
Fair. Varése has much to say and 
these performances say it well... . 
Pietro Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana on the London label presents 
a formidable cast in a surprisingly 
unconvincing performance. Tullio 
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Serafin, on the podium, is unable to 
conduct the work as the exciting 
passion-filled opera it is. His tempos 
are lagging and the choral scenes 
are painfully slow. Giulietta Simiona- 
to, Mario del Monaco and Cornell 
MacNeill perform their assigned 
roles with flair and drama. Excellent 
sound. . . . Three cheers to Angel 
Records for their outstanding con- 
tribution to the music world by re- 
leasing a number of their celebrated 
recordings from the 1920’s and 1930's 
as part of its Great Recordings of 
the Century series. Two of these re- 
leases present Chaliapin in excerpts 
from Boris Godounov and a group 
of Russian operatic arias and a disc 
devoted to Wagnerian excerpts sung 
by Frida Leider, Lauritz Melchior 
and Friedrich Schorr. Both records 
are invaluable for their presentation 
of four great voices of the past in 
their most famous roles. The inter- 
pretations are all muscle, vigor and 
artistic genius. More recordings in 
this series, happily, are forthcoming. 
. . » Igor Markevitch, as his photo- 
graph in the Deutsche Grammophon 
Geselischaft recording of Berlioz’ 
Damnation de Faust booklet shows, 
appears to be Satanic enough to con- 
duct the most recent version of the 
French Romantic composer’s dra- 
matic cantata. Whether Mephisto- 
pheles is more evident on the po- 
dium or in the person of baritone 
Michel Roux is hard to ascertain. 
The work contains orchestral power, 
pieces of beautiful lyrical value and 
a degree of originality that still 
makes our contemporary audiences 
sit up in awe of the mid-nineteenth 
century tour de force. Richard Ver- 
reau makes an inspiring Faust; 
Michel Roux and Pierre Mollet, 
bass, are excellent. Mezzo-soprano 
Consuelo Rubio has a few difficult 
moments but all goes well for her 
after her Roi de Thulé air. Marke- 
vitch and the Lamoureux Orchestra 
and Elisabeth Brasseur Choir are 
superb. Only one section can be dis- 
puted—the heretical Amen Fugue 
which is performed in too inebriated 
a manner for this writer’s taste (or 
Berlioz’s, for that matter). 


When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 


CONTESTS AND AUDITIONS —— Ap- 
plications from composers under 35 
years of age will be accepted until 


_January 31, 1961 for a one or two 


year period of study sponsored by 
the National Music Council and 
the Ford Foundation. ‘Twenty grants 
will be distributed and composers 


are expected to write for ensembles 


of secondary public school systems. 
Members of the selection committee 
are Howard Hanson, Vittorio Gian- 
nini, Peter Mennin, Bernhard Heid- 
en, Leon Kirchner and Max Rudolf. 
... The National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs has launched its 19th an- 
nual Young Composers Contest with 
prizes being awarded for solo, cham- 
ber and choral works. The closing 
date for submitting manuscripts is 
April 10, 1961. More information is 
available from the club, Suite 900, 
Fine Arts Building, 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill... . The 11th an- 
nual American Music Conference 
Advertising Awards Competition to 
encourage the effective use of music 
as an advertising theme will close on 
January 20, 1961. Advertisements 
must employ a musical theme for a 
non-musical product. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —— The ex- 
traordinary life of Philippa Duke 
Schuyler (Music Journal, October, 
1960) is excitingly told in her auto- 
biography, Adventures in Black and 
White, published by Robert Speller 
& Sons, New York City. An intellec- 
tual prodigy at two, this highly ar- 
ticulate pianist-composer tells of a 
most eventful life which should be 
of interest to everyone. The fore- 
word is by Deems Taylor. .. . Some 
Twentieth Century American Com- 
posers, a selective bibliography (Vol. 
2), has been compiled by John Ed- 
munds and Gordon Boelzner, with 
an introduction by Nicolas Slonim- 
sky. Published by the New York 
Public Library, this is the second 
volume with the purpose of gather- 
ing citations of writings by and 
about contemporary composers. Sev- 
enteen are included in this work 
which is available for one dollar 
from the library at 5th Avenue and 
42nd Street, New York City 18... . 
Folk singers Josef and Miranda Mar- 
ais, internationally known for their 
introduction of African Veldt songs, 
have authored a Ballantine Book, 
Folk Song Jamboree. This pocket- 
size paperback contains 52 songs set 
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to guitar accompaniment, . . . Easley 
Blackwood’s Second Symphony, a 
work composed on a G, Schirmer 
Centennial Commission, will be pre- 
miered on January 5th by the Cleve- 
Jand Orchestra, George Szell con- 
ducting. This will launch Schirmer’s 
100th anniversary celebration. The 
Blackwood work will be repeated in 
New York on February 12th... . 
Copland on Music, published by 
Doubleday and Company, is a pro- 
vocative and timely portrait of music 
and musicians by our most popular 
serious composer. A few of the ques- 
tions raised and answered in this 
vital book are: “Is our system of ed- 
ucation lacking in its attitude to- 
ward the art product?” “Is there 
something wrong . . . with the na- 
ture of the art work being created 
in America?” “Should our state and 
federal governments take a more 
positive stand toward the cultural 
development of their citizens?” . . . 
Practice with the Experts is a new 
method book for trombone by Paul 
Tanner. Music Journal’s band edi- 
tor, Clarence Sawhill, is a contribu- 
tor to this book, published by Leeds 
Music Corporation. The author is a 


member of the music faculty of 
U.C.L.A. and the music staff of 
A.B.C. Royalties from this book are 
to go to a scholarship fund. . . . Basic 
Books, Inc. has published Portrait 
of a Symphony, by Constantine Man- 
os, foreword by Aaron Copland, con- 
taining 131 photos of conductors, 
guests, backstage life and audiences 
of the Boston Symphony. .. . A new 
book that will prove stimulating to 
the opera neophyte is Opera and 
It's Enjoyment, by Thomas H. 
Briggs, published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. . . . Chopin: An 
Index of His Works, is a new offer- 
ing of St. Martin’s Press, by Maurice 
]. E. Brown. This beok lists the com- 
plete work of Chopin chronological- 
ly. The musical incipit, on two 
staves, is quoted for every work. It 
is the first thematic catalogue of 
Chopin since Breitkopf and Haertel’s 
publication of 1888. . . . The Art 


Song, compiled and edited by Alice 
Howland and Poldi Zeitlin, is a song 
anthology published by Consolidated 
Music. The songs represent each 
composers’ finest efforts yet pose no 
major vocal or pianistic difficulties. 


New translations are by Edith 
Braun. ... The Folk Songs of North 
America, by Alan Lomax, illustrated 
by Michael Leonard, contains 300 
songs and is released by Doubleday 
& Company. . . . Hugues Panassié 
is the author of The Real Jazz, an 
A. S. Barnes & Company publication. 
Panassié is founder-president of the 
Hot Club de France (of which Louis 
Armstrong is Honorary President), 
and is recognized as one of the 
world’s authorities on the subject, 
having published three jazz maga- 
zines and authored fifteen books on 
the topic. . . . The famous Hallé 
Orchestra of England has had five 
outstanding conductors—Sir Charles 
Hallé, Hans Richter, Sir Hamilton 
Harty, Sir John Barbirolli and Sir 
Thomas Beecham. This is the story 
of a unique orchestra, effectively 
written by John Kennedy for Barnes 
& Noble—The Hallé Tradition: A 
Century of Music. 


AWARDS — Prof. Robert G. Petzold 
of the University of Wisconsin was 
awarded a substantial grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education to carry 
on a five-year study of the musical 


a new kind of piano 
for professional and private use 


FOR 
CLASSROOM 
STUDIO 
ASSEMBLY HALL 
ON STAGE 

IN THE HOME 


Practical in size 
Big in volume 
Superior in tone 
Distinctively styled 


ADAPTABILITY UNLIMITED 


THE MUSIC HALL 


THERE IS NEVER ANY QUESTION WHEN YOUR PIANO IS A Max Dit & Hamlin 


For description and name of nearest dealer write: Mason & Hamlin « Division of Aeolian American Corp. + East Rochester, N.Y. 
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development of elementary school 


children. . . , Herwig Peychaer won 
the 1960 international accordion 
competition in Vienna. . . . Albert 


M. Ingalls of Pasadena, California, 
and Jerry Holesovsky of Philadel- 
phia were named 1960 winners of 
the Fawick Orchestra Composition 
' Contest held in conjunction with 
the National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation Convention. . . . Seventeen 
awards totaling $7,320 were distrib- 
uted to students of the Chicago 
Musical College of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. The recipients are Regina 
Ferber, Robert Voldrich, Robert J. 
Folsom, Philip R. MacArthur, Mar- 
garet Ross Wright, Beverly Gross, 
Henry Criz, Marilyn Heuring, Mari- 
lyn Schimpf, Donna Olenzak, Rose- 
marie Hnilo, Diane Wolf, Lynda 
Levine, Michael Sellers, Margaret A. 
Garner, Kenneth Fearn and Maxine 


Patarini. 
> 


A society to restore the Irish harp 
to its former position as the symbol 
of Gaelic culture has been formed in 
Dublin as “The Friends of the Harp.” 
It hopes to make more widely known 
the literature of this instrument. 


MUSIC TEACHING IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 31) 


what extent can they allow their 
pupils to adopt the new ideas? How 
may they link the past to the pres- 
ent, and the classic to the modern? 
How can they guide without con- 
straining? These are thorny and 
painful questions for those who have 
the responsibility of guiding the 
younger generation. 

The teaching of harmony, at the 
beginning, poses no problems. In the 
“probatory” class, which is open 
only to those students who have won 
their first medal in solfége, a treatise 
must be written. 

In the following sections, prepara- 
tory and advanced, and especially in 
the latter, a certain amount of va- 
riety can be put into the work. In 
addition to the traditional texts of 
bass and melody lines, we “choose 
themes taken from the works of the 
masters, which method permits the 
student . . . to compare his realiza- 
tion with that of the composer.” As 
for modern music, “it is well not to 


initiate students into it until they 
have a complete knowledge of the 
masters of the classic and romantic 
periods, and then on condition that 
the works concerned are based on the 
harmonic system in use up to, and 
including Ravel” (M. Frank). On 
the other hand, considering the re- 
newed interest in the old modes, it is 
of interest to offer to the students 
some themes constituting a modal 
harmony with “modal modulations.” 
Such themes may be treated either 
strictly, or with a certain freedom, 
examples of which may be found in 
the works of a number of composers 
(Georges Hugon). The pupils who 
have ended their studies in harmony, 
enter, after competion, into the class 
of counterpoint and fugue. The com- 
petition includes several exercises 
in strict counterpoint and the har- 
monizing of a chorale. 

Strict counterpoint! With what a 
foreign sound this term strikes the 
ears of the young artists of our day, 
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so avid for liberty! Are they not ob- 
solete, these rules, some of which go 
back to the Ars Nova of Philippe de 
Vitry in the 14th century? Must we 
continue to be “‘fettered” by the ban- 
ning of paralle) fifths and octaves, 
now that, since Debussy, such pro- 
gressions can be cited? Why be com- 
pelled to be diatonic one century 
after Franck and Wagner, now that 
chromaticism has invaded the music 
of Schoenberg? It takes much tact 
and prudence on the part of the 
teacher not to clash with these spir- 
its who dream only of independence, 
and yet make them understand that 
in all apprenticeship a discipline is 
necessary, a discipline more fruitful 
in results as it is stricter in its ap- 
plication. “Absolute independence is 
a chimera,” said the painter Ingres, 
and Leonardo da Vinci stated, “Art 
is made of constraint and dies of 
liberty.” Finally, does not Paul Val- 
ery sing the praises of the “happy 
rules”? Let us recognize that, after 
some years of disfavor, the study of 
counterpoint has resumed its place. 
Struck by the contrapuntal prowess 
of their elders, (as in the Double 
Quartet of Milhaud, the Scherzo of 
Honegger’s Fifth Symphony and 


works of Schoenberg and his disci- 
ples), the young musicians have de- 
termined to acquaint themselves 
with what they had at first believed 
to be void of sense. They turned to 
J. S. Bach’s The Art of the Fugue, to 
the motets of the 15th century, even 
the rondel of Guillaume de Ma- 
chault, “My end is my beginning and 
my beginning is my end,” and they 
have resolutely begun a study of 
counterpoint. When I asked Dar- 
ius Milhaud what preparation he 
deemed indispensable for the stu- 
dents in his class in composition, he 
replied concisely, ‘Bach chorales, 
strict counterpoint, and school fugue 
as Gedalge used to teach it.” 


Counterpoint Teaching 


This is what the Conservatory 
teaches. One studies the different 
kinds of strict counterpoint, from 
two to eight voices, ending with the 
double choir, whose rich sonority 
evokes Saint Mark’s in Venice, where 
it came into being. 

In addition to the traditional bi- 
nary rhythm, attempts at counter- 
point in ternary rhythm and even 
in irregular rhythms have been made 


under the impetus of Raymond 
Toucheur, Director of the Conserva- 
tory; however, these rhythms require 
the softening of certain rules. Cer- 
tain exercises concern canon—at all 
the intervals, and by direct, contrary, 
retrograde and retrograde-contrary 
movements, and with augmentation 
and diminution. 

But strict counterpoint, with how- 
ever much musical meaning one may 
succeed in endowing it, is not 
sufficient to develop suppleness and 
variety in style; that is the role of 
free counterpoint, mastery of which 
is acquired through contact with the 
masters of polyphony and the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and especially 
with J. S. Bach, whose chorale vari- 
ations remain unequalled examples. 
Parallel with studies in counter- 
point, studies in fugue are begun, in 
the form of the “school fugue.” This, 
we must admit, is conventional; one 
finds no precise example of it in 
Bach. Yet its plan serves as a frame 
for the student's work, and prevents 
him from straying. It offers him an 
orderly construction, which is a dif- 
ficult thing to establish when one 
has not yet come up against the 
problems of composition. At present 
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this fugue 1s dealt with according to 
the principles enunciated by Ge- 
dalge in his Treatise on Fugue. It 
seems, however, that the plan is in 
an evolutionary stage. 

Just as in the case of counterpoint, 
the students will turn to the numer- 
ous models left by the great masters 
in order to penetrate at least the 
style, if not the plan. 

“Professor of composition”—is it 
not the most captivating, and at the 
same time the most perilous task 
there could be? A dompliment, an un- 
favorable judgment, can mark for- 
ever the young composer whose per- 
sonality has not yet asserted itself. 
Darius Milhaud wrote to me: “In 
composition, leave the pupil abso- 
lutely free. No constraint! Give logi- 
cal indications of construction and 
form, but give free rein to fantasy 
and imagination. In short, help the 
student, with great discretion, to 
follow the path which he believes is 
his.” 

Tony Aubin has the same idea of 
his role. He allows the students a 
great deal of liberty, rarely alters 
their ideas, 


if they are sound. His 


remarks apply especially to the plan 
of tonality and to the form. He puts 
them on their guard against concep- 
tions that are too advanced. Never- 
theless, this year two works won 
prizes, though they were decidedly 
outside the bounds of tradition. 

The greatest prize for young com- 
posers is the Rome Prize, bestowed, 
not by the Conservatory, but by the 
Institute of Fine Arts. A preliminary 
elimination competition allows the 
composing of a fugue on a given 
subject and a work for mixed chor- 
us, four voices, with orchestra. In the 
final competition, the test is a canta- 
ta, a lyric scene for two or three 
singers, with airs, duo, trio and re- 
citatives. The winner receives a 
scholarship for four years, with the 
stipulation that he reside in Rome, 
at the Villa Medici, and that he send 
back a certain number of composi- 
tions. 

There we are at the end of our 
long trip. The young musician, 
guided by an enthusiasm born of a 
profound love of music, has climbed 
the steps which lead from the first 
initiation to the highest summits— 


the Rome Prize and the Doctoral 
Degree. Has he not thus followed in- 
stinctively the colorful precept with 
which Montaigne—speaking of sci- 
ence—ends a chapter in his Essays? 
“It is not enough to give her lodging 
in your home; you must marry her.” 


> 


Gottfried von Einem, the distin- 
guished Swiss-born Austrian com- 
poser, has just been signed to a five 
year exclusive contract beginning 
January, 1961, by Boosey and Haw- 
kes, publishers. 

His first work to be published by 
the firm is the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony, a work for orchestra in three 
movements lasting 18 minutes. The 
symphony was commissioned by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and will be 
performed in Philadelphia and New 
York under Eugene Ormandy. 

Boosey and Hawkes is releasing a 
full score and pocket score of the 
work which will be available in the 
spring of 1961. All parts will be on 
rental. 
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The band movement in our coun- 
try is kept vitally alive by new com- 
positions. We want them and need 
them to build a storehouse of good 
literature for bands. The composer- 
band work-shop is a reciprocal fellow- 
ship, and should be appreciated by 
both sides. 

By first considering the above 
“whys and wherefores” we can turn 
to the initial problem—the instru- 
mentation list—with some assurance. 
It follows, without needless discus- 
sion here, that the instrumentation 
list will be one which fills the re- 
quirements of the purpose, place and 
time. It follows that the instrumen- 
tation will fill the requirements of 
the group, whether it be a small 
school band of fourth-graders, a 
small wind ensemble from the band, 
or a symphonic concert band of a 
hundred or more players. Aside from 
specific requirements to be met in a 
commissioned number or band com- 
position contest, the composer in 
America today has, near at hand, a 


OF BAND INSTRUMENTATIONS 
(Continued from page 50) 


WALT TRAG 


professional conductor or a univer- 
sity band director who can give 
worthwhile suggestions on problems 
concerning instrumentation. 

While the library of original mu- 
sic for band is being continually de- 
veloped and enlarged, and while 
some satisfactory transcriptions are 
filling specific purposes in certain 
areas, Many young composers and 
arrangers are looking abroad for new 
thematic material or for old material 
to be re-styled for American produc- 
tion. With the growing interest in 
student exchange programs, grants, 
fellowships, American universities 
abroad, and other such forms of en- 
couragement, the young composers 
are having more opportunities to 


haunt the libraries and long-estab- 
lished music stores. Some of their 
findings are inadequate and disap- 
pointing because they do not under- 
stand the foreign instrumentation; 
they return with insufficient scoring 
and parts, and are at a loss with the 
nomenclature. 

It is with humility that we may 
look at some of the work of the late 
A. A. Harding, master bandsman of 
the University of Illinois, and receive 
some help in this regard. While un- 
der his guidance, I received from 
him the following instrumentation 
lists, which have proved to be most 
helpful (chiefly during a sabbatical 
tour of thirteen countries of Europe, 
when I, too, looked for new band 
material). It is the hope of the au- 
thor that some readers, particularly 
young composers, may profit from 
these lists. To fully appreciate them, 
it is well to bear in mind the instru- 
mentation listed on the copyrighted 
symphonic band score paper of Mr. 
Harding. This, too, is included here 
for reference. 

Harding Symphonic Band Score: 
Piccolo; Ist Flute; 2nd Flute; Oboes; 
English horn; Bassoons; Eb Clarinet; 
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Ist Bb Clarinets; 2nd Bb Clarinets; 
3rd Bb Clarinets; 4th Bb Clarinets; 
Alto Clarinets; Bass Clarinets; Con- 
tra-Bass Clarinets; Alto Saxophone; 
Tenor Saxophone; Baritone Saxo- 
phone; Bass Saxophone; String 
Basses; Harp or Marimba; Ist Cor- 
nets; 2nd Cornets; Trumpets; Fliigel- 
horns; Ist and 2nd French horns; 
38rd and 4th French horns; Ist and 
2nd Trombones; 3rd Trombone; Ist 
Euphonium (Baritone); 2nd Eupho- 
nium (Baritone); Basses; Timpani; 
Bells, etc.; Snare Drum; Bass Drum; 
Cymbals. 

Italian Score: 3 Flauti; 2 Oboi; 
Clarinetto Piccolo in La flat; 2 Clari- 
netti Piccoli in Mi flat; Clarinetti 
Soprani in Si flat 1, Clarinetti Soprani 
in Si flat II; 2 Clarinetti Contralti 
in Mi flat; 2 Clarinetti Bassi in Si 
flat; Saxofono Soprano in Si flat; 2 
Saxofoni Contralti in Mi flat; Saxo- 
fone Tenore in Si flat; Saxofono 
Baritono in Mi flat; Saxofono Basso 
in Si flat (suoni reali); Contrabasso 
Ad ancia (Reed); Contrabassi A 


corda (ad libitum); 4 Corni in Fa; 
2 Trombe in Si flat Acuto; 2 Trombe 
Trom- 


in Fa; 2 Tromboni Tenori; 


shows . 
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THE MUSIC MAN 

By Meredith Willson 

Arranged by Clay Warnick 

Including: Seventy Six Trombones; Goodnight, My 
Someone; Pick A Little, Talk A Little; Lida Rose: 
The Wells Fargo Wagon; Till There Was You. 


Selections From 


By Robert Wright and George Forrest if 
Arranged by Meyer Rappaport ° 
Including: Stranger In Paradise; Baubles, Bangles , 
And Beads; He's In Love; And This Is My Beloved; 
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bone Basso in Fa; Trombone Contra- 
basso in Si flat; Flicorno Sopranino 
in Mi flat; 2 Flicorni Soprani in Si 
flat; 2 Flicorni Contralti in Mi flat; 
2 Flicorni Tenori in Si flat; 2 Flicorni 
Bassi in Si flat (suoni reali); 2 Fli- 
corni Bassi Gravi in Fa and Mi flat; 
2 Flicorni Contrabassi in Si flat; 
Timpani, Celeste, Triangolo, Tam- 
Tam. 

French Score: Grandes Flutes Ut; 
Hautbois; Cor Anglais; Bassons; Sar- 
rusophone C. B. Mi flat; Petites Clari- 
nettes Mi flat; 4 Clarinettes Soli Si 
flat; léres Clarinettes Si flat A, 2éres 
Clarinettes Si flat B; 3mes Clarinettes 
Si flat; Clarinettes Basse Si flat; Saxo- 
phone Soprano Si flat; Saxophones 
Altos Mi flat; Saxophones Tenors Si 
flat; Saxophones Barytons Mi flat; 
Saxophones Basse Si flat; Trompettes 
Fa natural; Cornets A pistons Si flat; 
ler et 2me Cors Fa natural; 3me 
et 4me Cors Fa natural; 2 Trom- 
bones; Petit Bugle Mi flat; ler Bugle 
Si flat; 2me Bugle Si flat; 2 Altos 
Mi flat; 2 Barytons Si flat; Basse 
Solo Si flat; Basses Si flat; C. Basses 
Mi flat; C. Basses Si flat (et a cordes); 
Timbales. 


FOUR-PART MIXED VOICES (SATB). Brilliant medleys from best-loved 
. An increasingly popular dimension in the world of music. 
Selections From 


GUYS AND DOLLS 


By Frank Loesser 
Arranged by Clay Warnick 

e Including: Guys And Dolls; 

* Love Before; Luck Be A Lady. 


Including: 
Anywhere | Wander; 
Christian Andersen. 


Selections From 


THE PAJAMA GAME 


By Richard Adler and Jerry Ross —Arranged by Clay Warnick 
including: Hey There; Hernando's Hideaway; Once-A-Year Day; There Once Was A Man; Steam Heat. 


Reference Copies Available on Request 
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And A Peck; If | Were A Bell; I've Never Been In 


Selections From 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
By Frank Loesser 
Arranged by Meyer Rappaport 
Wonderful Copenhagen; Thumbelina: 
The Inch Worm; 


German Score: 2 kl. Fléten in Des; 
2 gr. Fléten; 1 As Clarinette; 4 Es 
Clarinetten I; 4 Es Clarinetten I; 
14 B. Clarinetten:I., I1., I11.; B Bass 
Clarinette; I Fagott in F; II Fagott 
in F; 8 Hérner in ES, 2 Trompeten 
in B hoch; 2 Trompeten in F L; 
2 Trompeten in F IL; 2 Trompeten 
in ES; 2 Tenorhérner in B; 3 Fliigel- 
hérner in B; 2 Althérner in Es; 
Tenorhorn 3 in B; 6 Posaunen; 2 
Baryton; 6 Basstuben; Pauken in Es 
B.; Triangel; Kl. Trommel; Gr. 
Tromme] u. Becken. 

Russian Score: Flauto Piccolo; 
Flauto lmo; Flauto 2do; Oboi; Clari- 
netto in Es, Clarinetto Imo in B; 
Clarinetto 2do in B; Clarinetto 3do 
in B; Clarinetti Bassi in B; Fagotti; 
Piston in Es; Piston Imo & 2do in 
B; Cornetti Alti in Es; Tromba lmo 
in Es; Tromba 2do in Es; Tromba 
3do in Es; Tenorhorn Imo in B; 
Tenorhorn 2do in B; Tenorhorn 3do 
in B; Corni Imo & 2do in Es; Corni 
3do & 4do in Es; Baryton; Tromboni 
Imo & 2do; Trombone 3do; Bassi 
Imo & 2do; Tympani in Es & B; 
Tambour Petit; Tambour Grand; 
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ae the composer of today flows the music that reflects 
our lives and our times, Contemporary composers who 
are making significant contributions to the music of our 
times are among these distinguished composers, who license 


much of their music for performance through BMI. d 


WILLIAM T. AMES 
RICHARD ARNELL 
GEORGES AURIC 
JACOB AVSHALOMOV 
ERNEST BACON 
FREDERIC BALAZS 


ROBERT ERICKSON 
ALVIN ETLER 
ROBERT EVETT 
MANUEL DE FALLA 
VIVIAN ‘FINE 
WOLFGANG FORTNER 


ESTHER WILLIAMSON BALLOU IRWIN FISCHER 


GEORGE BARATI 
SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 
LESLIE BASSETT 

BELA BARTOK 

JAMES BEALE 

JOHN J. BECKER 
NICOLAI BEREZOWSKI 
ALBAN BERG 

ARTHUR BERGER 
THEODOR BERGER 
HERMAN BERLINSKI 
GORDON W. BINKERD 
BORIS BLACHER 
HENRY BRANT 

CARL BRICKEN 
HAROLD BROWN 
THOMAS CANNING 
ELLIOTT CARTER 
ALFREDO CASELLA 
NORMAN CAZDEN 
CHOU WEN-CHUNG 
AVERY CLAFLIN 
HENRY LELAND CLARKE 
MICHAEL COLGRASS 
EDWARD T. CONE 
HENRY COWELL 

LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA 
JOHANN NEPOMUK DAVID 
NORMAN DELLO JOIO 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
RICHARD DONOVAN 
KLAUS EGGE 

WERNER EGK 
GOTTFRIED VON EINEM 
GEORGES ENESCO 
HEIMO ERBSE 
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WILLIAM FLANAGAN 
JOHAN FRANCO 

JEAN FRANCAIX 
PETER RACINE FRICKER 
EDWIN GERSCHEFSKI 
MIRIAM GIDEON 
GIORGIO F. GHEDINI 
P, GLANVILLE-HICKS 
ROGER GOEB 

PARKS GRANT 
CAMARGO GUARNIERI 
ERNESTO HALFFTER 
ROY HARRIS 

LOU HARRISON 
FREDERIC HART 
KARL AMADEUS HARTMANN 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT 
BERNHARD HEIDEN 
EVERETT HELM 

HANS WERNER HENZE 
BERNARD HERRMANN 
PAUL HINDEMITH 
WELLS HIVELY 
WILLIAM HOSKINS 
ALAN HOVHANESS 
ANDREW IMBRIE 
CHARLES IVES 

LEOS JANACEK 
DONALD JENNI 
LOCKREM JOHNSON 
ERICH ITOR KAHN 
ULYSSES KAY 

HOMER KELLER 
ROBERT KELLY 
HARRISON KERR 
JACK KILPATRICK 
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GISELHER KLEBE 
ELLIS B. KOHS 
ERNST KRENEK 
EZRA LADERMAN 
EMANUEL LEPLIN 
JOHN LESSARD 

H. MERRILLS LEWIS 
ROLF LIEBERMANN 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 
ANTONIO LORA 
OTTO LUENING 

TEO MACERO 

G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 
JUAN MANEN 

IGOR MARKEVITCH 
FRANK MARTIN 
BOHUSLAV MARTINU 
JOSEPH MARX 
ROBERT McBRIDE 
COLIN McPHEE 

JAN MEYEROWITZ 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
CHARLES MILLS 
LAWRENCE MOSS 
WALTER MOURANT 
ROBERT NAGEL 
DIKA NEWLIN 
JOAQUIN NIN 

LUIGI NONO 

CARL ORFF 

HALL OVERTON 
ROBERT PARRIS 
MARIO PERAGALLO 
GEORGE PERLE 
GOFFREDO PETRASSI 
DANIEL PINKHAM 
PAUL PISK 

WALTER PISTON 
MARCEL POOT 
QUINCY PORTER 
FRANCIS POULENC 
LELAND H. PROCTER 
GIACOMO PUCCINI 
MAURICE RAVEL 
MAX REGER 
OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


ae 
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VITTORIO RIETI 
JOAQUIN RODRIGO 
MIKLOS ROZSA 

DANE RUDHYAR 
PEDRO SANJUAN 

ERIK SATIE 

HARALD SAEVERUD 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
GUNTHER SCHULLER 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
PAUL SCHWARTZ 
MATYAS SEIBER 
ROGER SESSIONS 
RALPH SHAPEY 
SEYMOUR SHIFRIN 
LEONE SINIGAGLIA 
NIKOS SKALKOTTAS 
HALE SMITH 

RUSSELL SMITH 

LEON STEIN 

HALSEY STEVENS 
KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
GERALD STRANG 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 
CARLOS SURINACH 
KAROL SZYMANOWSKI 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
MICHAEL. TIPPETT 
ERNST TOCH 

LESTER TRIMBLE 
JOAQUIN TURINA 
VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY 
AURELIO DE LA VEGA 
JOHN VERRALL 
HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 
ROBERT WARD 

BEN WEBER 

ANTON WEBERN 

KURT WEILL 

JAROMIR WEINBERGER 
ADOLPH WEISS 

EGON WELLESZ 
FRANK WIGGLESWORTH 
ALEC WILDER 

JOSEPH WOOD 
CHARLES WUORINEN 
YEHUDI WYNER 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO JAZZ? 
(Continued from page 49) 


jazzmen of the same period are . 


headed toward the same general ac. 
ceptance. 

For each new generation must 
learn for itself, and the swing style 
of the thirties has a double appeal: 
first, to the young people who find it 
an exciting introduction to a wider 
world of jazz (following, perhaps, an 
initial contact with rock-and-roll or 
Dixieland jazz); second, to an older 


generation which grew up in the 
thirties and looks back upon its dis- 
covery of the music of Benny Good- 
man, for example, with considerable 
nostalgia. The audience for this par- 
ticular area of jazz is broad and 
diversified. 

Also, a group of modern arrangers 
have (among other things) initiated 
a revival by renovating classic jazz 
tunes and dressing them in swinging 
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arrangements in the modern idiom. 
Thus, Ralph Burns _ re-arranged 
Royal Garden Blues, and Gil Evans 
Strutting with Some Barbecue. Here, 
again, the combination forms a new 
blend which often appeals to both 
traditionalists and modernists. ‘“The 
main point,” says Evans, “is that 
they are good tunes.” It was Evans 
who, working in the Ellington tradi- 
tion, pioneered in 1949 with a fine 
blend of jazz and classical com- 
ponents which became known as 
“cool” jazz. All in all, the discovery 
by jazzmen that their music has a 
useable past has proved exceedingly 
fruitful. 


Third, folk-rooted popular music. 
Here, amid the barrage on all the 
mass media of music loosely termed 
“rock-and-roll,” there exists a scarce- 
ly-noted resurgence of Negro folk 
idioms. Historically, another wave of 
Afro-American music is interpene- 
trating American culture. For ex- 
ample, white youngsters are dancing 
consistently—for the first time—to the 
blues, a basic style of jazz which has 
been a part of the musical surround- 
ings of Negro children for many 
years. Thus, although rock-and-roll 
is often diluted to the point of un- 
bearable monotony, the best of it 
owes much of its origins and appeal 
to the blues. 


Rock-and-roll is characterized by 
an archaic but authentic jazz rhy- 
thm. Accordingly, commercially pop- 
ular tunes of the past are being re- 
vived and sung to a real beat. Hill- 
billy tunes descended from British 
ballads are being transformed by 
the same rhythmic treatment, a proc- 
ess of long standing which has been 
dramatically accelerated by the suc- 
cess of Elvis Presley. Further, the 
gospel style has penetrated much of 
rock-and-roll, giving it a shouting 
quality with broad appeal, while the 
Afro-Cuban influence has made it- 
self felt in a variety of “cha-cha” 
treatments of standard jazz tunes. 
And all of it has become tremen- 
dously popular. 


Most important of all, old-time 
blues-shouters, some of them famous 
as far back as the thirties, have be- 
come popular again with a much 
larger audience as exponents of rock- 
and-roll. They have been joined by 
more recent blues-singers who are 
also direct products of the Afro- 
American folk tradition. “These 
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cats,”” says Count Basie, “can really 
sing the blues.” 

In a very real sense, the blues 
singers furnish the backbone of the 
entire rock-and-roll craze. The vital- 
ity of these musicians supplies the 
model for many of their lesser but 
more successful imitators, who freely 
admit their source. Thus, within 
rock-and-roll itself, there are con- 
tinuous and crucial lines of influence 
where (as in the entire field of jazz) 
the raw but powerful product of 
the folk artist is polished and pack- 
aged by less gifted imitators. As time 
goes on, however, this cultural lag 
is noticeably diminishing, and the 
original blues singers are themselves 
becoming popular as never before. 

Lastly, the experimentalists. In 
this crucial area, where a new syn- 
thesis is taking place, the growing 
influence of classical music is most 
evident and the resulting problem 
most acute. For the increasingly com- 
plex harmony, aided by the emphasis 
upon written arrangements, makes 
an integration with free improvisa- 
tion and flowing rhythm more and 
more difficult. “Dig those crazy 
changes,” i.e. difficult modulations, 
say the old-timers, more in wonder 
than anger. Accordingly, many new 
compositions fail simply because 
they do not create a sustained blend. 

As might be expected, several 
pianists led the way in this new di- 
rection, exploring more complex 
harmonies at the keyboard. In 1949, 
Lennie Tristano recorded Intuition, 
a brave attempt at freely improvised 
atonal music which, however, lacked 
fire. More recently, pianist Cecil 
Taylor has been mining the same 
vein vigorously. “My concept,” he 
says, “is entirely tonal,” but it is 
impossible to hear any tonality in 
much of his improvising. 

By far the most influential pioneer, 
who claims to have once played 
with a gospel group, is Thelonious 
Monk. From about 1940 to the 
present, he has managed to stay close 
to the mainstream while improvis- 
ing rhythmically in complex har- 
monies. “I like to work on the blues 
now and then,” he says. His influ- 
ence, moreover, has not been limited 
to other pianists. Trumpeter Miles 
Davis and saxoplionist Sonny Rol- 
lins, two of the most important con- 
temporary jazzmen, point to Monk 
as a major influence. 

Small groups were quick to adapt 
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and arrange the new ideas of those 
and other innovators, making them 
palatable to a much wider audience. 
“Pianists and arrangers,” says Dizzy 
Gillespie, “were always the first to 
catch on to our ideas.” Thus, the 
bands of George Shearing, Dave Bru- 
beck and Ahmad Jamal became pop- 
ular—in that order—while retaining 
a considerable amount of improvis- 
ing influenced by the new style; 
similarly, the Modern Jazz Quartet 
and their imitators, the: Master- 
sounds, achieved success by employ- 
ing a more arranged music which 


utilized borrowings from old classi- 
cal models such as the fugue. (John 
Lewis, director of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, has composed some out- 
standingly successful pieces such as 
Django, which combines a_pyra- 
midal classical form with the jazz 
idiom.) 

The new synthesis, however, 
emerged as the product of the ar- 
ranger-composer, blending Afro- 
American and classical traditions. 
Here, again, there are pronounced 
stages of integration. Robert Graet- 
tinger’s City of Glass, like Stravin- 
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sky’s Ebony Concerto, has little or 
nothing to do with jazz. On the 
other hand, Milton Babbitt’s All Set 
and Harold Shapero’s On Green 
Mountain are what the New York 
Times critic John Wilson calls 
“somewhat jazz,” that is, music 
which uses the jazz idiom, but not 
entirely successfully. 

A mechanical solution of this 
problem occurs in the Concerto for 
Jazz Band and Symphony Orchestra 
by Rolf Liebermann, who placed a 
jazz band in the midst of a sym- 


phony orchestra and gave each group 
alternate and ensemble parts to play. 
Modern jazzmen were contemptuous. 
Unfortunately, the music for both 
groups was rather cliché-ridden. 
(Such a strategy harks back to Paul 
Whiteman’s employment in his con- 
cert orchestra of jazzmen such as 
Bix Beiderbecke who were called 
upon to play a few bars of real jazz 
now and then.) 

Considerable success has been 
achieved, however,, by classically- 
trained composers who take a deep 
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interest in jazz, such as Norman 
Symonds, William O. Smith, and— 
especially—Gunther Schuller, whose 
Symphony for Brass and Percussion 
is an excellent synthesis. (A popular 
trend in the twenties, compositions 
by jazz-oriented classical composers, 
disappeared for two decades and is 
now beginning to reappear.) These 
works tend to be stronger formally 
than rhythmically. “Jazz and classi- 
cal music will blend completely 
some day,” says Schuller. 

The greatest success has been ac- 
complished by jazz arrangers turned 
composers. Sometimes, however, they 
seem to lack the classical discipline 
to create sustained and integrated 
compositions. Thus, Charlie Mingus 
and others have put together excit- 
ing but incongruous performances 
which swing savagely but lack the 
form of many modern classical 
pieces. These musicians, however, 
have become. keenly aware of the 
tradition in which they are work- 
ing. As ultra-modernist Mingus ex- 
claimed when he first heard pioneer 
ragtime pianist Willie ‘““The Lion” 
Smith: ‘Man, I’ve got roots!” There 
is no doubt of the eventual success 
of their efforts. 


The best of these composers are 


* Robert Prince, Andre Hodeir and 


George Russell, who have created a 
viable equilibrium which has re- 
sulted in a new music. Robert 
Prince’s ballet music for N. Y. Ex- 
port: Op. Jazz has its superficial mo- 
ments, but Andre Hodeir’s On a 
Blues and George Russell’s Lydian. 
M-I—among other compositions—es- 
tablish a new genre. Perhaps these 
pieces should not be labeled “jazz” 
—they certainly do not fit into any 
known category—but they owe much 
to both jazz and modern classical 
music. 

Here, then, is a fully integrated 
new music, with deep roots in a 
wide-ranging background. Through- 
out the history of academic music, 
composers have turned time and 
again to folk music for inspiration, 
so these present developments in 


‘jazz are by no means unprecedented. 


Jazz, with its highly sophisticated use 
of improvisation and consistent em- 
ployment of sharpened rhythms, is 
bringing new vigor to a great art. 
In a form that is just beginning to 
crystallize clearly, jazz may well furn- 
ish the key to a future art music. >>> 
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THOUGHTS FOR BAND DIRECTORS 
(Continued from page 62) 


electrical current of communication. 
This is the kind of performance that 
has meaning and significance. It is 
never forgotten by the participants 
and makes worthwhile all the work 
(and it is work) that goes into any 
valid performance. 

It is vitally important that all con- 
cerned with music education under- 
stand the emotional nature of the 
subject. Let’s turn to the parents 
for a moment. Too often parents 
assume that their responsibility ends 
with the purchase of an instrument. 
’ The home climate can make or break 
' the work of the best teacher. Parents 
must cultivate a sincere and helpful 
interest in the student’s music. The 
student wants to share his new knowl- 
edge, and he must know that it will 
be received enthusiastically. This is 
not always easy. There are few 
sounds as shattering as the early 
stages of practice on a musical instru- 
ment. Proficiency and tonal beauty 
are the results of long, concentrated 
effort—an effort that few children 
will make unless the whole environ- 
ment is helpful. It is a fact that those 
school systems having truly excellent 
music departments also have a tradi- 
tion of parental and community 
pride and support. 

It is not enough, however, to have 
communication and community sup- 
port! The taste of the conductor 
_ will govern the kind of music he 
selects for his course of: study and 
programs. He must have the skill to 
judge correctly the work of composer 
and arranger. The level of his taste 
depends on the accuracy with which 
he can evaluate the material availa- 
ble to him, for the musical value of 
’ his teaching rests on this. It is obvi- 
ous that quality music is needed— 
music which will release the emo- 
tional energies of the conductor and 
his group. 

Musicianship implies a constant 
process of growth and study. It is 


Yale University’s Glee Club is cur- 
rently celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of its founding with an ex- 
tensive program of 25 concerts to be 
‘performed during the present aca- 
‘demic year, including one perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall. 
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not enough to be at home in the 
music of the past. The musician 
must be alert to present trends and 
styles. Unfortunately we tend to 
freeze at the musical levels of our 
own student days, and to look with 
disfavor on experiments and proce- 
dures which are new. Music, how- 
ever, moves on with the emotional 
needs of the times, and Schoenberg, 
Barték, Webern and Sessions sound 


stranger to the teachers than to the 
students. 

The plot of the Broadway musical, 
The Music Man, may provide a clue 
for the continuing community sup- 
port of weak music programs which 
are found in all too many schools. 
The hero is a swindling salesman 
who moves into a town with glitter- 
ing promises of producing a school 
band. He outfits the children with 
uniforms and instruments, collects 
the money and disappears before his 
worthless methods are put to the test. 
In the end he is trapped by emotion 
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—he falls in love with “Marian, the 
Librarian”. and delays leaving. too 
long. He is forced to conduct his 
“band” under the suspicious eyes of 
the parents who are sure he has 
bilked them, and who have the tar 
and feathers ready. His down beat 
lets loose a catastrophic torrent of 
untutored sound. When he opens 
his eyes, he has become a hero. The 
proud parents only have eyes for 
their children—happily blatting away 
on their shiny instruments, dressed 
in their gorgeous uniforms. Nobody 
was listening! >>> 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 64) - 


ing a place to perform after they 
have been graduated. 

At Indiana University, Director of 
Bands Ronald Gregory is also opti- 
mistic. He says that registrations in 
the Music Department are 20 per 
cent higher than last year, nearly 
double the percentage increase of 
the University’s total enrollment. He 
says he sees a trend to improve the 
musical programs of the marching 
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band. But he also warns that the 
emphasis on science must be recog- 
nized as a threat to music programs. 

He says, “While we must have 
scientists, doctors and lawyers, we 
need music, too.” He also suggests 
that we must maintain a balanced 
music program and not overem- 
phasize professionalism. While Dr. 
Gregory feels that the quality of the 
symphonic band is on the upswing, 
he also suggests that better bands 
and especially better programming 
will help to capture greater interest 
and larger audiences. 

At the University of Notre Dame, 
Director of Bands Robert O’Brien 
finds it inconceivable to contemplate 
a world without music. He said, “To 
be asked to comment on the future 
of music is like being asked if there 
is a future in eating, sleeping and 
breathing. 

“The distinguishing feature be- 
tween man and animal is the soul. 
The soul continually strives for per- 
fection and beauty. The soul makes 
aesthetic appreciation possible and 
separates our endeavors from the 
animal. Music has been with us as 
long as recorded history and has 
grown as man has grown. It reflects 
the stream of culture throughout 
history and will continue to do so. 
It is inconceivable to have a world 
without music. And it also is incon- 
ceivable to have an educational sys- 
tem which purports to impart cul- 
ture in all of its aspects without in- 
cluding music as a major part of our 
heritage. 

“Three great facets of our every- — 
day life are prayer, work and recrea- 
tion. Without the adjunct of music 
in these three activities, it would be 
difficult to find inspiration for any 
of them. | 

“Music has a great future because 
expression is necessary to all think- 
ing people. The arts are an expres- 
sion of the development of their 
civilization. We need not justify mu- 
sic in the curriculum of the future 
and we cannot justify its omission.” 

We are all charged with a great 
responsibility. And I am one who 
believes that American public school 
music programs will continue their 
dynamic progress toward an ever- 
brightening future. >>> 
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RENAISSANCE OF THE ORGAN 
(Continued from page 38) 


ent-day musical language as yet con- 
stitute a minority. For all the versa- 
tility and tonal color of the theatre- 
type pipe organ, if it is to build on 
its new-found popularity and make 
a real contribution, new players must 
work to “get with it” in the realm 
of contemporary musical vocabulary. 
After all, it is now the second half 
of the Twentieth Century! There is 
neither valid reason nor excuse any 
longer for other instrumental mu- 
sicians having a corner on the mar- 
ket of fresh thinking. A fossilized at- 
titude, either in the player or the 
listener, hardly is a fit companion to 
_ so marvelous an instrument. It is 
thirty years past the point where 
vigil lights should be burned before 
the Howard seat once used by the 
justly celebrated Jesse Crawford. 
Those who are willing to learn 
have their work cut out for them. 
The best keyboard instruction ob- 
tainable can go far in putting to 
rights bad physical technique, un- 
steady rhythm, ragged voice leading, 
muddy tone and indigestible coun- 
terpoint. Regular practice needs to 
be done on the piano, which has no 
peer in developing an organist’s co- 
ordination, facility and sense of voice 
spacing. Along with these, the player 
must listen regularly to all kinds of 
music, exposing himself to every mu- 
sical area. By turn he’ll attend the 
best jazz and symphonic concerts he 
can find, orchestral, vocal and organ. 
_ He'll hear broadcasts ranging from 
plainsong to the Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet. He’ll have a steady diet of the 
best recordings, and not just organ 
ones, but also those of “top banana” 
performers from André Previn to 
Ella Fitzgerald, from Leonard Bern- 
stein to Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
The traditional classical and roman- 
tic composers, it goes without saying, 


National Music Week will cele- 
brate its 38th year from May 7-14, 
1961. Its purpose is to make every 
individual more music conscious; to 
recognize the purpose of music; and 
to remind us of the tension-relieving 
qualities of music. The 1961 theme 
is “Let’s Make Music Around the 
World.” 
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have monumental value to a con- 
temporary player. 

The busiest and best organists I 
know have the attitude and habit of 
exposing themselves to a compre- 
hensive musical diet and to all the 
arts, both ancient and modern. The 
mature musicianship which results 
shows in the music they make. They 
have something to say and their 
present contribution puts us all in 


their debt. These things hold true 
just as surely for the modest player 
on a small electronic at home as they 
do for the professional recording on 
a large pipe organ. The “popular” 
organist is subject to the same mu- 
sical standards as any other mu- 
sician. 

The expanding acceptance and 
popularity of the organ in the enter- 
tainment world and by the public is 
a challenge, a great opportunity and 
an equally great adventure no mu- 
sical, alert player will ignore. Here’s 
a toast to the second Golden Era! 
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Music, a Labor of Love 


VIVA FAYE RICHARDSON 


NSTRUCTION should _pro- 

duce an attitude of eagerness 
for learning and a willingness to 
regard learning as hard work; both 
these are necessary and they are not 
contradictory. All things that are 
worth while require hard work.” So 
says Barnaby C. Keeney in an article 
on schools in the Atlantic Monthly. 
And of what significance, too, for the 
music-teacher! 

Eagerness for learning and a will- 
ingness to regard learning as hard 
work! How can we help stimulate 
such an attitude? I suggest three 
qualities which have come to seem 
to me as invaluable in the process— 
the “Three E’s,” I like to call them! 
Yes, the first of these is Enthusiasm. 

Of course we must remember that 
we can’t teach a pupil anything un- 
less he wants to learn, and also that 


mere reasoning in cold blood will . 
not in itself produce an eagerness | 


for learning and a willingness to re- 
gard it as hard work. Just as in sales- 
manship, there must be an emotional 
drive behind it all, which will entice 
people into wanting to take what 
we have to offer. 

Franz Liszt comes to mind as an 
outstanding artist, though not a 
great teacher in other respects, who 
inspired people to want to learn and 
therefore to work, merely by his 
overwhelming enthusiasm. He has 
been described as “stimulating a 
latent enthusiasm into a_ blazing 
flame.” 

And down through the years there 
follows a long line of teachers who 
so exemplified this quality that our 
work still reflects its influence. To 
mention a few: Harold Bauer, and 
his compelling presentations of ideas; 
Isidor Philipp, who made us fee] that 
nothing in the world mattered so 


much to him as our work; Edwin 


Klahré, and his inspirational use of 


analogy; Heinrich Gebhard, who be- 
lieved in “always leaving a pupil 
on a high note;” Ernest Hutcheson, 
with his theory that the student must 
carry away from each lesson some 
spark, something which he wishes to 
emulate, be it even just a brilliant 
run, if we expect him to work; and 
finally, Tobias Matthay and his pre- 
cept: “Imagination, hard work, yes, 
they are the fuel, but enthusiasm is 
the spark which makes the whole 
leap into flame.” 


Sincere Interest 


You may argue that it was in the 
nature of all these people to be en- 
thusiastic, and of what use is it to 
simulate a quality that isn’t there? 
But when we realize what ineffective 
teachers we will be unless we do 
summon up at least some real inter- 
est in our work, it will make us try 
harder. And you will be surprised 
at the way your enthusiasm will grow 
as you cultivate it and as you reap 


greater and greater rewards from 


your efforts. 

How about trying it out right now 
on an imaginary new pupil? This 
meeting is a very important one, you 
know, for first impressions are usu- 
ally lasting. “Will my attitudé repel 
or attract?” you ask yourself, and 
“Will I be able to choose just the 
right approach to make this pupil 
want to learn and to work?” Natural 
questions for us all. 

But as the moment arrives, some- 
thing outside ourselves seems to take 
over, and under its inspiration, armed 
with enthusiasm and confidence and 
a sincere interest in our subject, our 
pupil and our work, we open that 


door, and—the miracle happens! 
Now you know the value of Enthu- 
siasm! 

One way of stirring artistic enthu- 
siasm is by Example. I’m thinking 
at the moment of how pupils help 
each other, in duo-work, for instance, 
when, through the example of a 
strong partner, a weaker one often 
rises to a higher level of workman- 
ship and accomplishment. In fact, 
any ensemble work is stimulating in 
this respect, as are frequent appear- 
ances in groups before their col- 
leagues, and in recitals. Surely con- 
temporaneous influence is a most 
potent factor in developing a pupil’s 
possibilities. 

And what of the example of the 
teacher? How important it is to keep 
up our practice, in order to help 
our pupils in every way! Illustrating 
at a second piano (so many things 
can be caught and not taught); play- 
ing over new repertoire, as the pupil 


‘chooses her “next piece”; contribut- 


ing through musicales, if only at sec- 
ond piano or in accompaniments, to 
say nothing of the advantages of 
solo playing itself and combinations 
in which the piano has an equal part 
with the other instruments. Pupils 
appreciate all this more than we 
sometimes realize. 

And how quick they are to dis- 
cern whether or not we practice what 
we preach! One student confessed to 
discouragement and carelessness in 
the practice-hour, as she heard the 
girl next door playing brilliantly, 
and as she began to resent the slow, 
repetitious work she herself must do 
to that end. But then when she came 
back to the studio and found her 
teacher doing the same things, and 
more of them, she was’ completely 
converted. The power of uncon- 
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scious influence—keep it shining! 

But what would we all do without 
Encouragement? Remember how 
Liszt, when but twelve years old, 
was advertised to give a recital, and 
how Beethoven went to encourage 
the prodigy. At the close he was seen 
to catch up the lad and kiss him. 
Liszt never forgot this incident and 
felt that the master had set the seal 
of greatness upon him in the kiss. 
A little thing, perhaps, but who 
knows the far-reaching results of 
these tiny acts of encouragement in 
the educative process? And is there 
any greater joy in our profession 
than the response of a young person 
to a word of well-earned praise? 

Once I read of a little boy who 
was so improving in his beginning 
lessons that the teacher asked to lis- 
ten in and see for herself how it 
was being done. To her surprise the 
mother kept calling from the next 
room to “please play that again,” 
it was “so beautiful,”"—and so on 
through repetition after repetition, 
until, quite unconsciously, the pas- 
sage was being learned, and the habit 
of work and its rewards indelibly 
instilled. 


Harold Bauer used to say that 
musicians were all “grown-up chil- 
dren.” So, whatever the age of the 
recipient, or the method of ap- 
proach, let's never underestimate the 
value of the last “E”! 

Enthusiasm, Example, Encourage- 
ment—all guide-posts toward a pur- 


poseful goal—the development of the 
greatest art in the world! May our 
journey along the way be a labor of 
love, for, in the words of Matthay: 
“There is no finer Heaven, there is 
nothing more stimulating than just 
this feeling that our whole life is 
in our work, and that evidently we 
are of use to our fellows.” >>> 


GUIDANCE IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 54) 


The student with vocational in- 
terest in music should be identified 
as early as possible and guided into 
channels which will contribute most 
to his development as a musician. 
At the same time, he must be helped 
to develop and maintain a healthy 
balance of non-musical interests. He 
must be aided in developing per- 
sistence and the proper attitude to- 
ward purposeful and exacting work 
and study. He must be made aware 
of the sacrifices and demands made 


of one who wishes to be a profession- | 
' that the success of his career depends 


al musician. 
Career possibilities must be pre- 
sented to him and the requirements, 


hazards and advantages of each ex- 
amined. Will he choose teaching or 
performing? Is he attracted to schol- 
arly research and writing or to long 
hours of practice? Will he attend 
college, a professional school, or 
study privately? How will he finance 
his education? The student must ar- 
rive at answers to these and many 
more questions with competent 
guidance. 

The conscientious music educator 
realizes that the total educational 
process is really one of guidance and 


upon his ition and imple- 
mentation of this fact. >>> 
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N the golden hours after classes 
each day, ivy-covered college 
walls all over the country are echo- 


‘ing with the melodies of that tradi- 


tional collegiate institution, the glee 
club. In several of our eastern Cath- 
olic colleges, however, rehearsals are 
being conducted with more-than-us- 
ual earnestness, for these glee clubs 
are out to take the trophy to be 
awarded this year at the Third An- 
nual Catholic Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Festival. 

The Catholic Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Festival was founded four 
years ago through the joint efforts of 
Dr. Norbert K. Betti, director of the 
University of Scranton Glee Club, 
and Reverend John P. Murray, S. J., 
moderator of the Glee Club of Fair- 
field University. Dedicated to the 
proposition that friendly competi- 
tion between glee clubs in choral 
festivals will both improve perform- 
ing standards and please audiences, 
these two universities encouraged a 
number of eastern Catholic men’s 
colleges to join with them in a Festi- 
val Association, to sponsor a week- 
end of choral singing. 

The first Festival was presented in 
1959 at the University of Scranton, 
with six clubs participating: Fairfield 
University, Holy Cross College, 
King’s College, Providence College, 
St. John’s University and the Uni- 
versity of Scranton. A mixed chorus 
from LeMoyne College participated 
in the Festival, but did not enter the 
competition. The enthusiasm with 
which Scranton audiences received 


the enterprise was overwhelming, - 


Joseph Monahan is a graduate of Fair- 
field University, with a master’s degree in 


English literature from Middlebury College... 


Himself a former glee club singer, he is 
now teaching at Fairfield, also serving as 
Graduate Assistant to the University Glee 
Club. 


Glee 


JOSEPH MONAHAN 


and it encouraged the participants 

to establish the Festival as an annual 

event. 
The following year, Fairfield Uni- 


versity, in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
played host to the glee clubs. Grow- 
ing interest in the Festival was evi- 
denced by the fact that three more 
glee clubs joined the Association: 
Assumption College, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege and Seton Hall University. 
Many musical celebrities in the area 
gave generously of their time and 
talents to make the Festival a suc- 
cess. Ed Herlihy, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, acted as 
Master of Ceremonies and also taped 
portions of the proceedings for 
broadcast on his own radio show and 
on NBC’s coast-to-coast “Monitor” 
program. 

The Festival begins on a Saturday 
night with a spectacular joint con- 
cert, presenting each club singing 
individually, and clirnaxed by several 
massed numbers. Following this con- 
cert, the Festival Ball is held, giving 


the various clubs an opportunity to. 
become acquainted. On Sunday 


morning, the participating glee clubs 
form a choir to sing at the celebra- 
tion of the Festival Mass. That 
afternoon, the weekend reaches its 
high-point with the presentation of 
the Festival Competition Concert, at 
which a beautiful trophy is awarded 
to the glee club selected as first place 
winner by a panel of music experts. 
A Festival Banquet brings the week- 
end to a close. 

The Competition Concert has 
proved to be the center of interest 
during both festivals. Capacity 
crowds have jammed the auditoriums 
to cheer their favorite clubs on to 
victory. Newspapers praised the 
clubs for their “fine tonal quality, 
excellent musicianship and keen 
spirit of competition.” 

At Fairfield a panel of highly-re- 
nowned music experts were gathered 
to judge the clubs at the competi- 
tion, held in the University Gymnasi- 
um, before an audience of 2,200 
people. The judges included the 
Vice-President of the Connecticut 
Symphony, Mrs. George P. Hughes; 
the: music critic of the Hartford 
Courant, Mr. T. H. Parker; Frank 
DeVol, musical director for Colum- 
bia Records and well-known televi- 
sion conductor, and Howard Barlow, 
former director of the Columbia 
Symphony and the “Voice of Fire- 
stone” program. Such a distin- 
guished group of interested and in- 
telligent musical personalities set a 
high standard for judging future 
festivals. 

Marshall Bartholomew, professor 
emeritus of music at Yale University 
and for many years well known as 
director of the Yale Glee Club, who 
also judged the competition, had 
this to say about the concert: “The 
coritest was well planned and splen- 
didly carried through; the average of 
performance was much better than 
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similar contests held back in the, 
early twenties when I first entered 
upon the scene as an officer of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council and 
Director of the Yale Glee Club. 
There is simply no comparison. . . . 
In spite of all the weepings and 
wailings over the current nation- 
wide banality and vulgarity of musi- 
cal expression and the tendency of 
Americans to listen to TV and pho- 
nograph records rather than to par- 
ticipate, it is encouraging to realize 
that there is actually much more 
participation in music today than 
there was forty years ago; and meet- 
ings such as that Sunday afternoon 
at Fairfield are the best possible evi- 
dence of this fact.” 
Such praise as this is a clear indic- 
ation of the true success of this 
Festival; and it is enjoyed as much 
by the men of the various clubs par- 
ticipating as by their audiences and 
judges. For how else could audiences 
be infected with such enthusiasm 
. and excitement if the performers 
did not possess it first? 

This year’s festival will be held at 
St. Peter’s College in Jersey City on 
the fifteenth and sixteenth of April; 
and it promises to offer another 
weekend of the finest choral singing, 
combined with all the suspense and 
excitement of a college “bowl” game. - 
If the sophisticated audiences of the 
metropolitan area hail these col- 
legiate songsters with half the en- 
thusiasm they received in Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut, it would 
seem that the Catholic Intercollegi- 
ate Glee Club Festival is here to 
stay. DDD 


The Florida Symphony Orchestra, 
Orlando, Florida, under Henry 
Mazer, musical director and conduc- 
tor, will present an important array 
of talent in its 1961 series. Included 
on its roster are Leonard Rose, 
John Browning, Ber] Senofsky, David 
Lloyd and Donald Gramm. The con- 
ductor has balanced his programs 
with both classical and contempo- 
rary works. Each program has at 
least one modern composition from 

such well-known musicians as Shosta- 
kovich, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Mil- 
haud, Ibert and Bloch. The series 
‘begins on January 5, 1961 and the 
-eighth and final concert is on March 


23. 
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AMERICAN MUSICIANS IN RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 70) 


beyond doubt the work of a great 
master. But its ideological content 
and philosophic concept seemed very 
vague to me. In it interesting musi- 
cal fragments are coupled with epi- 
sodes of a contemplative character. 
However, the pianist did his best to 
bring home to the audience the fin- 
est sides of this work. 

The concert given by Byron Janis, 
a musician of stature and great 
promise, went off with well-deserved 
success. Best proof of this were the 
many calls for encores. And it was 
with captivating artistry and charm 
that he played his encores, choosing 
pieces by Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


EFORE two months of the new 
concert season in Moscow were 
out, several eminent companies and 
soloists of Europe, Asia and the 
United States had appeared before 


the Soviet capital’s audiences. Fol- — 


lowing the recitals by that fine sing- 
er, George London, of the Metro- 


politan Opera, and a fine pianist, . 


Byron Janis, Moscow music-lovers 
were treated to a concert by Joyce 
Flissler, whom they knew as a prize- 
winner of the 1958 International 
Tchaikovsky Contest of Pianists and 
Violinists in Moscow. 

Playing at the Tchaikovsky Con- 
cert Hall on November 18, Miss 
Flissler gave a large and serious pro- 
gram, including sonatas by Bach, 
Vivaldi-Respighi, Franck and Pro- 
kofiev (for violin solo), Stravinsky's 
Italian Suite (after Pergolesi) and a 
Chopin nocturne. 

The American violinist gave sev- 
eral encores by Rachmaninov, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Debussy and 
Suk. In all of these performances she 
showed herself to be a_ brilliant, 
temperamental master with a marked 
creative individuality and taste. 

The packed hall gave the violinist 
a warm welcome, which was mani- 
fest not only in the stormy, pro- 


longed ovations, but also in the com- 


ments of eminent musicians of Mos- 
cow. 


Professor Mikhail Fichtengolts, 


prize-winner of international violin- 


ists’ contests, said, for instance, that 


“since the Tchaikovsky Contest in 
which Joyce Flissler participated, her 


mastery has considerably matured. 
She has grown as an artist. Her per- 
formance is serious and deep, and 
her sound is broad and beautiful. 
She gave an exceptionally fine rendi- 
tion of Bach’s sonata. The contest 
has had a beneficent effect on her 
creative growth as a musician.” 

Victor Pikaizen, prize-winner of 
three international contests, added 
that he “liker her performance very 
much. She played everything very 
musically, with much thought and 
fine taste. I especially appreciated 
the way she played the Bach and 
Franck sonatas.” 

Joyce Flissler’s accompanist was 
Yekaterina Fuchs of the Bolshoi 
Theater of the USSR, whose excel- 
lent support undoubtedly added to 
the American violinist’s success. >>> 


BAND ENCYCLOPEDIA 


UNIQUE source book covering 

all phases of band music, Band 
Encyclopedia, has been recently re- 
leased by Band Associates of Evains- 
ville, Indiana. Under the editorship 
of Kenneth Berger, this 600-page 
volume is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive and detailed refer- 
ence work in its field. 

Of principal interest to the di- 
rector and bandsman are the ex- 
tensive chapter on important bands- 
men with biographies and_photo- 
graphs, a “Band Dictionary,” “Band 
Bibliography” and “Band Discogra- 
phy.” Other pertinent matters dis- 
cussed deal with a complete listing 
of publishers of band music, band 
instrument manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, uniform companies and 
equipment and supply houses. 

“Band Encyclopedia” is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of pro- 
fessional bands, college-university 
bands and the great bands of the 
world. 

Mr. Berger’s opus is available from 
Band Associates, Inc., 311 Reis Ave- 
nue, Evansville 11, Indiana, at $16.50 
for the heavy paper-bound edition 
and $19.75 for the cloth-bound edi- 
tion. 
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STELLA BY 
STARLIGHT 


BEYOND THE. BLUE 
HORIZON 


HAT OLD BLACK 


TO THE AMATEURS! 


NE of the inherent blessings of 
our democracy, though not 
specifically set forth in the Bill of 
Rights, must be the right of ama- 
teurs to perform good music badly. 
Amateur performance can never be 
consistently good, and seldom fine. 


But amateurs, if they play great mu-' 


sic with a firm faith that it has some- 
thing to offer, and with a lusty 
American welcome for the composer 
as a man, may achieve from their 
efforts a satisfaction that seldom 
comes to the professional. . . . Were 
it not for the fact that otherwise sane 


‘| and steady men and women were 


willing to compromise their sanity 
in behalf of chamber music it would 
long since have ceased to be. . . . 
Chamber music requires a firm de- 
votion from a particular type of in- 
dividual. They must have a strong 
individuality, for a vigorous, hearty 
music comes of independence and 
self-assurance. But a sensitive, subtle 
music comes of the ability to sub- 
merge oneself into the depths of a 
group’mind, making one’s own mind 
part of a complex personality capa- 
ble of rendering thoughts and emo- 
tions not possible to an individual. 
Chamber music requires the rugged 
individualist who can subject that 
individualism to the strict discipline 
of team work. >>> 

—Dr. W. Warren Roepke 


Owatonna, Minnesota 
(Reprinted from “String Stuff’) 


The Fourth World Music Festival 
in Kerkrade, The Netherlands, for 
1962 is presently on the planning 
boards. Helge W. Leeuwenburgh, the 
United States Representative for the 
Festival, said that the meeting “is not 
merely inspired by the love for mu- 
sic, but also by the desire to bring 
the nations closer together by means 
of music. These ideals are reflected 
in the hospitality extended by the 
citizens of Kerkrade, who will board 
and lodge all foreign musicians free 
of charge in their homes during the 
days of their performances.” At the 
last meeting, held in 1958, more than 
125 amateur orchestras and marching 
bands participated in the competi- 
tion. 
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MUSIC IN THE 1950’s 
(Continued from page 13) 


an opera or is writing one. 

From the Soviet Union, just after 
the war, came Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace, later his Angel of Fire. France 
gave us Milhaud’s David, Sauguet’s 
Les Caprices de Marianne, Poulenc’s 
Mamelles de Tiresias, Dialogues des 
Carmélites, and La Voix Humaine. 
From England came Britten’s The 
Turn of the Screw and operas by 
Lennox Berkeley, Tippett, Arnell 
and Walton. In Germany, Lieber- 
mann, von Einem, Orff, Egk, Henze 
and Fortner have produced striking 
operatic works. In the Western hem- 
isphere Stravinsky, Menotti, Barber, 
Blitzstein, Douglas Moore, Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks, Hugo Weisgall, 
Carlyle Floyd, Aaron Copland, 
Nicholas Nabokov, Carlos Chavez 
and Juan José Castro have composed 
operas of far more than minor merit. 
Svain, Brazil and the Low Coun- 
tries have not yet joined the opera 
club. Scandinavia has produced one 
entry, the Iron Curtain countries 
none. Italy, opera’s motherland, 
though she still bears her child a 
faithful love, bears one that today 


goes largely unrequited. 


Radio, Films and TV 


As for radio, films and television, 
I do not know a single recent item 
of major quality as music, any mu- 
sical novelty, departure or innova- 
tion of distinction. Though Italy, 
Holland, Germany, England and the 
United States have made efforts to- 
ward television opera, none of these, 
it seems to me, has been quite suc- 
cessful artistically. And film opera is 
even farther away from a solution of 
this knotty problem. It is knotty be- 
cause the camera is naturalistic, 
whereas the opera is poetic theatre, 
hence stylized theatre. Getting con- 
temporary dialogue into musical re- 
citative would probably be the big 
break-through, but nobody has 
achieved that convincingly yet. 

The recording of contemporary 
music, which was so active ten years 
ago, has been slowed down by the 
introduction of stereophonic discs. 
These are so expensive to make that 
small enterprises cannot produce 
them. And the large companies are 
so involved with remaking the 


standard repertory that their atten- 
tion to new music has fallen off. 
The recording of serious music, in 
fact, is an enterprise gravely in need 
of subsidy. In a world where every 
symphony orchestra and opera house, 
every ballet troupe and puppet 
show, is sustained by subsidies, pub- 
lic or private, it is improper that the 
preservation of musical performances 
should be left wholly in commer- 
cial hands. That support of a con- 
temporary and classical recording 
program should be a matter of con- 
cern to governments and to cul- 
tural foundations. Supporting music 
through endowed performing organ- 
izations such as symphony orchestras 
is not enough. Everything reputable 
should be recorded and made avail- 
able both for cultural propaganda 
purposes and for history. Such an 
invasion into the record business, es- 
pecially if operated by governments 
or foundations, might even cut 
through the barrier to international 
distribution now represented by 
cartels protective customs 
charges. Few products are as hard to 
transport from one country to an- 
other as a gramophone record. 
Except for the recording industry 
(which does work internationally, 
though under self-imposed _restric- 
tions abusive to cultural distribu- 
tion), the whole music world these 
days seem to be hedge-hopping 
frontiers as if Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Americas were the terrain of 
one vast steeplechase. Cold War on 
the cultural front has found music 
ever so useful as a means of seducing 
the affection of peoples. This may be 
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a good thing. Whether it is good for 
politics one cannot know yet. But 
it gives trips to musicians, gets per- 
formers and composers round the 


globe, provokes paying engagements 


and performing-rights fees. Every 
major government in the world now 
uses modern music and art for prop- 
aganda purposes. And all this too is 
part of our musical distribution. 


Music Everywhere 


That distribution includes films, 
radio, television, the touring of 
opera, ballet and theatre troupes, 
the massive displacement of sym- 
phony orchestras, the sale of gramo- 
phone recordings, and the forcible 
hearing of music in bars, restaurants, 
barbershops, art museums, steam- 
ships, railway stations, even in air- 
planes. Music has invaded every 
home and every public edifice, every 
royal reserve ,and every aboriginal 
isle. The world is now an auditory 
landscape so vast that, save for a few 
figures of natural publicity charm 
(like Stravinsky, say, or Maria Cal- 
las), individual music makers pass 


virtually unnoticed. Perhaps this is | | 


why the composers more and more 
sound all alike, why they seem to 
have adopted, in spite of their 
twelve-tone war, a uniform way of 
writing music. Chromatic, complex, 
and massively dissonant, they move 
in phalanx and_ regiment like 
armored tanks. What have they got 
on their minds? Asserting their 
rights to a share perhaps in the 
profits of global distribution. In any 
case, the composers of the world 
seem to have united, as if some tribal 
instinct, or burgeoning of class 
solidarity, had made them all aware 
that there is little place today for 
individualized achievement. Con- 
sidering the powerful organization of 
our distribution mechanism, they 
may be right. 

Tt is the size of any cultural dis- 
tribution that determines whether 
the thing distributed is to be con- 
sidered as a mass medium of com- 
munication. I am suggesting to you 
that music in all its forms tends to- 
dav toward the massive operation. 
In the United States, for instance, 
there are hundreds of symphony or- 
chestra groups, professional and 
amateur. Germany alone has 120 
opera houses. And radio listeners are 
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MUSICIANS SELECT Wfitchell STANDS AND RISERS 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4 x 8’ PLATFORMS 


D Easy-instant Set Up and Removal 
Lege permit praca! storage 


CHORAL 
STANDS 


Just as compositions and arrangements differ 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality 
—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 


tion, for long-range perfection! 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2752 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


__ the guiding 
light for music 


_ of sound into light. HOW DOES IT WORK? The light column extending from the 
top of the Dynalevel is divided into eleven sections, 
each illuminated by a different color light. As sound 
becomes louder, successively higher lights be- 
come illuminated, WHERE IS IT USED? Indi- 
vidual instruction: For visual teaching of breath 
support, control, dynamics, styling, phrasing; 
for evaluation of proficiency. Ensemble In- 
struction: For visual instruction in balance and 
an aid in practicing; for acoustical evaluation. 
Recording: Gives visual indication to prevent 
“overloading” .. . most common fault of non- 
professional recordings. Vocal and Speech: 
Invaluable for teaching voice placement in 
singing; for projection and dynamicsin speech. 


Conn Corporation, Dept. K-2309 Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send further details about your 
Dynalevel. 1 am interested in a demonstration. 
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SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


FHS717 PACK. —SONGS OF THE — 


vers res: tw 
sung by Pete Seeger, 
Cisee Houston, 
Songs of the Civil War (Book)... $7.50 


FHS717 — 2-12” 
play records und 


Combination ‘(del 
age) price $17.95 


duets, rounds, As publi in the 
“Chantons (Kjos Pub- 
For free complete catalogue, writé to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


counted by the millions everywhere. 
-Even the universities (of which there 
‘are thousands) constitute no elite 


nowadays but simply a mass public. 


like any other. 

Really there is not much elite 
anywhere any more, and no avant- 
garde at all. There is very little mu- 
sic written today, even the most 
complex, that is genuinely recondite. 
The most advanced atonalists are 
already box-office. Nor does their 
music long resist analysis; indeed, it 
explains far too easily for comfort. 
It seems made for mass distribution 
and will, I am sure, attain it. 

What worries everybody, or 
should, is how to preserve, in mass- 
media distribution, the qualities of 
beauty and distinction that were 
formerly music’s glory. Actually the 
operators of the mass media them- 
selves are not wholly inimical to 


quality. A good deal of style can be 


present in films. Commercial radio 
is opposed to it, however. Education- 
al organizations are not. Neither are 
Western governments, on the whole. 
The Soviet Union and the Arab 
League, if one can judge from Mos- 
cow and Cairo broadcasts, do not 
approve of distinction. They want 
to make common men out of every- 
body. So also, it would seem, do the 
Christian churches. 

In any case, I do think that an 
increasingly mass-media and mass- 
distribution view of music, even in 
its most seemingly occult labora- 
tories, has been a mark of the last 
decade. This trend is not necessarily 
permanent, but it is present now. 
And it may account for a certain 
standardized and ready-to-wear qual- 
ity (as opposed to the hand-made 
elegance of earlier masters) that is 
depressingly characteristic of so 
much music written in this time. 


PRACTICAL OPERA 
(Continued from page 22) 


the Metropolitan Opera Studio 
Building. The chief scenes of each 
opera were given with the principal 
singers on the stage, with a narrator 
telling the story in advance and also 
introducing each scene. The length 
of a production was thus reduced to 
about two hours, including an in- 
termission. Many of the outstanding 
voice teachers of New York City 
brought their pupils to hear these 
performances, with the possibility of 
participating whenever they attained 
the necessary standards. 

At first pianos were used for ac- 
companiment, but later an orchestra 
was installed. Every production re- 
ceived enthusiastic reviews from the 
New York press. 

In 1957 the Broadway Grand Op- 
era Association was incorporated as 
a non-profit organization under the 
“Membership 
the State of New York. As a result 
of this step, Mayor Wagner granted 
the organization the use of the splen- 
did auditorium of thé High School 
of Fashion Industries, at 225 West 
24th St., New York. This hall seats 
1600 and is ideal for the presenta- 
tion of opera in full stage produc- 
tions, with scenery, costumes, ballet 
and orchestra. Among the operas 
thus presented recently by the Asso- 


Corporation” Law of . 


ciation are Il Trovatore, Rigoletto 
and the “Heavenly Twins,” Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, and 
the repertoire is being steadily en- 
larged. 

Peter J. Wilhousky, Director of 
Music in the Public Schools of New 
York City, has co-operated with Miss 
Moor and her colleagues by per- 
mitting the heads of High School 
Music Departments to send their 
talented students to these perform- 
ances five times a year. This means 
that a number of teen-agers are be- 
ing introduced to grand opera at a 
receptive age, and the applause of 
these youthful listeners has amply | 
proved their appreciation of the 
privilege. 

Opera is no longer to be consid- 
ered a collection of museum pieces, 
but a living art form, open to the 
enjoyment of a huge audience and 
to the participation of a great num- 
ber of talented singing actors. This 
fact is fully established by the suc- 
cess of such an organization as the 
Broadway Grand Opera Association. 


MUSICAL GERMANY 


The West Berlin Ethnological 
Museum continues to collect record- 


ings of folk-music from all parts of 


the world for its International Folk 
Music Archive. The University of In- 
diana recently sent wax-rolls .of 
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European and exotic folk-music, 
some of them copies of no longer 
traceable originals from the old Ber- 
lin collection. One of these consists 
of songs of the now extinct abori- 
gines of Tierra del Fuego. Many 
items in the collection (e.g., instru- 
mental music by the Weddas of Cey- 
lon) are of great interest to musicol- 
ogists. 

The emphasis on experimental 
opera in Germany is well known but 
a recent trend in German modern 
opera is towards the opera buffa 
style which embodies contemporary 
harmony and orchestral advances. 


The 1960-1961 season will surprise — 


many people by having mounted 
comic works by Rolf Liebermann 
and Werner Egk. 

Germany's present season will also 
include the first German perform- 
ance of Benjamin Britten’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Mirandolina. Lest cynics 
fear for the life of dramatic opera, 

the good word is Boris Blacher’s 
Rosamunde Floris and Marcel Miha- 
lovici’s opera based on the current 
avant-garde theatrical rage, Samuel 
Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape. 

Other composers and titles in the 
theatres are Theodor Holtersdorf’s 
Alexander, Hans Werner Henze’s 
Der Prinz von Hamburg (which had 
a controversial career at Spoleto, 
Italy) and Jan Hanus’s Servant of 
Two Masters. 

Mozart’s comparatively unknown 

_ one-act opera L’oca del Kairo was 
recently revived at the Baden State 
Theatre in Karlsruhe. Mozart never 
finished this work, but it has now 
been revised and partially rescored 
by ‘Virgilio Mortari of Rome. Frith- 
jof Haas was the conductor and 
Waldemar Leitgeb the producer. 
Two other short operas were also 
presented, The Abduction of Europa 
and Ariadne Abandoned, both by 
Darius Milhaud. 

The Cologne Theatre recently 
presented two ballets with choreog- 
taphy by Aurel von Milloss: Vene- 
tian Concert, based on oboe con- 
certos by Antonio Vivaldi, and Tide, 
a symphonic ballet in three scenes 
based on a symphony composed in 
1945 by Stravinsky. A further work, 

ormed in Rio de 
aneiro, was a “Poem for Dancing” 
adapted from Béla Barték’s Sonate 
de L’Angoisse for two pianos and 
percussion. —R.C. 
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ah. The “sound” and “feel” are instan- 
ale taneously yours with Weather King. 


WEATHER KING Drum Heads * 


H Brilliant, live sounding, under any 
ih playing conditions. 
Not affected by any weather 


¢ Excellent stick and brush response 


Ha WEATHER KING Practice Pads 
Designed to accurately simulate an 
actual drum feel. 


WEATHER KING Drumsticks of 
Duralam In skillfully balanced and 
matched pairs. Perfect partners for 
Weather King Drum Heads that get 
the sound from the drum and have 
the ‘‘feel’’ you're looking for. 


iN 12804 RAYMER ST., NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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CUNSIDER 


the work of 


beyond doubt 


a great 


master. But its ideological content 
and philosophic concept seemed very 
vagiie to me. In it poteresting mus! 


cal fragments are coupled with epi 


sales of a contemplative character 
However, the pianist did his best to 
bring home to the audience the fin 
est sides of this work 


The concert given by Byron Janis 
ol great 
went off with well-deserved 
success. Best prool of this were the 
many encores, And it 
with captivating artistry and charm 
that he played his encores, choosing 
pieces by Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


a musician stature and 


calls for was 


EFORE two months of the new 

concert season in Moscow were 
out, several eminent companies and 
soloists of Europe, Asia and the 
United States had appeared before 
the Soviet capital’s audiences. Fol- 
lowing the recitals by that fine sing- 
er, George London, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and a fine pianist, 
Byron Janis, Moscow music-lovers 
were treated to a concert by Joyce 
Flissler, whom they knew as a prize- 
winner of the 1958 International 
Tchaikovsky Contest of Pianists and 
Violinists in Moscow. 

Playing at the Tchaikovsky Con- 
cert Hall on November 18, Miss 
Flissler gave a large and serious pro- 
gram, including sonatas by Bach, 
Vivaldi-Respighi, Franck and Pro- 
kofiev (for violin solo), Stravinsky's 
Italian Suite (after Pergolesi) and a 
Chopin nocturne. 

The American violinist gave sev- 
eral encores by Rachmaninov, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Debussy and 
Suk. In all of these performances she 
showed herself to be a_ brilliant, 
temperamental master with a marked 
creative individuality and taste. 

The packed hall gave the violinist 
a warm welcome, which was mani- 
fest not only in the stormy, pro- 
longed ovations, but also in the com- 
ments of eminent musicians of Mos- 
cow. 

Professor Mikhail Fichtengolts, 
prize-winner of international violin- 
ists’ contests, said, for instance, that 
“since the Tchaikovsky Contest in 
which Joyce Flissler participated, her 


AMERICAN MUSICIANS IN RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 70) 


THE LISTENER 


mastery has considerably matured 


She has grown as an artist. Her per 
formance is serious and deep, and 


her sound broad and beautiful 


She 


tion 


is 
in exceptionally fine rendi 
Bach 5 
benechcent effect 
creative growth as a musician 


wave 
ol 
had a 


sonata contest 


has on het 


Pikaizen, 
international 


‘liker her 
She played everything very 


Victor 
three 
that he 
much 
musically, with much thought and 
fine taste. | especially appreciated 
the way she played the Bach and 
Franck sonatas.” 


prize-winner ol 
added 


performance very 


contests, 


Joyce Flissler’s accompanist was 
Yekaterina Fuchs of the Bolshoi 
Theater of the USSR, whose excel- 
lent support undoubtedly added to 
the American violinist’s success. >>> 


BAND ENCYCLOPEDIA 


UNIQUE source book covering 

all phases of band music, Band 
Encyclopedia, has been recently re- 
leased by Band Associates of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Under the editorship 
of Kenneth Berger, this 600-page 
volume is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive and detailed refer- 
ence work in its field. 

Of principal interest to the di- 
rector and bandsman are the ex- 
tensive chapter on important bands- 
men with biographies and _ photo- 
graphs, a “Band Dictionary,” “Band 
Bibliography” and “Band Discogra- 
phy.” Other pertinent matters dis- 
cussed deal with a complete listing 
of publishers of band music, band 
instrument manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, uniform companies and 
equipment and supply houses. 

“Band Encyclopedia” is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of pro- 
fessional bands, college-university 
bands and the great bands of the 
world. 

Mr. Berger’s opus is available from 
Band Associates, Inc., 311 Reis Ave- 
nue, Evansville 11, Indiana, at $16.50 
for the heavy paper-bound edition 
and $19.75 for the cloth-bound edi- 
tion. 
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Verd: for the 


TO THE AMATEURS! 


NE of the of 
O vur democracy, though not 
specifically set forth in the Bill of 
Rights, must be the right of ama 


teurs to perform good music badly 


Amateur perlormanc can nev 
comistently and seldom fin 
But amateurs, if th play great mu 
sic with a firm faith that it has eon 
thing im! with ul 
American welcome for th 
Aman, may achies from tl 
efforts satisiaction hat lel mm 
comes to the professions Were 


it not for the fact that otherwise sam 
ind steady men and women wer 
willing to compromise their sanity 
in behalf of chamber music it would 
long since have ceased to be 

Chamber music requires a firm de 
votion from a particular type of in 
dividual. They must have a strong 
individuality, for a vigorous, hearty 
music comes of independence and 


| self-assurance. But a sensitive, subtle 
| music comes of the ability to sub 
| merge oneself into the depths of a 


group’mind, making one’s own mind 


| part of a complex personality capa- 
| ble of rendering thoughts and emo- 
| tions not possible to an individual. 
| Chamber music requires the rugged 


| sic, but also bv the desire to bring | 
| the nations closer together by means | 


| in the hospitality extended by the 
| citizens of Kerkrade, who will board 


individualist who can subject that 

individualism to the strict discipline | 

of team work. >>> 

—Dr. W. Warren Roepke 
Owatonna, Minnesota 

(Reprinted from “String Stuff’) 


> 


The Fourth World Music Festival | 
in Kerkrade, The Netherlands, for 
1962 is presently on the planning 
boards. Helge W. Leeuwenburgh, the 
United States Representative for the 
Festival, said that the meeting “‘is not 
merely inspired by the love for mu- | 


of music. These ideals are reflected 


and lodge all foreign musicians free 
of charge in their homes during the 


| days of their performances.” At the | 


last meeting, held in 1958, more than 
125 amateur orchestras and marching | 
bands participated in the competi- 
tion. 
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Consolidated Presents 


ART SONGS 

The Art Song 200 
four Centuries of Select Vocal | 
Repertoire Medium Voice | 


Edited by Howland and Zeitlin 


Consolidated Presents 
ORIGINAL PIANO MINIATURES 
Easy Classics to Moderns—Agay 1.75 | 


More Easy Classics to Moderns—Agay 1.75 


Easy Original Piano Duets— 
Zeitlin—Goldberger 1.75 


Consolidated Presents | 


INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
(from ithe Music for Millions Series) 


Easy Fiute Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy Saxophone Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy Clarinet Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy Trumpet Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy Trombone Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy Violin Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy Viola Solos (or Duets) 1.75 
Easy ’Cello Solos (or Duets) 1.75 


Each book contains an optional 
duet part which allows for duet 
playing with other instruments 


All of the above are available for your 
examination at your local music store 
and at our traveling exhibit: 
Music Educators National Conference 
Washington, D. C.— January 13-16 
Music Teachers National Association 
Philadelphia — February 26-29 
Music Educators National Conference 
Columbus, Ohio — April 6-10 
Music Educators National Conference 
Asheville, N. C. — April 20-22 


| There’s a special gift for those educa- 
| tors presenting this ad to our repre- 
| sentative at any of the above meetings. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
FROM AMERICA’S 
SWINGIN’EST 
MUSICAL 


CONCERT BAND 


“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 


Symph.Band . . . . . 10.00 
MARCHING BAND 
“KIDS” 


Arranged by John Warrington 
With Field Formation by 
Jack Lee $2.00 


CHORAL MEDLEYS 


Arranged by Clay Warnick 

Containing: 

“WE LOVE YOU, CONRAD!’ 

“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 

“ONE BOY” 

“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 

“BABY, TALK TO ME” 

“ROSIE” 

“KIDS each .75 
SATB-#5641 SSA-#7367 
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VOCAL SELECTION 


(Words & Music) . . . $2.00 


SHEET MUSIC 


from “BYE BYE BIRDIE” 60¢ each 
“BABY, TALK TO ME” 

“HOW LOVELY TO BE A WOMAN” 
“KIDS” 

“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 

“ONE BOY” 

“ONE LAST KISS” 

“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 

“ROSIE” 


ORCHESTRATIONS 


MEDLEY NO. 1, including 

“BABY, TALK TO ME,” “ONE BOY,” 
MEDLEY NO. 2, including “KIDS,” 
“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE,” “A LOT 
OF LIVIN’ TODO”. . . . $1.50 
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MUSIC IN THE 1950’s 


(Continued from page 13) 


an opera or is writing one. 

From the Soviet Union, just after 
the war, came Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace, later his Angel of Fire. France 
gave us Milhaud’s David, Sauguet’s 
Les Caprices de Marianne, Poulenc’s 
Mamelles de Tiresias, Dialogues des 
Carmélites, and La Voix Humaine. 
From England came Britten’s The 
Turn of the Screw and operas by 
Lennox Berkeley, Tippett, Arnell 
and Walton. In Germany, Lieber- 
mann, von Einem, Orff, Egk, Henze 
and Fortner have produced striking 
operatic works. In the Western hem- 
isphere Stravinsky, Menotti, Barber, 
Blitzstein, Douglas Moore, Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks, Hugo Weisgall, 
Carlyle Floyd, Aaron Copland, 
Nicholas Nabokov, Carlos Chavez 
and Juan José Castro have composed 
operas of far more than minor merit. 
Svain, Brazil and the Low Coun- 
tries have not yet joined the opera 
club. Scandinavia has produced one 
entry, the Iron Curtain countries 
none. Italy, opera’s motherland, 
though she still bears her child a 
faithful love, bears one that today 
goes largely unrequited. 


Radio, Films and TV 


As for radio, films and television, 
I do not know a single recent item 
of major quality as music, any mu- 
sical novelty, departure or innova- 
tion of distinction. Though Italy, 
Holland, Germany, England and the 
United States have made efforts to- 
ward television opera, none of these, 
it seems to me, has been quite suc- 
cessful artistically. And film opera is 
even farther away from a solution of 
this knotty problem. It is knotty be- 
cause the camera is naturalistic, 
whereas the opera is poetic theatre, 
hence stylized theatre. Getting con- 
temporary dialogue into musical re- 
citative would probably be the big 
break-through, but nobody _ has 
achieved that convincingly yet. 

The recording of contemporary 
music, which was so active ten years 
ago, has been slowed down by the 
introduction of stereophonic discs. 
These are so expensive to make that 
small enterprises cannot produce 
them. And the large companies are 
so involved with remaking the 


standard repertory that their atten- 
tion to new music has fallen off. 
The recording of serious music, in 
fact, is an enterprise gravely in need 
of subsidy. In a world where every 
symphony orchestra and opera house, 
every ballet troupe and puppet 
show, is sustained by subsidies, pub- 
lic or private, it is improper that the 
preservation of musical performances 
should be left wholly in commer- 
cial hands. That support of a con- 
temporary and classical recording 
program should be a matter of con- 
cern to governments and to cul- 
tural foundations. Supporting music 
through endowed performing organ- 
izations such as symphony orchestras 
is not enough. Everything reputable 
should be recorded and made avail- 
able both for cultural propaganda 
purposes and for history. Such an 
invasion into the record business, es- 
pecially if operated by governments 
or foundations, might even cut 
through the barrier to international 
distribution now represented by 
cartels protective customs 
charges. Few products are as hard to 
transport from one country to an- 
other as a gramophone record. 
Except for the recording industry 
(which does work internationally, 
though under self-imposed restric- 
tions abusive to cultural distribu- 
tion), the whole music world these 
days seem to be_ hedge-hopping 
frontiers as if Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Americas were the terrain of 
one vast steeplechase. Cold War on 
the cultural front has found music 
ever so useful as a means of seducing 
the affection of peoples. This may be 
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a good thing. Whether it is good for 
politics one cannot know yet. But 
it gives trips to musicians, gets per- 
formers and composers round the 
globe, provokes paying engagements 
and performing-rights fees. Every 
major government in the world now 
uses modern music and art for prop- 
aganda purposes. And all this too is 
part of our musical distribution. 


Music Everywhere 


That distribution includes films, 
radio, television, the touring of 
opera, ballet and theatre troupes, 
the massive displacement of sym- 
phony orchestras, the sale of gramo- 
phone recordings, and the forcible 
hearing of music in bars, restaurants, 
barbershops, art museums, steam- 
ships, railway stations, even in air- 
planes. Music has invaded every 
home and every public edifice, every 
royal reserve and every aboriginal 
isle. The world is now an auditory 
landscape so vast that, save for a few 
figures of natural publicity charm 
(like Stravinsky, say, or Maria Cal- 
las), individual music makers pass 
virtually unnoticed. Perhaps this is 
why the composers more and more 
sound all alike, why they seem to 
have adopted, in spite of their 
twelve-tone war, a uniform way of 
writing music. Chromatic, complex, 
and massively dissonant, they move 
in phalanx regiment like 
armored tanks. What have they got 
on their minds? Asserting their 
rights to a share perhaps in the 
profits of global distribution. In any 
case, the composers of the world 
seem to have united, as if some tribal 
instinct, or burgeoning of class 
solidarity, had made them all aware 
that there is little place today for 
individualized achievement. Con- 
sidering the powerful organization of 
our distribution mechanism, they 
may be right. 


It is the size of any cultural dis- 
tribution that determines whether 
the thing distributed is to be con- 
sidered as a mass medium of com- 
munication. T am suggesting to you 
that music in all its forms tends to- 
dav toward the massive operation. 
In the United States, for instance, 
there are hundreds of symphony or- 


chestra’ groups, professional and 


amateur. Germany alone has 120 | 


opera houses. And radio listeners are 
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stanvs RISERS 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


SEATING 
RISERS 


s “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


CHORAL s Fold-Flat Legs permit practical storage 


and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality VALUABLE 
—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding free 
Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed brochure 
by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitcholl selec- 
tion, for long-range perfection! 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2752 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


SD 
ynalevel 


WHAT IS IT? The Dynalevel is an entirely departments 
new instrument that transforms the loudness 


of sound into light. HOW DOES IT WORK? The light column extending from the 
top of the Dynalevel is divided into eleven sections, 

} each illuminated by a different color light. As sound 
becomes louder, successively higher lights be- 
come illuminated. WHERE IS IT "SSED? Indi- 
vidual Instruction: For visual teaching of breath 
support, control, dynamics, styling, phrasing; 
for evaluation of proficiency. Ensemble tIn- 
struction: For visual instruction in balance and 
an aid in practicing; for acoustical evaluation. 
Recording: Gives visual indication to prevent 
“overloading” ... most common fault of non- 
professional recordings. Vocal and Speech: 
Invaluable for teaching voice placement in 
singing; for projection and dynamicsin speech 


STANDS 
| Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write f 
| greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 


the guiding 


Conn Corporation, Dept. K-2309 Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: [] Please send further details about your 
Dynalevel. CJ | am interested in a demonstration. 
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school 


address 


city, state 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


for music education Z 


FT3602 THE ORCHESTRA AND ITS INSTRU- 
MENTS, a fundamental musical analysis 
of the orchestra and its component parts 
based on excerpts from the music of Va- 
clav Nelhybel; musical illustrations of in- 3 
dividual instruments, combinations, and 
the complete orchestra. Prepared with 
commentary by Alexander Semmler. 
1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FJ2801-2811 THE HISTORY OF JAZZ — the 
finest, most complete recorded history of 
jozz ever issued. featuring documentary 
recordings of all the styles cind great per- $ 
formers incl. Louis Armstrong, Duke Elling- Z 
ton, Jelly Roll Morton, Count Basie, Dizzy % 
Gillespie, etc. 

11-12” 3314 rpm longplay records 
$5.95 each 


FC7312 THE STORY OF JAZZ, a narrated ; 


presentation by Langston Hughes using 
excerpts from the Folkways History of 
Jazz series as musical illustrations 

1-10’ 33/3 rpm longplay record $4.25 


FE4504, 4505, 4506, 4507 — MUSIC OF THE 
WORLD’S PEOPLES, documentary record 
ings of primitive music around the world 
for listening arts and music education. 
8-12’ 333 rpm longplay records 

$11.90 per 2-record set 


4 
4 
FC7070 THE DOWNTOWN STORY, a musical Z 
adventure with narrative and documentary 4 
sounds; an introduction through music to ¥ 
the department store and the supermarket A 
for the very young M4 
1-10" 3343 rpm longplay record $4.25 
4 


FX6160 SOUNDS OF NEW MUSIC — works 
of “experimental’’ contemporary com- 
posers, incl. Mossolov, Meytuss, Cage, 
Varese, Cowell, Ussachevsky, others. 
1-12” 33/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FA2320; 2321; 2322 — AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
BALLADS sung by Pete Seeger, a superb 
introduction to Amrican folk music by the 
country’s foremost folksinger. 

3-12” 33/3 rpm longplay records 
$5.95 each 


SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


FH5717 PACK. —~SONGS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, combination book-and-two-rec 

ord set; incl. the book, ‘Songs of the 
Civil War’ by Irwin Silber (Columbia 
University Press) and two long-play- 
ing records containing more than 30 
songs sung by Pete Seeger, Hermes 
Nye, Cisco Houston, others. 
Songs of the Civil War (Book).....$7.50 
FH5717 992-12’ 33/3 rpm_ long- 
play records $11.90 
Combination price (deluxe pack Z 
age $17.95 
3 


NEW RELEASES 


INVITATION TO MUSIC — prepared by Elie 3 
Siegmeister, a superb recording designed 
as a basic introduction to Western com- 
posed music by an outstanding composer; 
illustrations of minor and major scales, 
form, harmony, chords, etc. Incl. questions 
and answers for the student. 


Vaclav Nelhybel, with musical examples 
played by a woodwind quartet; a thor 
ough exposition of the basic rules of 
twelve-tone music, atonality, the vertical 
organization of music, etc 


TWELVE-TONE COMPOSITION, prepared by 


FC7719 CHANTONS EN FRANCAIS! (Let Us 
ing in French), French songs for music 
education and language arts sung by 
Alan Mills and Helene Baillargeon; solos, 
duets, rounds, etc. As published in the 
book, ‘‘Chantons En Francais!’’ (Kjos Pub- 


lishing). 
1-12" 333 rpm longplay record $5.95 
For free complete catalogue, write to Z 
4 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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counted by the millions everywhere. 
Even the universities (of which there 
are thousands) constitute no elite 
nowadays but simply a mass public 
like any other. 

Really there is not much elite 
anywhere any more, and no avant- 
garde at all. ‘There is very little mu- 
sic written today, even the most 
complex, that is genuitseiy recondite. 
The most advanced atonalists are 
already box-office. Nor does their 
music long resist analysis; indeed, it 
explains far too easily for comfort. 
It seems made for mass distribution 
and will, I am sure, attain it. 

worries’ everybody, or 
should, is how to preserve, in mass- 
media distribution, the qualities of 
beauty and distinction that were 
formerly music’s glory. Actually the 
operators of the mass media them- 
selves are not wholly inimical to 
quality. A good deal of style can be 


present in films. Commercial radio 
is opposed to it, however. Education- 
al organizations are not. Neither are 
Western governments, on the whole. 
The Soviet Union and the Arab 
League, if one can judge from Mos- 
cow and Cairo broadcasts, do not 
approve of distinction. They want 
to make common men out of every- 
body. So also, it would seem, do the 
Christian churches. 

In any case, I do think that an 
increasingly mass-media and mass- 
distribution view of music, even in 
its most seemingly occult labora- 
tories, has been a mark of the last 
decade. This trend is not necessarily 
permanent, but it is present now. 
And it may account for a certain 
standardized and ready-to-wear qual- 
ity (as opposed to the hand-made 
elegance of earlier masters) that is 
depressingly characteristic of so 
much music written in this time. 


PRACTICAL OPERA 


(Continued from page 22) 


the Metropolitan Opera Studio 
Building. The chief scenes of each 
opera were given with the principal 
singers on the stage, with a narrator 
telling the story in advance and also 
introducing each scene. The length 
of a production was thus reduced to 
about two hours, including an in- 
termission. Many of the outstanding 
voice teachers of New York City 
brought their pupils to hear these 
performances, with the possibility of 
participating whenever they attained 
the necessary standards. 

At first pianos were used for ac- 
companiment, but later an orchestra 
was installed. Every production re- 
ceived enthusiastic reviews from the 
New York press. 

In 1957 the Broadway Grand Op- 
era Association was incorporated as 
a non-profit organization under the 
“Membership Corporation” Law of 
the State of New York. As a result 
of this step, Mayor Wagner granted 
the organization the use of the splen- 
did auditorium of the High School 
of Fashion Industries, at 225 West 
24th St., New York. This hall seats 
1600 and is ideal for the presenta- 
tion of opera in full stage produc- 
tions, with scenery, costumes, ballet 
and orchestra. Among the operas 
thus presented recently by the Asso- 


ciation are Il Trovatore, Rigoletto 
and the “Heavenly Twins,” Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, and 
the repertoire is being steadily en- 
larged. 

Peter J. Wilhousky, Director of 
Music in the Public Schools of New 
York City, has co-operated with Miss 
Moor and her colleagues by _per- 
mitting the heads of High School 
Music Departments to send their 
talented students to these perform- 
ances five times a year. This means 
that a number of teen-agers are be- 
ing introduced to grand opera at a 
receptive age, and the applause of 
these youthful listeners has amply 
proved their appreciation of the 
privilege. 

Opera is no longer to be consid- 
ered a collection of museum pieces, 
but a living art form, open to the 
enjoyment of a huge audience and 
to the participation of a great num- 
ber of talented singing actors. This 
fact is fully established by the suc- 
cess of such an organization as the 
Broadway Grand Opera Association. 


MUSICAL GERMANY 


The West Berlin Ethnological 
Museum continues to collect record- 
ings of folk-music from all parts of 
the world for its International Folk 
Music Archive. The University of In- 
diana recently sent wax-rolls of 
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European and exotic folk-music, 
some of them copies of no longer 
traceable originals from the old Ber- 
lin collection. One of these consists 
of songs of the now extinct abori- 
gines of Tierra del Fuego. Many 
items in the collection (e.g., instru- 
mental music by the Weddas of Cey- 
lon) are of great interest to musicol- 
ogists. 

The emphasis on experimental 
opera in Germany is well known but 
a recent trend in German modern 
opera is towards the opera buffa 
style which embodies contemporary 
harmony and orchestral advances. 
The 1960-1961 season will surprise 
many people by having mounted 
comic works by Rolf Liebermann 
and Werner Egk. 

Germany's present season will also 
include the first German perform- 
ance of Benjamin Britten’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Mirandolina. Lest cynics 
fear for the life of dramatic opera, 
the good word is Boris Blacher’s 
Rosamunde Floris and Marcel Miha- 
lovici’s opera based on the current 
avant-garde theatrical rage, Samuel 
Beckett's Krapp’s Last Tape. 

Other composers and titles in the 
theatres are Theodor Holtersdorf’s 
Alexander, Hans Werner Henze’s 
Der Prinz von Hamburg (which had 
a controversial career at Spoleto, 
Italy) and Jan Hanus’s Servant of 
Two Masters. 

Mozart’s comparatively unknown 
one-act opera L’oca del Kairo was 
recently revived at the Baden State 
Theatre in Karlsruhe. Mozart never 
finished this work, but it has now 
been revised and partially rescored 
by Virgilio Mortari of Rome. Frith- 
jof Haas was the conductor and 
Waldemar Leitgeb the producer. 
Two other short operas were also 
presented, The Abduction of Europa 
and Ariadne Abandoned, both by 
Darius Milhaud. 

The Cologne Theatre recently 
presented two ballets with choreog- 
raphy by Aurel von Milloss: Vene- 
tian Concert, based on oboe con- 
certos by Antonio Vivaldi, and Tide, 
a symphonic ballet in three scenes 
based on a symphony composed in 
1945 by Stravinsky. A further work, 
previously performed in Rio de 
Janeiro, was a “Poem for Dancing” 
adapted from Béla Bartdk’s Sonate 
de L’Angoisse for two pianos and 
percussion. —R.C. 
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Folds down smaller 
than any other 


iser! 
riser! 
Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra OS 4 bo 
Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take s 4 
down quickly . .. store compactly. Also combina- “4 
tion risers and portable stages for any event or al 
performance, - New catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone ~~. 
chairs, variety shows, and other items. STORE ~~ 
COMPACTLY! 


Write for FREE 
Catalog and low 
prices. FREE layout 
given promptly. 


Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive "Down the Middle” fold 


cuts storage space in half. Wenger 
risers fold into sections 


\ ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 


RISERS * PORTABLE STAGES » SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 
14 Wenger Bidg. Owatonna, Minnesota 


PHILIP GORDON — Native of New Jersey. 
Holds a Ph. D. from Columbia University. Until 
recently Professor of Music at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, visiting Professor at Chicago Musical 
College and Conductor of Newark Civic Sym- 
phony. Resides in Princeton, N. J. and devotes 
full time to composition and arranging. 
SATB 
"ANGELS IN HEAVEN—Hungarien Carol .20 
*BEFORE THY CRADLE—Bac .20 
DEAREST SAVIOUR, WATCH THOU 
O'ER US—Berlioz .25 
*GLORIA TIBI, DOMINE—/(English & Latin) 
GREEN GROW = RASHES O— 
Scottish Folk Song 
O'HAZELDEAN—Tradisional Air 
ISAIAH’S VISION 


RONDEL 
SHENANDOAH—American Folk Song 


SSA 
A WELCOME ‘TO SPRING 


.20 

ANGELS IN HEAVEN—Huwangarian Carol .20 

*AS JOSEPH WAS A- .20 

*BEFORE THY CRADLE—. .20 
er SAVIOUR, WATCH THOU 

O'ER US—Berlioz .25 

MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART .20 


SA 
*ANGELS IN HEAVEN — Hungarian Carol .20 
*BEFORE THY CRADLE—Bach 0 
DEAREST SAVIOUR, WATCH THOU 
O'ER »25 
AR 

*ANGELS IN HEAVEN. Hungerien Carol .20 
*BEFORE THY CRADLE—Bach .20 
DEAREST SAVIOUR, WATCH THOU 
O'ER US—Berilioz 


tMONEY 
TO SPRING—Bach 
TTBB 


LET ME GO WARM ; p 
O NIGHTINGALE 


*Christmas tOptional Instrumental Accompaniment 
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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


James Aliferis, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER 


OF MUSIC DEGREES 
in All Fields 


DIPLOMA AND ARTIST'S 


DIPLOMA 
in Applied Music 


FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Performing organizations 
include 


SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
ORATORIO CHORUS 
OPERA 


Write to the Dean for information 
regarding admission and scholarships 


290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


A continuing authoritative source for 


FOLK MUSIC 


SING OUT magazine, now completing 10 
yeors of publication, keeps you up-to-date 
en trends, influences and news in the folk 
mnusic world. Published five times yenrly, 
wach issue contains 15-20 folk songs 
melody line nod guitar chords), plus re- 
views and articles of interest. Editors and 
contributors include Pete Seeger, Alan 
Lomax, Moses Asch, Irwin Silber others. 
Sample copy on request. 

Subscription: 1 year — $2.50; 2 yrs. — $4.00 

Write for complete catalogue of folk 
song books: 


SING OUT Inc. 


121 W. 47 Street —NYC 36 


LET’S 


CONSIDER 


THE LISTENER 


(Continued from page 40) 


cally inviting; but, when the sub- 
stance is heterogeneous, even the 
formal design seems insignificant and 
stiffly superimposed. 

Interest is dependent upon the 
consistency and coherence of the 
tonal and rhythmical means em- 
ployed in relation to the variables 
introduced. Logic has no meaning 
in music if it cannot be supported 
by a convincing aural statement. An 
idea taken as a musical premise must 
be developed in a_ well-considered 
tonal orbit to be acceptable as more 
than just an idea. The suppression 
of a triadic-harmonic concept, the 
18th-century chordal 
their replacement 


‘negation of 
tendencies and 
with the notion of non-associative 
tones does not eliminate the need 
for the composer to consider the 
proper selection of intervallic rela- 
tionships in order to achieve a co- 
herent work of art. 

No matter what means are used, 


AS TO THE 


lated ‘‘mad_ scenes’) which com- 
pressed a wide assortment of swiftly 
changing moods into one extended 
aria, calling for the heroine to per- 
form all manner of vocal calisthenics 
while embracing all conceivable ex- 
tremes of passion. When a singer 
performed Norma, she called upon 
the full warmth of her dramatic 
timbre but when cast as Lucia she 
switched to her leggiero voice foi 
the fast-flying gymnastics called for 
in this so-called “coloratura” part. 


Shifting Gears 


It is almost unheard of for an 
artist today to possess the requisite 
vocal “gears” for th‘; kind of ver- 
satile “shifting.” The repertoire 
pigeon-holes voices today as follows: 
the dramatic soprano handles Nor- 
ma, Aida, the Trovatore Leonora 
and, with suitable temperament 
adaptions, the Wagnerian heroines. 
The coloratura soprano is the exclu- 
sive owner of Lucia, the Queen of 
the Night and Gilda in Rigoletto, 
while the lyric soprano is called 
upon to sing Marguerite, Massenet’s 


the prosaic will remain prosaic and 
the good will communicate its ex- 
cellence. It is in the superior works 
of musical craftsmanship that one 
finds the carefully knit threads which 
make the bolder outline significant. 
The source of continuity and _ in- 
terest lies in these tenuous threads 
chosen for their strength and flexi- 
bility for the evolvement of the mu- 
sical fabric in diverse and repetitive 
patterns. The stitches and seams in 
their interlocking capacities are the 
baser elements which bear 
scrutiny. The interplay of silence 
and sound, of movement and rest, of 
tension and relaxation, song and 
rhythm is still a vital part of the 
organization of every composition 
and these are the elements which 
instinctively command the attention 
of the listener above and beyond 
the professed intentions of its crea- 


tors. 


SINGING SPECIALISTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Manon and Puccini’s Butterfly. 
With the vastly increased profes- 
sional opportunities available today, 
often cutting short the needed years 
of studio struggle to master tech- 
nique, young singers rarely develop 
the flexibility and versatility that 
drew such handsome dividends of 
in the earlier 
For this usually 


prestige and glory 
prima donna era. 
requires deeper study, a more solid 
technical foundation and, above all, 
the time to “season” the physical 
range and mature the personality. 

In my opinion, opera audiences 
today are deprived of the opportu- 
nity to hear many of the greatest 
scores as their composers intended 
them to sound. Verdi’s La Traviata 
is a notable case in point, for the 
contemporary coloratura who can 
negotiate the light, florid Sempre 
Libera of the first act is rarely capa- 
ble of bringing to the remainder of 
the opera the dark, dramatic inten- 
sity of Violetta’s anguish and de- 
spair. The dramatic ‘soprano who 
undertakes the role of Leonora in 
Il Trovatore is invariably obliged to 
omit the D-flat in alt of the brilliant 
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cadenza written by Verdi for the 
aria “D’Amor sull'ali rosee.” 

As we contemplate an operatic 
scene today in which there are hard- 
ly any singers to do Norma or Isolde, 
Otello or Siegfried, and in which an 
opera of great historical importance 
like Weber's Euryanthe remains 
shelved for decades ‘because of the 
difficulty of one of the leading roles, 
the present lack becomes increasing- 
ly apparent. Weber’s Eglantine re- 
quires a range stretching from A- 
sharp below middle C to high B, 
with fast coloratura passages which 
must be heard over an almost Wag- 
nerian orchestra. When I sang this 
challenging role with The Little Or- 
chestra Society in 1953 (the first 
New York performance of Euryanthe 
in nearly forty years) I approached 
the part not as a dramatic or colora- 
tura soprano but with an attempt 
to combine these two voices in the 
way Weber indicated in the atmo- 
sphere of the music. That I was suc- 
cessful in'this is due, perhaps, to my 
refusal to limit myself and my reper- 


toire and my willingness and determ- | 


ination to probe into some of the 
vocal mysteries inherent in such a 
difficult role. 

I tend to feel that teachers, stu- 
dents, managers and performers need 
to profit by the valuable lessons 
taught by artists of the so-called 
“Golden Era of Singing.” The hu- 
man voice has not changed, only 
the approach to its possibilities has 


been altered. >>> 


> 


The third issue of the Calendar of 
Music Activities in the United States, 
a publication of the President’s Mu- 
sic Committee, shows more than 10,- 
200 listings of music events in 927 
cities from coast to coast. 

The 295 page directory provides 
the only comprehensive announce- 
ment of symphony, opera, band, 
jazz, dance and chamber music per- 
formances, folk festivals, music 
workshops, congresses and clinics be- 
ing given throughout the country 
during the current season. 

Available at $2 per copy, books 
can be ordered from the President’s 
Music Committee of the People-to- 
People Program, 734 Jackson Place, 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Orders | 


will be mailed anvwhere in the 
world, post paid. 
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CLASSICAL SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


~ Eb Alto Saxophone and Piano 


Aubert GIGUE 

Corelli AIR AND DANCE 

Lassen AT DEVOTIONS 

Lotti ARIETTA 

Mozart CONCERTO K. 191 
Purcell SUITE IN F 

Rameau RIGODON DE DARDANUS 
Ravel PAVANE 

Shostakovitch DANSES FANTASTIQUES 
Tenaglia ARIA ANTICA 

Vivaldi CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
Vivaldi RAIN 


Sdition Musicus—New York 


333 West 52 Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 
Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to fam 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 
refacing job a perfect one. 

Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course, upon the original quality. 

FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check 

or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 
tions (lay ond tip opening or standord focing desired). 


REFACING RUBBER $4.00 


OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES 
REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 
add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


a Dept. A161 
PO 111 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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peoples 
a music 


HE English-speaking 
have never developed 
terminology of their own. Their en- 
tire nomenclature has been borrowed 
from the Europeans. The purpose of 
this article is to offer a new system 
which has been used successfully by 
a small group of teachers for ten 
years and which is so simple that any 
fourth or fifth grade youngster can 
immediately grasp its meaning. 
Based on the English language, 
this for the eventual 
elimination of all Italian, French 
and German terms and also for the 
abbreviations 
arithmetic of 


system calls 


discarding of many 
concerned with the 
music. These hieroglyphics were in 
vented by composers and copyists 
before 
longe 
tentious foreign expressions as 
deve suonare tutto pezzo delicatis- 
simamente” (Beethoven, opus 27, 
no. 2) nor the hieroglyphics of tra- 
tional abbreviations belong in the 
typical music lesson of. the average 


nrinted music and are no 
Neither such pre- 


necessary. 


child. 


The should be 


child 


American 


The author of this provocative and def- 


controversial article has spent ten 
with 
developing a 


revolutionary ideas of musical terminology, 


initely 
years 


“a dedicated group of students’ 


band method based on his 
with most impressive results. His composi- 
tions have been published by Carl Fischer 
and Schmitt, Hall & McCreary, and he has 
had a variety of practical experience as a 
teacher, performer, lecturer 


Schmidt makes his headquarters 


and writer on 
music. Mr 
in Phoenix, Arizona, but carries on his im- 


portant work on a national scale 
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Say It in English 


with Music 


given the opportunity to study music 
without being compelled to combine 
with it the study of foreign lan- 
guages. Neither is it necessary to 
revert to the opposite extremes of 
childish terms. An American child 
would get the meaning much more 
quickly and better if teachers crossed 
out the word “‘accelerando” and sub- 
stituted “faster,” and it does not 
compromise the greatness of the 
music to abandon “la parte prima 
senza replica” in favor of “the first 
part without repetition.” (Actually 
Percy Grainger took a step in the 
right direction when he substituted 


“louden lots” for crescendo molto.) 


Why Not English? 


Children of fifty years ago who 
took lessons from Miss Jones ac- 
cepted unquestioningly her patient 
explanation that “andante” meant 
“slow.” But when they in turn be- 
came music teachers, the new genera- 
tion of pupils had learned tg ask 
“why?” Their question “thengwhy 
don’t they print slow?” admittedly 
shocked us young teachers who sim- 
ply assumed that in music “slow” 
had always been “andante.” But af- 
ter hearing the “shocking’’ question 
repeatedly through the years, we be- 
gan to see the obstinate truth pene- 
trating the veil of tradition which 
had blinded us. Why don’t they 
print “fast” instead of “allegro?”’ 
Why don’t they print “the end” in- 
stead of “fine,” “from the beginning” 
instead of “da capo,” or “from the 
sign” instead of ‘del segno?”’ 


SCHMIDT 


Although it takes a genuine ef- 
fort to break away from tradition, 
sympathy for and interest in the 
children should make us realize that 
a simplified English vocabulary 
would clarify for them the many 
mysteries in music which have been 
obstacles to their understanding. 
Furthermore, the teaching profes- 
sion must exert an even greater ef- 
fort in order to awaken composers 
and publishers from their apathy 
and indifference in this matter. 

Although it is advisable to replace 
all foreign words with the language 
of the American child, it is of even 
greater importance to simplify the 
musical nomenclature concerned 
with the arithmetical values. The 
present nomenclature of both the 
British and the Americans is un- 
suitable for the student. But the 
writer, along with other teachers, 
has developed a system which any 
English-speaking child in the fourth 
or fifth grade can understand with- 
out requiring further explanation or 
definition. 

The system of musical nomencla- 
ture which the British have _bor- 
rowed from the Italians is based on 
the one formulated by Franco of 
Cologne about 1100 A.D., according 
to which the shape of a note is 
varied to denote the comparative 
length of the tone it represents. The 
notes were named as follows: maxi- 
ma (or duplex longa), longa, brevis 
and semibrevis. Although these 
terms can be translated easily as 
“double long,” “long,” “short” and 
“half-short,” the manifest shortcom- 
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The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) has 


a membership of 5,606 authors and com- 


posers and 1,536 publishers. These 
talented men and women create the best 
in American music which is known 


throughout the world. = The Society’s 


JANUARY, 1961 


members write the popular hit songs, 
rhythm and blues songs, great sacred 
music, the songs from world-famous 
Broadway productions as well as the top 
Hollywood musicals, and the symphonic 
and concert music of our concert halls. 
w Organized in 1914 by a small group of 
writers and publishers, the Society is 
dedicated to seeing that every man and 
woman who creates musical works for 
the benefit of the American public shall 
receive just financial return when his 
copyrighted music is publicly performed 
for profit. In seeing to it that this right 
is amply protected, the Society encour- 
ages future creation of our American 


musical culture. » The ASCAP reper- 
tory is available to all users of music 


through a single license. s ASCAP 


represents the great music of America. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF —— 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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ing is that this system does not allow 
for the more complicated arithmetic 
of modern music. Therefore we find 
that through the centuries Franco's 
terms have been retained while their 
application has been changed and 
while new terms have been invented 
to account for those shorter frac- 
tional notes which apparently did 
not exist during Franco’s time. 

The resultant British system is il- 
logical, even ludicrous. To begin 
with, the note consisting of a white 
head and stem is called a “minim,” 
which the fifth-grade student would 
relate to “minimum” and define as 
meaning “smallest.’”’ However, al- 
though Franco's longest note was the 
“maxima” and the British “minim” 
should be the shortest, in fact it is 
not. The dictionary tells us that it 
has half the value of the semibreve. 
And even if the fifth-grade student 
should be mature enough to recog- 
nize the prefix “semi” as meaning 
“half,” vet his reasoning would mis- 
lead him, for, logically, “semibreve” 
must mean “half-short’’—half as short 
as the “breve.” But again the ap- 
plication of the term contradicts 
what the words imply, for a “breve” 
is not short but long; in fact the 
“breve” in British nomenclature is 
our longest note. And “semibreve”’ 
does not mean “half as short” or 
“twice as long’ but rather “half as 
long.” 

Then the already bewildered stu- 
dent is led into the presence of a 
member of the musical family which 
claims no relationship to any other. 
The independent “crotchet” will tol- 
erate no prefix or suffix: there can 
be no “semicrotchet” or ‘‘crotchet 
duplex.” The word does suggest size, 
for a “crotchet’”’ is a “small hook,” 
but it is also a “sharp hook” and, 
finally, it can also be merely “a 
whimsical notion.” In despair of syn- 
thesizing these disparate definitions, 
the student then confronts the shy 
family of “quavers.”” Although there 
is a sort of logic in that their pre- 
fixes—semi, demi, etc.—indicate that 
each new quaver is worth half as 
much as the last one, we have no in- 
imation by the word itself what the 
original quaver is worth. And even 
the logical accumulation of prefixes 
cannot be depended upon, for the 
last, thrice-halved quaver is a “hemi- 
demi-semi-quaver.” 

Cherefore, since each of the terms 
used in English musical nomencla 
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definitions, 


ture admits different 
many of which are not even related 
to music, and none of which set 
forth the count value of the note 
they represent, these terms are not 
suited for a vocabulary to be taught 
in the elementary classroom in be- 
ginning music courses. 

The American (i.e. German) ter- 
minology, although not quite so con- 
tradictory as the British, is perhaps 
even more confusing. The very 
strangeness of the British terms leads 
the student to accept their arbitrary 
meanings, but the Americah terms 
do not consist of strange worfls. Such 
terms as “whole,” “half,” “quarter,” 
etc. have a meaning, which makes 
the seemingly unrelated definitions 
of their musical context all the more 
familiar word 
suddenly 


confusing. The 
“whole,” for example, 
means “four.” 


Vague Arithmetic 


The writer, together with other 
teachers, has evolved a system which 
clarifies the confused but still ac- 
cepted public school method. The 
quarter-note should be explained 
first. In all easier forms of music the 
so-called quarter-note is a one-count 
note. As it is worth a whole count, 
there is no logical reason for giving 
it the name of a fraction. The name 
is equally meaningless if we call it 
a crotchet or a minim or, for that 
matter, a green apple. The only 
meaningful name is the one which 
tells the student what to do about 
that note. There is no reason why 
we should apply names to note char- 
acters which give the child no infor- 
mation as to what to do about these 


characters. 

The basis of all terminology back 
to Franco is to show the lasting value 
of the tone that each note characte 
represents. Ihe most important fact 
which the child must remember 
about the black head and stem is 
that it must last one count. To call 
this a quarter-note does not make 
any sense to a child, but it does 
make complete sense to call it a 
one-count note. 

Teachers who will have the cour- 
age to break completely with ow 
traditional nomenclature will soon 
discover that calling notes by their 
count value will not only greatly 
facilitate the learning process but 
will also save them exhaustion and 
exasperation. Children will natural- 
ly remember the name more easily 
than its meaning; therefore a name 
which contains the meaning is the 
most effective teaching nomencla- 
ture. In class, naming a note after 
its count value reduces what were 
formerly two separate learning proc- 
esses to only one and thereby greatly 
simplifies teaching the arithmetic of 
music. 

In actual practice, classes have ad- 
justed to the new order rapidly and 
thoroughly. The single name for 
each note, which needed no expla- 
nation, eliminated all confusion re- 
garding count values. The only dif- 
ficulty encountered by even the 
weaker students was to confuse “‘half- 
count note” with “half note.” Since 
this nomenclature refers only to the 
count value of the note, it is neces- 
sary that the word “count” never be 
omitted. And if the dot after a note 
is treated as a separate entity worth 
half as much as the note, the terms 
“dotted one-count note” and “dot- 
ted half-count note” will cause little 
trouble. 

In discussing ‘this method of sim- 
plified vocabulary the writer has 
often been asked about the problem 
of the six-eight measure. The answer 
is very simple. In almost all school 
room instruction, only three count 
values are admitted for each note. 
The basic value is that which has 
been assumed throughout this dis 
cussion, regarding the quarter-note 
as the one-count note. Since this is 
the usual value of the so-called quar- 
ter-note, it would be least confusing 
to the youthful beginner to present 
this note as permanently a one-count 
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note. Then the youthful mind can- 
not become confused when present- 
ed with the white head and stem as 
a two-count note. Then he is taught 
that a dot after a note is always 
worth half as much as the note. Since 
a dot after a two-count note, there- 
fore, must be worth one count, it 
follows logically that the note and 
dot together must be a three-count 
note. And, logically, what has gen- 
erally been called a “whole note’ is 
a four-count note. 

Thus the children have established 
in their minds a permanent norm of 
note values. Even playing the six- 
count measure on two beats will not 
be troublesome if the child under- 
stands that this measure remains a 
six-count measure and that we mere- 
ly slow down the beat and play three 
counts on one beat. If the child then 
still has trouble playing the six-count 
measure on two beats, the difficulty 
lies in his failure to adjust to the 
speed at which the measure is 
played, not to the terminology. 

I believe, and it has been demon 
strated in the classroom, that the 
system of teaching music prescribed 
above will eliminate the confusion 
which has existed and which pet 
sists because of a strange and illogical 
nomenclature and also make music 
instruction easier for both teache1 
and student, as well as much more 
attractive for the young beginner. 


First and second place honors in 
the Artley Flute Scholarship awards 
go to Patricia Martin, of Traverse 
City, Michigan, and Joy Byrnes, of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, respec- 
tively. The winners receive tuition 
and fees to Chautauqua School of 
Music and the National Music 
Camp, Interlocken. 


MUSIC’S SPELL 


My spirit soars 
[To contemplation’s mystic heights, 
When music's spell 
Links me to Infinity. 
And strain on strain 
Of celestial harmony 
Vibrates in rhythmic waves 
Of exaltation in my soul. 
—Sister Teresa, S.S.]. 
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e@ descants for recorders and other instruments 

e illustrated by David Stone Martin 
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GIT ON BOARD (Folk Songs) $1.00 
SONGS MY TRUE LOVE SINGS $1.25 


For additional information and our complete catalog, write Dept. V 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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put it to work in your classroom TOMORROW! 


Amrawco 


world’s only thickness gauged drum heads 


As all good drummers know, the snare and batter heads of a drum must 
counter balance with micrometer precision to attain—and maintain— 
the exciting new drum sound of the Sixties. Only Amrawco exclusive 
thickness gauging of heads gives you such perfection . . . every time! 
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Mr. George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 


tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 
School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingeriand 
#402 Olympic Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 


that he is very proud of them. 


Keep abreast of the best — 
READ 
MUSIC JOURNAL 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE MUSICAL AUDIENCE 


(Continued from page 61) 


objectives... . 

Public schoo] music educators have 
long wrestled with this problem, and 
are in a more advantageous position 
than social scientists in being able to 
call into play a set of desirable ends, 
conclusions on learning theory from 
the various disciplines, as well as a 
large variety of observations and 
applied experiments on their own. 
These educators are, indeed, friend- 
lier to sociology than might be ex- 
pected in view of the marked in- 
difference of sociology as a whole to 
the creative process and the arts. An 
important principle which Lincoln 
Center’s emerging educational divi- 
sion has already observed is tha 
school and educational authorities 
on all levels must be brought into 
the planning stages of its own proj- 
ect. 

An interesting aspect of the Lin- 
coln Center story is that the educa- 
tional program of which we have 
been speaking is the first substantive 


ANALYZING 


area of common effort between the 
several units. It is not unrealistic to 
assume that the directions in which 
the $10 million fund are used will 
go far to establish, for the Center 
itself, general policies for other forms 
of unified effort, and for the public 
an image of Lincoln Center as some- 
thing more than a magnificent set of 
buildings and the familiar offerings 
of its several artistic companies. In 
this sense, therefore, the selection of 
audiences of students is more than 
an aesthetic issue; it becomes part 
of the symbolism which Lincoln Cen- 
ter will represent as the decades go 
by. To the sociologist who is close 
to the scene, the delicacy of the situ- 
ation becomes immediately apparent, 
for even as consultant, coming from 
several hundred miles away, his pres- 
ence represents a move toward some 
necessary degree of centralism. Thus, 
starting with a concern with a soci- 
ology of art, he turns, willy-nilly, to 
a sociology of organization. But that 
is another story. 


THE OPERA FAN 


(Continued from page 73) 


plause, with special cordiality from 
some standees in the rear. The lady 
who had stood for thirty years turned 
and said loudly, “Oh, shut up! You 
are just a bunch of Swedes.” They 
redoubled their efforts, whereupon 
she repeated her scathing remark 
and added for good measure, “She 
can’t sing this role. You should have 
heard Castagna.” Amusing as this 
was, I was mildly depressed to note 
that nationalism and music criti- 
cism were confused. (The recent 
debut of the Swedish mezzo-soprano, 
Kerstin Meyer, as Carmen occasioned 
no international incident, since she 
sang in French and the standees were 
on good behavior.) 

It is not the standees alone who 
enter the arena to dispute over 
operatic matters. The entire au- 
dience sometimes participates. On a 
visit to Rome I heard Mascagni’s /1 
Piccolo Marat, conducted by the 
composer at the Costanzi. Those in- 
habiting the galleries found the tenor 
much to their taste and bestowed on 


him enthusiastic applause plus many 
bravos. I thought his voice definitely 
of the “bleating calf’ variety and 
thus agreed with the parterre oc- 
cupants, who hissed him. This an- 
noyed the galleries, who “booed” the 
audience on the lower levels. Be- 
fore long chaos reigned! Eventually, 
all ended happily. The artists came 
before the curtain and embraced. 
Then, Mascagni and his wife ap- 
peared, were showered with flowers 
from the heights and everybody in- 
dulged in more or less intemperate 
osculation. There was no real ani- 
mosity and the performance closed 
on a festive note, so that as one bade 
goodbye to the opera house for that 
evening, one could almost sing with 
Mimi, ‘“Addio, senza rancor.” 

The above may seem somewhat 
flippant, so I introduce a more seri- 
ous note by calling attention to the 
long and glorious history of opera. 
Since the day of Dafne (1597) and 
Peri’s Euridice (1600), this much-be- 
loved and much-maligned art form 
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has suffered the pangs of birth, the 
growing pains of adolescence, the 
set-backs and forward strides of 
maturity. It is here to stay, if we can 
judge by the growing interest dis- 
played by the public. Influenced by 
social and political conditions, opera 
has, in its turn, had an impact on 
events. Auber’s La Muette de Portici 
was considered dangerous because of 
its revolutionary tendencies. Verdi's 
Rigoletto and Un Ballo in Maschera 
suffered changes in their libretti be- 
cause the censors thought the char- 
acters and situations might result in 
political repercussions. Beethoven's 
noble Fidelio seems like a direct at- 
tempt to elevate the callous public to 
higher ideals. Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
probes the depths of “man’s inhu- 
manity to man”, and Menotti’s The 
Consul is almost more of a social 
document than an art form. In gen- 
eral, however, opera at its best is en- 
tertainment of a high order and in 
some of its manifestations reaches 
the sublime. 

My concept of opera is that if 
should be enjoyable. It is not a phil- 
osophic discussion, psychological 
experiment, a mathematical exercise 
or an exhilarating game. It is an 
aesthetic experience which acceler- 
ates the pulse, warms the heart, in- 


trigues the eye and ear, lifting us 
above the hectic activity or tedious 
routine of daily living. Thus, opera 
has a therapeutic function, but it is 
also independent of us, in that it 


possesses an organism of its own, 


whose anatomy is fascinating to 


study. Its drama is based on all 
facets of our human nature: heroism 
and nobility; hope and fear; success 


and defeat; generosity and avarice; 


the entire gamut of our emotional 


life. In addition, opera adds the evo- 


cative power of music, whose tonal 


and rhythmic movements are sym- 
bolic of life activities. An art form 
so basically human must, by its 
nature, have an impact on its au- 
ditors. Opera has done so for cen- 
turies and will continue to charm 


humanity as long as people enjoy 
seeing and hearing themselves, “once 
removed”, in the realm of art. I am 


happy to have spent a considerable 


part of my life as one of its devotees, 


and thus leave the reader with the 


cheering thought, “once an opera 
fan, always an opera fan!” DDD 


JANUARY, 1961 
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LOOK, LISTEN 
AND DANCE 


(Continued from page 66) 


citement. And this is what we are 
presenting in “Colors in Sound.” 

The attention we are paying to 
teen-age choices is being shared by 
the company for whom we record. 
In fact, Decca has been so encour- 
aged by teen-age response that it is 
going to have us wax “singles.” 
Teen-age interest in band music is 
also apparent on TV. Lawrence 
Welk, who, incidentally, entertains 
for people of all ages, has been fea- 
turing teens on his show for a long 
time and the band is still up there 
on top. Lawrence has employed var- 
iations in costumes and scenes as 
well as music. He has had some pure 
jazz solos too. Sammy Kaye is an- 
other who has scored on TV in an 
amazing way, presenting visual as 
well as musical treats. Count Basie 
has been on the Fred Astaire Show 
and Duke Ellington and Stan Ken- 
ton continue to be acclaimed. Radio, 
too, is expressing more interest in 
bands, and the youngsters are listen- 
ing. 

Teen-agers have other tastes in 
music besides Rock ‘n’ Roll. The 
youthful fans know what they want 
in music and have, collectively, a 
discerning ear. They want good 
rhythm with a beat, whether it be 
R 'n’ R or not. Did vou ever watch 
them at a concert? They are sound 
detectives. When the musicians are 
well organized, blowing “real cool” 
in unison, the listeners will gain 
altitude quickly, clap their hands, 
tap their toes and sway happily—the 
sign of approval. But let some unit 
come in unrehearsed, with mediocre 
performances. and they will freeze 
into a silent but negative phalanx. 
Thev know the difference and are 
not fooled. 

This also goes for singers. For, 
while the youngsters are expressing 
zreater interest in band music, they 
ire net forgetting the vocalists. 
linere is room for both in the young 
it heart. Kids show it at the box- 
office, the record counters and in 
turning TV and radio dials. It is 
also apparent within the ranks of 
our band, which, counting our girl 
vocalist, Carol White, has a member- 
ship that adds up to an appropriate 
number—Sweet Sixteen. 
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| sry as the editorial page of this January issue 
of Music Journal substitutes a backward for a 
forward look, reflecting with a mixture of sadness 
and satisfaction on some outstanding musical 
events of 1960, so this columnist is inclined to 
reminisce a bit on the history of the magazine 
which he began to edit in April, 1955. That initial 
venture was in the capacity of a guest, represent- 
ing the National Federation of Music Clubs, to 
whom the issue was dedicated in honor of thei 
Biennial Convention in Miami, Florida. (This 
column had been appearing regularly before that 
date, originally under the distinctly optimistic 
title of “All about Music.’’) 


In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


When the publisher of Music Journal, Al Vann, appointed this hesitant 
writer his editor-in-chief, there were those who volunteered a guess that the 
association would last three months. Those three months have now becom« 
six years, and Music Journal is apparently in the healthiest condition of 


its entire life. 


HAT life actually began in 1943, so that we 


are now eighteen years 


old, a most fascinating age, approximating that of many of our readers. 


Originally the magazine was called Music Publishers Journal, with emphasis 
on that section of the industry and music education in general. Its first 
regular editor was the late Ennis Davis, a powerful figure in the educational 
field and a most practical man in his knowledge of how to create a sincere 
interest in music among students as well as teachers of the art. At his death 
the editorship was inherited by Margaret Maxwell, who represented similai 
ibilities and efficiently carried on the policies initiated by Mr. Davis. 
Those policies have now been broadened considerably, and Music 
Journal is no longer to be considered primarily an educational publication. 
[t aims to reach not only the teachers and students, but people of all kinds 
who have any actual or potential interest in music as an art, a science o1 
an entertainment. In other words this is definitely intended to be an all- 
around magazine of music, perhaps deserving to be called the first of its 
kind. The comments of our constantly increasing army of readers indicate 
that this policy of appealing to a great variety of tastes is completely accept- 


able and unquestionably successful. 


N every issue of Music Journal today one will find some material on 
bands and orchestras, on individual instruments of all kinds, including 


the so-called “recreational” type, on the piano and organ (particularly the 
new electronic models), on the human voice as employed in concert and 
opera, as well as choral singing, on basic principles of music education and 
musical enjoyment in general, and on various details of the latest develop- 
ments in recording techniques, both tape and disc, radio and television, 
plus practical information concerning local musical activities of general 
interest, personal advice from famous performers, composers and educators, 
both serious and popular, including jazz,—in short, a summary of what is 
going on from day to day in the entire, kaleidoscopic field of music. 

This development has been made possible primarily by that strange. 
unpredictable and often misunderstood individual, Al Vann himself. Unde 
his deliberately rough exterior there beats a heart of gold. It has been a 


pleasure to, work with him for even a few years, and it is hoped by this 
columnist that our association will long continue. Happy New Year! >>> 
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ting my name on them and other- 
wise encouraging my efforts in the 
field of education as well as enter 
tainment. It is through such asso- 
ciations that I have been able to 
play a part in clinics and workshops 
of all kinds, meeting teachers and 
students and demonstrating both the 
simplicity of the so-called 
tional instruments” and their serious 
musical possibilities. Music dealers, 
as well as schools and colleges, have 
shown a most practical interest in 
this new approach to a type of music 
still too little known to the general 
public. 

If I were to give a final word of 
advice to potential enthusiasts of the 
fretted and plucked strings, it would 
be the old, familiar exhortation: 

“Practice!” The deceptive ease with 
which almost anyone start 
making some sort of music on these 
popular instruments may frequently 
result in missed opportunities for 
the development of real skill, pos- 
sibly arriving at even professional 
standards. It is unquestionably fun 
to learn a few chords on a guitar, 
banjo or ukulele, but to become a 
successful performer requires plenty 
of hard work, and it would be a 
pity to fall short of one’s potentiali- 
ties through sheer laziness or the 
willingness to be too easily satisfied. 
There is a real technique to the 
operation of a plectrum, and it is 
not acquired overnight. 

The fundamental simplicity of the 
fretted instruments, starting with the 
mathematical accuracy of the frets 
themselves, which automatically 
eliminate the possibility of bad in- 
tonation, may prove both a help and 


“recrea- 


a handicap.-It is difficult to think of 


starting to play the violin “for fun,” 


TAKE YOUR PICK AND PLAY! 


(Continued from page 24) 


since the early steps are bound to 
produce some painful sounds. A 
violinist faces hard work from the 
very beginning and must possess 
both talent and industry to become 
even an adequate amateur. This is 
probably one of the reasons for the 
recent rather alarming shortage in 
this field. A dedicated string player 
may arrive in time at the mastery of 
the violin, viola or cello, but he is 
not likely to sound pleasing to him- 
self or anyone else in the early stages 
of the process. 

The devotee of the plectrum, on 
the other hand, literally takes his 
pick and chooses one or more of 
several instruments representing im- 
mediate enjoyment and recreation, 
but with the risk of never being 
tempted to find out what he could 
have accomplished with some honest 
application and practice. It might 
be summed up in one closing sen- 
tence: “Take your pick and _ play, 
immediately and without  inhibi- 
tions; but don’t settle for mere 


amusement if you find yourself ca- 
pable of a significant and lasting 
contribution to art.” 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


(Continued from page 3) 


ment Company, Carl Deis, for many 
years an efficient editor for G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., and other leaders combin- 
ing an expert knowledge of the art 
and business of music. 

These men and wemen all made 
notable contributions to what is now 


recognized as the most important 
and certainly the most popular of all 
the arts. Their services will not soon 
be forgotten, and their achievements 
will live after them in fact as in 
memory. Their careers will be an 
inspiration to us all. 
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HIS editorial section can well 

end on a far more cheerful 
note. The year 1960 was marked by 
many events of permanent signifi- 
cance in the world of music. New 
artists appeared and won deserved 
success, some visiting us from abroad 
and some emerging from our own 
educational system. New composi- 
tions were published and, in many 
cases, publicly performed, often to 
distinct applause. 

The long battle for the salvation 
of Carnegie Hall finally resulted in 
victory, with special credit to violin- 
ist Isaac Stern and a group of his 
friends in music and business. The 


historic Steinway building on West 
57th Street, New York, faced a fu- 
ture largely devoted to insurance, 
but with a definite promise that the 
piano show-rooms would continue 
their activity for at least anothei 
twenty years. The music publishing 
firm of G. Schirmer, Inc. moved its 
New York store to new and palatial 
quarters at the corner of 49th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, while the famous 
Columbia Artists Management took 
over the former Car] Fischer store at 
165 West 57th Street, with empha- 
sis on the remodelled auditorium 
now known as Judson Hall. Music 
marches on! >>> 


THE MARKET FOR MODERN MUSIC 


(Continued 


and chamber music groups. Not only 
do people tune in, but they pay a 
yearly fee to be able to do so. The 
government, educational institu- 
tions, parents’ groups and artist work 
together to nurture the public de- 
mand for music. Music in the home 
is a tradition, and the amateur mu- 
sicians, who are the most knowing 
and loyal of concert-goers, abound 
on every side and contribute hugely 
to the size and number of the con- 
cert audiences. 

In London I spent several eve- 
nings, prior to a recital, practicing 
in a studio building which is Dick- 
ens’ birthplace. From every room, 
every closet, every corner of the old, 
creaking building, came the sound 
of music—violin, piano, winds, brass, 
voices high and low, in one wonder- 
ful swell of diligent music-making. 
For, to this building, with its ancient 
outhouse in the garden—and even 
part of that had been converted into 
several smal] studios—had come sec- 
retaries, policemen, salespeople, stu- 
dents and housewives — who had 
journeyed there after a long day in 
office, shop, or school—to study and 
practice. These are the amateurs, 
typical of the amateurs you find in 
such abundance all over Europe, and 
they are the real heart of European 
music. We don’t have quite that 
kind of hard core in America. 

In New York a woman approached 
me after a concert and confided that 
she was unable to “put two and two 
together” in listening to modern mu- 
sic, and couldn’t “hear” melodies 
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from page 32) 


nor follow the rhythms. But, she 
assured me, she was working very 
hard at appreciating it. 

So I invited her to attend several 
of my preview recitals at my home. 
At these, for the benefit of my 
friends, | play a modern composi- 
tion two or three times, then take 
one melody and strip it of its dis- 
sonant accompaniment to reveal its 
anatomy. And I work rhythmic pat- 
terns into a resemblance of sym 
metry, hoping by this kaleidoscopic 
re-shuffling to awaken an ability to 
feel the boundless possibilities of 
rhythmic combinations. 

Recently the same woman told 
me she now adores the adventure of 
listening to modern music, that her 
ear has become flexible, and that she 
gives herself up to being carried 
along with the new sensations in 
rhythm and sound. She has even 
learned to live with “nines” and 
“sevens,” the most cutting of the 
dissonants. 

Just as my friend has become ac- 
quainted with the virtues of the 
modern idiom, so can a whole body 
of friends —the American concert 
audience. Audiences should be will 
ing to undergo exposure to modern 
music, thereby making it possible 
for the performer to program it. For 
it is the immutable law of the con- 
cert stage—not to mention the iron- 
bound inclinations of management, 
which counts the boxoffice receipts— 
that without a reasonably well-filled 
hall, there is really not very much 
point to a concert. >>> 
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Campaigning for Local Opera 


VERY art form worth saving de- 
serves some vigor on the part 
of its followers, and those who would 
enjoy the pleasures of hearing fine 
musical performances must undergo 
the fatigue of supporting them. 
Two of the most important sources 
of support for an opera company are 
ticket and To 
keep the cost of tickets at the lowest 
attract 


sales fund-raising. 


possible price, in order to 
the largest number of people, means 
that more money must be raised by 
public solicitation in order to keep 
the organization reasonably solvent. 
Both operations require a well-plan- 
ned campaign to insure the maxi- 
mum of success. 

How does one generate community 
interest in the support of an opera 
company? First of all, there is no 
substitute for 
and dedication on the part of those 
who endeavor to establish and main- 
tain such an organization. The com- 
munity at large must come to know 
that there is no thought of personal 
gain or prestige connected with the 
efforts of the leaders in this 
paign. It is a selfless labor of love 
understanding of what is at 


complete conviction 


cam- 


and 
stake. You must convince other civic 
and business leaders that they can- 
not afford to refuse their co-opera 
tion and help. 

We are all creatures of habit, and 
one of the most difficult things we 
can undertake to do is to change 
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someone else’s habits. But that is 
exactly what you are faced with in 
selling tickets to a musical perform- 
ance. You have to get people out of 
the habit of winter hibernation, and 
into the habit of regular opera-going. 
Once the person has acquired a facil- 
ity for absorbing and being rewarded 
by his musical experiences, he is not 
likely to give it up in favor of tele- 
vision. “Live” music will have be- 
come an indispensable part of his 
life. 

The setting up of the campaign 
should be started months before the 
actual campaign period. In organ- 
izing a ticket sale drive, you should 
count on five prospects for each sea- 
son ticket you hope to sell and one 
worker for each ten prospects. In 
other words, if you are seeking 1000 
ticket buyers, you should have avail- 
able 5000 prospects and 500 workers. 
Of course, this is ideal and assumes 
starting from scratch, but 
there is really no substitute for a 
large working force, in any case. 

There should be a general chair- 


you are 


man and two vice-chairmen, perhaps 
using one for patron tickets and the 
other for regular tickets. Each vice- 
chairman should have five majors 
(10), who have five captains (50), 
who have up to ten workers (500). 
It is much better to have a maximum 
number of people helping with the 
campaign to insure full area cover- 
age rather than a smaller number of 
“good” workers who know just so 
many people and who have just so 
much time to give. An organization 
chart should be used and the names 
of all these persons should be en- 
tered, together with telephone num- 
bers and addresses, as rapidly as they 
are secured. Prospects may be secured 
from various club and church mem- 
bership lists, newcomers to the city, 
residents at apartment 
hotels, residing 
communities, These 
street addresses and telephone num- 
bers should be typed—one name to 
a card—on plain white 5 x 5 cards. 
Workers should not limit themselves 
to prospects and renewing present 
subscribers, but should free-lance, in- 
viting everyone they know or see to 


permanent 
persons in nearby 


etc. names, 


buy a season ticket. 

The incentive plan of giving a free 
season ticket to those workers secur- 
ing the highest number of subscrib- 
ers is successful in many campaigns 
of this sort. I personally do not ap- 
prove (1) because a worker should 
be doing so because he feels opera is 
an important contribution in keep- 
ing the city culturally alive and (2) 
can the disgruntled worker who is 
able to sell nine season tickets, but 
not the tenth one insuring him a 
prize, really be counted on for help 
in the next campaign? 

The campaign by all means should 
have a closing date and this should 
be strictly observed. If the closing 
date is extended indefinitely, the 
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value of a short, snappy drive is lost 
and interest is dissipated. Ten days 
for an active drive should be about 
right. 

An invitational post card or other 
type of announcement might be sent 
to all current subscribers and _ pros- 
pective ones, announcing the season, 
artists, dates, etc. This serves a dual 
purpose—as a “first” announcement 
for the season, and to pave the way 
for the telephone or “in person” call 
by the worker. 

\ headquarters room should’ be 
secured and equipped for use the 
week before the campaign as well as 
during the actual campaign period. 
It should be centrally located (Cham- 
ber of Commerce office, library, mu- 
sic store, empty store in good loca- 
tion, etc.) at street level, if possible, 
and well heated and lighted. Two 
telephones should be installed (for 
calling present subscribers who have 
not as yet renewed, for use of cam- 
paign officials in checking progress 
of workers, etc.). The headquarters 
committee will also prepare the 
workers’ kits for distribution at the 
dinner (see below) or earlier if some 
division chairmen so desire. Each 
envelope should be marked with the 
name of the worker, the captain and 
major of the worker’s team, and the 
division leader. Each envelope con- 
tains numbered season tickets, pros- 
pect cards, blank cards, etc. The 
headquarters committee will also 
take charge during Campaign Week, 
assigning one person to be responsi 
ble for keeping the daybook and 
files. Headquarters hours should be 
regular, and 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
are suggested. 

\ really successful campaign al- 
most demands a complimentary 
“kick-off” dinner for workers, repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, city 
government, etc. This is a justified 
campaign expense. Not only do the 
helpers get to know their fellow- 
workers, but they receive instructions 
on the mechanics of the campaign, 
they receive whatever inspiration can 
be generated, and they feel an im- 
portant part of the plans for the 
coming season merely by being there. 
The best workers are invariably 
those who attend the dinner, so every 
effort should be made to have a good 
dinner attendance. 

After the drive has ended, if the 
season is not sold out, there might 
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be the temptation to sell single tick- 
ets at the door of the auditorium for 
individual performances. Nothing 
could be worse to destroy the success 
of the next year ticket campaign! 
Those who did not purchase season 
subscriptions and who desirc iv heat 
a particulat performance and cannot! 
buy tickets, should be che ones who 
will take season tickets early in thy 
next year’s campaign. Furthermore, 
if a potential customer realizes he 
may buy a single ticket for a single 
performance, he will see no need to 
purchase the season ticket during the 
actual campaign period. Even 
though single tickets are not sold, 
year-round publicity should be used. 
I refer to window card heralds to 
announce a coming performance. 
You may say it is not necessary to 
do this in view of the fact that tickets 
cannot be purchased, but the value 
of the herald is that it is a remindet 
for those not having season tickets to 
make a mental note to buy them dur- 
ing the next ticket campaign, and 
for those who do have season tic kets, 
the herald is yet another reminder 
concerning the date of the particulan 
performance, since it is one thing to 
have someone buy a season ticket 
and another to get him to attend the 
performance! A person who misses 
two or three out of four perform 
ances is going to think twice about 
renewing the following vear. 


Helpful Publicity 


Announcements should be made 
in the daily papers regarding a forth- 
coming performance, and radio ana 
television can be utilized in the form 
of interviews with artists, technicians, 
conductors, etc. 

During the campaign, publicity 
should be in high gear to support 
the efforts of the volunteers. In addi- 
tion to using newspapers, radio and 
television to the utmost, talks regard- 


—Henry Martin 


ing the operatic organization should 
be made before Civic groups and 
perhaps the ‘Toastmasters’ Club 
members might take over speaking 
assignments if your community has 
such an organization. Ministers will 
sometimes announce “Opera Week” 
from the pulpit, and notices in 
church bulletins should be requested. 
The Mayor might sign a proclama- 
tion for “Opera Week” (and be sure 
to invite him and his wife to the 
kick-off dinner!). An alert Chamber 
of Commerce can help because they 
realize the economic value of fine 
music for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Sound them out for sugges 
tions on how to promote opera and 
fine music. They might also be co 
operative in getting merchants to 
buy season tickets and pool them for 
use of new members. Perhaps the 
bank clearing-house association could 
be approached to put a  slip-an 
nouncement with the bank state 
ments telling people what opera can 
do for the community, etc., and the 
same can be done with local electric 
light and gas companies. 

Movies might be made of sub 
scribers attending an opera and visit- 
ing with artists. (Use with commen- 
tator after everyone has finished eat 
ing at the kick-off dinner.) Depart- 
ment stores, music stores, etc., should 
be asked to do an opera-window 
during the campaign period. These 
could be composed of artists’ photos, 
musical instruments, scores, costumes, 
etc. A poster contest might increase 
interest. Contact high school art 
teachers several weeks in advance of 
the campaign, publicizing rules to 
students. Display winning posters 
(on subject of opera) in schools, fol- 
lowing judges’ decision, and down 
town during campaign week. Win- 
ners (boy and girl) could receive sea 
son tickets as rewards. A banner an 
nouncing “Opera Week” could be 
hung across important shopping 
streets. There are endless variations 
of this theme. 

\ fund-raising campaign utilizes 
most of these principles and should 
be conducted six months apart from 
the ticket campaign. It is generally a 
good idea to have your campaign 
figure at a higher amount than 
really necessary. A large working 
force is proportionately necessary, 


using men and women divisions with 
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breakdowns for small business, cor- 
porate sponsors, apartment residents, 
This drive 
is usually much longer than the 


nearby communities, etc. 


ticket campaign, but a closing date 
should, nevertheless, be decided 
upon and publicized frequently. 
Weekly report luncheons may help 
to keep interest from lagging, and 
these report sessions (Dutch Treat) 
should attempt to be inspirational. 
[ remember a few years ago when I 
was in charge of the men’s division 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony mainte- 
nance fund campaign and Peggy 
Wood and Imogene Coca were ap- 
pearing on tour in Pittsburgh with 


Girls in 509. We had a report lunch- 
eon during that week and invited 
the two actresses as guests, along 
with the Symphony conductor, Wil- 
liam Steinberg. Miss Wood and 
Maestro Steinberg gave such superb 
speeches on the value and necessity 
for music that the workers left the 
luncheon with renewed enthusiasm, 
rather sorely needed, inasmuch as 
the campaign was then in its fourth 
week and a long way from its goal. 

In closing, may I ask that mem- 
bers advise the Central Opera Serv- 
ice of any campaign experiences they 
may like to share with other mem- 
bers? Happy Campaigning! 


FROM OUR 
READERS 


HANK you for printing my 
article. ... It has elicited much 
favorable comment from my col- 
leagues in the Tabernacle Choir and 
from the University Music Faculty. 
... My thanks and wishes for success 
to the finest magazine in the music 
teaching field! 
—Owen Clark 
Salt Lake City 


\ USIC JOURNAL is making a 
4 fine contribution to music 
education and many of the articles 
could be used in bringing informa- 
tion to the, administrators of out 
schools as well as the music educa- 
tors 

Janice §. Smith, Director 

Dep’t. of Music Education 

Polk County Schools 

Des Moines, Iowa 


hit to say how delighted I was 
to receive the current issue of 
Music Journal. It is certainly an 
issue that all music educators have 
reason to be proud of and one that 
Wwe will cherish for years to come. 
Herman J. Rosenthal 
Troy, New York 


I AM delighted with Music Jour- 
nal. Good proofreading, nice lay 
out, accurate biographical sketch, 
clear picture what more could I 
ask? Music Journal is better these 
days than I remembered. How long 
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have you had all these two-color 

pages? And such pages, too. That’s 

pretty high grade stock, and the 
cover is practically cardboard! 
—William Vennard 

Los Angeles, California 


NJOYED the recent article on 
Cultural Relations and Ex- 
change! American U.S.O. talent 
should also be credited along with 
State Department entertainers in 
bringing about better relations with 
other countries. Your magazine is 

excellent. 

—Harry M. Grant 

Hollywood, California 


AM sincerely grateful to the edi- 
tors of Music Journal for the 
opportunity of voicing a by no 
means un-controversial opinion on a 
problematic subject 
—Tibor Kozma, Conducto 
Indiana University 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


HAPPENED to be in the U.S. 

Embassy in London this past 

summer and quite by chance picked 

up a copy of Music Journal which I 

found very interesting and made a 
note of it for future reference. 
—James Holloway 

Uxbridge, Middlesex, 


England 


MUSIC IS BASIC 


(Continued from page 46) 


known as Survey of Musical Litera- 
ture. And this Survey of Musical 
Literature course is the most valu- 
able and the most practical course 
in music for the Liberal Arts stu- 
dent. It should be a required course 
in every General Education pro- 
gram. History of music, history of 
the arts and literature, and national 
and world history are inseparable, 
and surely a knowledge of them 
helps in understanding the world to- 
day. 

The Liberal Arts College should 
commit itself to the task of educa- 
tion in music so that the audiences 
in the opera houses and lyric thea- 
tres that pepper the country, the 
patrons of the hundreds of sym- 
phony orchestras in the United 
States, and the many other listeners, 
know what music really is. Let the 
conservatory and the professional 
school train the concert performer 
and the composer. Let the Liberal 
Arts College train the layman, train 
him to listen intelligently to music 
and enjoy it, for music is basic in 


human life. >>> 


The Joslyn Art Museum offers an 
award for an original composition 
for string quartet. For entry blanks 
write Program Dep’t., Joslyn Art 
Museum, 2218 Dodge St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


How To Decorate With Music, a 
new eight-page booklet which illus- 
trates five room arrangements in- 
corporating stereophonic high fideli- 
ty music systems is available, free of 
charge, from the Rek-O-Kut Com- 
pany, Inc., Corona, New York. 

The artist’s conceptions of the 
rooms are done in modern, contem- 
porary, traditional and early Ameri- 
can décor. Many suggestions are 
offered as to the placement of speak- 
er systems, be they suspended from 
ceilings, free standing at floor level 
or installed on window tops. Easy to 
follow floor plans are included to 
show the ideal placement of com- 
ponents. 
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ARE YOU ON 
THE LIST 
FOR 


CONTAINS: 


% Outlines for five Spring concert 
programs including titles, script 
for director or announcer, 


I; you have not received the 16 page folder 

‘Things to Come’’, it means that you are not on our 
current mailing list of choral directors 

THINGS TO COME is packed with ideas and helpful 
suggestions for ways to make your Spring Season an 
outstanding one the Sempre A Tempo way! 


ronal ana 
consider mus! ncert 
for The 
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staging eye-deas. 
: * New Shawnee Press Reference Recordings. 
* Descriptions of New Choral Works. 
% New Program Building Kits. 


% An Attractive Bonus Offer! 


To receive a copy of THINGS TO COME — at no charge — 
send the coupon below right now. 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


Please send — at no charge — your folder, THINGS TO COME. 
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